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MOST EXCELLENT 
May it pleaſe your M AFESTY! 
i I is the birthright of Your 
$8 Majeſty's ſubjects of theſe 
realms, to addreſs their So- 
— ONS vereign upon every exigency; 
to petition, to inform, to complain ; and 


even, as far as decency will admit, or du- 
ty require, to adviſe. 


Iris in virtue of this right, that the 
following diſſertations, are, with all hu- 
mility, preſented to Your Majeſty, from 

| A 


Eo an 


e Me 


— as; A Ee Lee 


an author of no name; who preſumes not, 


4 DEDICATION. 


to implore any degree of favour or pro- 
tection, either to himſelf, or them; the 
vanity or juſtice of that pretenſion, Vour 


wiſdom, and their worth, will beſt deter- 


mine. 


„ 


: 1 


Vor NMajeſty is call'd, by the Divine 
Providence, to the prote tion of a free 
people; and conſtituted by the nobleſt of 
Your titles, defender of the faith ; and as 
theſe are the higheſt, honours, to which 
mortality.can Circ in this world, andthe 
preſervation of both, (in due dignity, and 
perfect conſiſtency), the nobleſt privi- 
leges of power and prerogative: the ſup- 
port of ſuch a conduct, will be the ſureſt 
manifeſtation of the wiſdom of Your 
councils, and the moderation of Your 


* 


government. Cui 07 gong 0 


I Isõ but too notorious, that a licen- 
tious ſpirit is gone out into the world; in- 
vading every thing, ſerious and ſacred, 
with a rude effrontery, till now unknown! 
ſapping the very foundations of religion, 
and in that, the beſt foundation of vertue, 
=} 1 1 7 with 


DEDICATION. iv 
with all the enfuriate violence of igno- 
rance! arid all the lawleſs rage of impo- 
tence!-labouririg, with every artifice of 
argument, every ſpecious deluſion of rea- 
ſon, and every bait of ſenſual indulgence, 
to ſeduce the ſoul, and pervert the will; 
and in conſequence of both theſe, to ſub- 
vert thatrghteou/neſs which exalieth a na- 
tion; and to introduce that /in, which is 
not only the ſad reproach, but the ſure ruin 
of any people; and which hath never fail'd 
from the foundation of the earth, (when 
once arrived to its heighth) to draw down 
the ſignal vengeance of God, in aun 
dclalation, ; and deſtruction. 


I 18 true, theſe bold hen ofir ir- 
reli gion, have thus far merited of man- 
kind; they have baniſſid hypocriſy; gre 
had they ſoppd there, it were well: 
it is the reproach of Band frailty, to run 
into oppoſite extreams; they have ba- 
niſrd ſhamefaced hypocriſy, but er 
have bd abandoo'd Profaneneſs 


Axp pet et, on the other hand, to ate 


1 the of the preſs, and thefree- 
my dom 
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dom of reaſon in matters of religion, 
would be to deprive Britiſh liberty of a 
valuable birthright, and human reaſon of 
her nobleſt uſe ! to protect obſolete error, 
and to rob truth! to rob her of her beſt 
advantage, and moſt diſtinguiſh'd ho- 
nour! the honour of ſhining brighteſt 
upon the ſevereſt trials; and the advan- 
tage, of triumphing with moſt glory, af- 


ter the hardieſt conteſts, and moſt ſignal 
_ defeats of her obſtinate enemies! 


Bur after all, ſince the beſt tempo- 
rary bleſſings, may be too dearly Bought, 


or too ſoon defeated, and licentiouſneſs 


long unreſtrain'd, may, in the end, be- 


come unruly; and terminate in dreadful 
extremities; is there a conduct, that can 


better become the rulers of the earth, ei- 
ther in point of publick wiſdom, or pri- 


vate intereſt, than timely to check and to 


reſtrain its progreſs? 
Mie r this beoncenumber'd among 
the bleſſings of Your Majeſty's reign! 


might it be Your glory here, and Your e- 


ternal 


*. 


DEDICATION. vii 
ternal honour hereafter, to repreſs this 
increaſing, this enormous evil! 


Nox will it any way abate the merit 
of ſo glorious an undertaking, that the 
way to it, is neither dark nor difficult : 
that it may be compaſs d, with eaſe, and 
without reproach ; by /corning the ſcorn 
er, after the example of God! and 
ſhewing grace and favour to the lowly ; and 
by an open, avow'd encouragement. of 
learning, religion and vertue, in all or- 
ders and degrees of men: but eſpecial- 
ly in the clergy, 


SHALL Your Majeſty, know it Your 
higheſt obligation, and Your trueſt glo- 
ry, to attend, with humility and reve- 
rence, upon the publick worſhip of God, 
and ſhall every abandon'd miſcreant re- 
vile that God with impunity! that God 
by whom You rejgn!- Shall Your Majeſty 
ſee it to be Your ſureſt ſource of felicity, 
Your ſureſt ſtay of power, and moſt in- 
diſpenſable duty, to live in the avow'd 
practice of every. conjugal, every paren- 
tal, every private, and every publick ver- 

—.. | tue ; 
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tue: and ſhall vertue be reviled! Shall 
neither the veneration of the wiſeſt, nor 
the practice of the beſt, nor the power of 
the greateſt men, give 1 ir ſanction and 
ſecufiey: n 


TA 0 I 7. 5 tells us, chat in PR * 


generacy of the Roman empire, vice be- 


came ſo reputable, that thoſe who reve- 


renced vertue in their hearts, did not 


dare to | profeſs the leaſt ourward regard 


ud it. 


0 „ to Chriftians open irc. 
on, the ſure parent of every vice, and 
the {worn foe' to every vertue, is now in 
"the ſame hei ghth of reputation! which is 
not only a ſurer mark of degeneracy, but 
(What, methinks, ſhould give! {ome alarm 


tothe moſt ſecure libertine ) is, at leaſt, 
as faithful an indication of approaching 
ruin, — if God, in his unmerited met⸗ 
cy, prevent it Bot” : 


EvII tuſters, have ever WEN able to 


render vice reputable; and cannot the 
: righteous do as much for vertue? Is ver- - 


tue, 
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ſhall be eftabhſhed in righteouſneſs. - 


DEDICATION. Ix 
tue, (the greateſt of all earthly bleſſings! 
the faireſt and the lovelieſt of all human 
accompliſhments!) the only thing, which 
power cannot render honourable? which 


7 majeſty cannot manifeſt to be lovely? 


nor courts, becoming? Can the higheſt 
examples only influence to evil? God for- 
bid! ---- this were to ſtrip grandeur of its 
nobleſt prerogative, as well as its trueſt 


and richeſt intereſt. Let a prince hear the 


advice of a prince, (the wiſeſt of earthly 
rulers) upon this head; Take away the 
Aroſs from the ſilver, and there ſhall come 
forth a veſſel for the finer: take away the 
wicked from before the king, and his throne 


DEAD Sir! it needs little _— to 
ſee, that the beſt ſecurity of a throne, is 


its beſt ornament! Without arightſenſe 
of religion, ſervants are ſycophants; 

guards, keepers; and attendants, ene- 

mies in pay. ; 


Wovrp Your Majeſty live ſecure, 


.and reign glorious; be ignorance deſpi- 


ſed, and immorality dereſted! be open 


pro- 
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profaneneſs as openly diſcouraged; and 


lewd ſcurrility upon ſacred ſubjects, up- 
on the higheſt intereſts of reaſonable be- 


ings, effectually repreſſed ! if not with all 
that rigour of chaſtiſement, which miſ- 
guided zeal may require; yet, at leaſt 


with all that juſt contempt and indignati- 
on, which true religion muſt exact! which 


wiſdom recommends, and intereſt de- 
mands : ---- And let the vertue of this 
conduct be yet heighten'd, by that juſt e- 


ſeem, and honourable diſtinction, ſtea- 
dily conferred upon true : piety ; upon 
piety enlarged, and enlighten'd, as it 

ought; enlighten'd with uſeful learning, 


of every kind; and enlarged into a true 
concern for the temporal, and eternal 


intereſts of human-kind ; --- and the ſin- 


cerity of ſuch a diſpoſition, will beſt be 


ſeen, when it exerts itſelf, with all the 
openneſs of honeſty, with all the pati- 
ence of charity, and with all the courage 
of conviction, in a ſteady oppoſition to 
error, and defence of truth. 


So ſhall Your Majeſty effectually be, 


what You are fo gloriouſly titled! re- 


membring 


1 DEDICATION. xi 
membring always, that it is the nobleſt 
prerogative of a king that ſitteth on the 
throne of judgment, that he {cattereth 
away all evil with his eyes / that he is 
then, truly, the ſubſtitute of the ſupream 
Sovereign, when the righteous are ho- 
nour'd in his preſence, and the vile con- 


temm d. 


T rar this may ever be Your Maje- 
ſty's true character, and conſtant em- 
ng omg ; and that God may long pre- 
ſerve Vou in it; that of his infinite good- 
neſs, he may crown You with laſting 
glory here, and endleſs felicity hereafter, 
is the conſtant and ſincere prayer of, 


Your MajEesTr's, 


Mat dutiful and moſt devoted 


Subject and Servant. 
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AE reader is deſired to take notice, 


E following diſſertations, zaken in a 


E extenſroe ſenſe : to ſignify every inter- 


that the word revelation, is, in the 


poſition of the Divine Providence in the go- 
vernment of the world, out of the nn, 


eftabhſhed courſe of nature. 


IT maybe thought, perhaps, that I ſhould 


make ſome apology to the world, for troubling 


them with an thing relating to religious; 


(which ſeemeth, at preſent, more the 22 N 


of hight contempt, than real concern); eſpe- 


cally ſuch points of it, as have ſo 0 fren been 
rreated before, and by ſo many able * 5 


but 


— 
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tut fo far am I from thinking [needan apo- 
logy, that, I imagine, I ſhall have ſome de- 
gree of merit with the reader, if Tran enter- 
zam him with ſomer hing new, upon fo dry a 
ſubjeft : Novelty, being at preſet, in WY 1- 
rings of all fe 55 (next to irreligiom) the 
reigning merit / and novelty upon a ſubjett 
ſo obſolete,and ſo ſeemingly exhauſted, will, 
I 1505 be allow'd a more than common me- 
And, indeed, the ſcriptares ſeem to 
* 4 field, which hath hitherto been ren- 
 dered, in ſome reſpefs, rather barren, than 
fruitful by culture : (tho' in itſelf infonitely 
the richeſt aud the nobleſt of all others) or, if 
fruitſul o of ſalutary food, to the bumble, 
(which it yielded ſufficiently without . 
ture) yet to the proud, in no cminently better 
degree, than the carth under the curſe ; fruit- 


ful for the moſt part, in thorns and thiſtles! 


IT muſt be ownd, that much reading and 
erudition, together -wikth immenſé labour, 
have been laid out on the bible, ſince the re- 
ftauration of learning; and yet in reality, 
allthis, hath hitherto amounted to little more, 
than clearin g the way, and preparing pro- 


per materials, for men of genius. The hu 
man 
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man progreſs to perfection, is, and ever muſt 
be ſlo; and that which is moſt eagerly de- 
fired, muſt be laſt expected. | 


For my own part, ] muſt own, that with 
all human vanity about me, I can conſider 
the followmg diſſertations, but as ſo many 
 frrug gles of an induſtrious man, thro athic- 
ket ; which ſerve at firſt, but to let in a little 
glimering light: I ſhallnot, however, eſteem 
my labour loſt, if I have let in enough, to 
| prepare the pupil, for a fuller admiſſion of 

the day, from the ſubſequent efforts of more 
reſolution and, ſtrength. 1 


Tu misfortuné is, ſtudy and knowledge 
are nom almoſt out of date : learnimg is re- 
markably in the decline; and of neceſſity 
muſt decline, in proportion, as the preſent 
groveling, giddy, frevolous ſpirit of infidelity, 
(the bane of every thing arduous and excel- 
lent) prevails ; it being evident, that the only 
wiſdom upon the infidel's principles is this; 


Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die. 


HENCE the true cauſe of the growth of 


luxury among us, as among the Romans, in 


the decline of the common-wealth, upon the 


ſpread- 
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ſpreading of Epicurus's principles. -- Luis 
zogether with other vices, begets ſlorh; 
Aab, zgnorance ; and ignorunce in d 
vitiated mind, is the ſure parent 0 f inf ; 
delity. And as there are faſhions in 
opinions, as in other thin gs, infidelity is 
now among the reigning vanes of hfe / hut” 
thevanitres of this hfe, paſs away / and fleet 
faſt into their oppoſite extreams. --- Infideli- 
1 is now predommant; but ; perhaps, the 
juſteſt fear upon this head, is, that e 


ion will ſoon ſucceed it. 


| STRANGE Paradox. / the true Patent * 
mfidelity, is 1gnorance ; and yet 1 it's vaunted 
origins, is the pride of bog e but with 
this diſadvantage ; that it is oy knowledge 
of evil. For all knowledge of good, all true 
and valuable learning in the world, is md. 
putably onthe ſide of revelation.” Itisa me- 
lancholy reflection, —. the preſent pride o ＋ 
anfidelity is knowledge / but it's only Pew at. 
the laſt, will be ignorance. : 


I muſt indeedbeownd, that the modern 
patronsof infidelity, have: ſome learning; 
Engliſh zrauſlations, and Engliſh droines,' 


are e familiar to them; but the mfortune 5 os: 
that 
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that they fix, not upon their excellencies, but 
therr errors; ana ſo error rs GA rhe of = 
truth. 


Ir bath 8 been obſerved by the wiſe 72 
men, that nothing is ſo dangerous in any ſci- 
ence, as a little learning : alitele light, from 

the falſe or imperſecs view it gives of the no- 
bleſs objects, N to inſpire contempt, from 
zenorance ; and vanity, from contempt : 
when a fuller gleam, exhibning perfection 
and excellence m a true light, and a fairer 
proportion, mfpireth admiration, and con 
<a 1 of face; admiration, from excellence; 
and confuſion, \from the remembrance of paſt | 
arrogance. A ſlender portiom of knowledge, 
Jſhews only our pins e which make us 
va ; a larger, dt plays our Wants, and 
makes u 15 humble. 


IT 58 the obſervation, of that great honour 
of England, andof human nature, the Lord 
Ba cox; that a little learning inclineth 
mens minds to Atheiſm, but depth in it 
brings them about again to religion. has 
is true of Science in general, is more remark- 
* ſo, in relation 2 aromit y; where, as 
B there 


eas 
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there is more room for true wiſdom, there 15 
more range for folly. Tb the truth 1s, it is 
hard to ſay which is moſt ruinous in this 
point, ſlender knowledge, or downright ig- 
norance; the mfidel” world, (if You except 
ſome fow men of genius, hurried away by 
vanity, ambition, imagination, and ſenſual 
prrſurts) being, for the moſt part, divided 
but into two claſſes: men of litile learng, 
and men of none. Their acquiſitions are un- 
equal ; but their capacity and conceit the 
ſame, 


How lamentable a proſpec is "RIS 
vanity, in this view a man, whoſe conceit 
ſets him above ſubmitting to plain truths, 


and reaſonable evidence, is in a deſperate 


way / the ſame pride, which ſhuts his eyes 
upon the cleareſt points, but too often deter- 
mines him upom the darkeſt, Conduttedthus, 
by vanity, and zgnorance, whilſi the blind, 
leads the blind, zz 7s impoſſible, but that he 
muſt fall into the pit. Happy, if his fall | 
convinces him of his folly F "OI it concludes 


an his ruin. 


THAT men ſoul rejoice in Has hebt, 


| whats it hath pleaſed God to drffſe upon the 


human 
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human ſoul, is but right, and reaſonable ; 
but that men ſhould reject that glorious light, 
which came down from heaven, to be led 
wholly by their own, is juſt as wiſe, as it 
would be, to prefer a elmmering taper, o 
the fun in his glory ! is in tub, to prefer 
comparative darkneſs à condutt, which 
can only be aſtribed to weak eyes, or a wicl- 
ed heart. Men love darkneſs better than 
light, becauſe their deeds are evil! and 
yer, tho the preſent condition of the world, 
rs, in truth, a melancholy proſpect in the 
eye of true piety, ( for what can be more 
melancholy, than to ſee wiſdom mſulted by 


folly and reaſonable beings play uih per- 


dition) get I cam t help thmking, that it 1s 
a proſpect, which ſometimes ſhews ſelf ro 
the moſt ſerious eye, in a ludicrous light: 
who, that beholds the preſent mad mſults of 
zrreligion, can ſometimes forbear imagming 
zo himſelf, the mock-trmmph of Caligula, 


for the ſpoils of the ocean? Men glory in 


therr ſhame, becauſe they ſee it not; and 
nothing but more hight, can bring them to 
their Sn. 


2 
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Ix what is here endeavoured, ſhall be 
deem d ſuſficient, to humble this ſhameful 
mnſolence of infideluy, and to take away all 
pretence to trmumph, from imagin'd abſur- 
diy, or mconſiſtency, in the moſt excep- 
tionablè parts of revelation, my end is au- 
fuer d. That enough is done to this pur- | 
poſe, I ſhall not ſeruple to pronounce ; at 
leaſt, if I have any idea of truth, or evi- 
dence. And methinks there is mighty va- 
nity, in any man's imagining that he hath ; 
znaſmuch as it requires no vaſt talents, be- 
ond common ſenſe, in any man converſant 
in rational diſquiſitions, to diſtingutſh plain 
truth from manifeſt falſhood, by their com- 
mon and known-marks and characters. 
In truth, there is no more vanity in this, 
than in imagining that he can diſtinguiſh 
hight from darkneſs, or men from db hg / 
and if there 1s not, I will take upon me to 
ſay, that whatever ] have offered for evi- 
dence im the following treatiſe, is ſuch. ---- 
That the neceſſity of revelation, the truth 
of the Moſaic hiſtory, and the abſuraity of 
the objettions made to it, are, in mam in- 


ances, as clearly. proved, in the following 
4 * Aer 
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be 3 d;ſſertations, as any theorem in Fuclid ; by 


7 axioms, as evident, by 2h Lat as 
4 | „ 
7 plain, and by deduttions, as clear; conſe- 


quently, that infidelity here (after a fair 
examination of the points ſo diſcuſsd) is 
as irrational, as diſſent, there. But if any 
man images otherwiſe, and ſhall thmk 
Fit to arraigu my reaſonings, of fallacy or 
Flalſbood, his wiſeſt way, if he miends no- 
thing but his own convittion, and the 
triumph of truth, will be, to try his ſaga- 
city, in detefling, and his firength, in 
confuting them; which I thus pubhickly and 
karneſtly entreat and exhort all ſuch to do; 
and which, if they attempt to do, by 
any other method, than that of fair rea- 
ſoning, I deſire them before-hand to take 
notice, that, as I ſhall make no other re- 
turn than the contempt of ſilence, ſo every 
candid man muſt conſider ſuch procecdimg, 


in them, as a confefs d defeat. 


I $PEAK this, in the ſpirit of a man, 
who ſpeaks from conviction; and hath no 
other imereſt but that of iruth : which 
feareth not to be brought to the teſt of reaſon, 
and which is often, not more promoted, 


by 
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by the beſt ar gur 


A of ts advocates, than 
| by the determin d oppoſition of ils enemies, 
0 — the enemies of every thing vertuous and 
| valuable in this world for after all 
whatever fpecrons pretences the preſent op- 
poſitions to religon may carry with them, 
they are, in effeftt, but the diſpute of Da- 
tius's young men revred. === And hows 
ever the canſe of wine and women (the 
vanities and pleaſures of life) may prevail 
for a ſeaſon, muſt end, as that td, in fa- 
vour of truth. Truth endureth, and is 
always ſtrong ; it liveth, and conquereth, 
for ever more, 
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Diss ERTATION I. 
07 the forbidden Fruit. 
" SHALL begin with the firſt revelation given 
to Adam in paradiſe, as you will find it in the 


ſecond chapter of Geneſis, at the 16th and 17th 
verſes | 1 


16. Anp the Lord God commanded the man, fay- 
ing, Of every tree of the garden thou mayeſt freely eat. 


17. Bur of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil thou ſhalt not eat of it; for in the day that thow 
eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die. 


Nor HIN 6 could be more agreeable to the wiſ⸗ 
dom and goodneſs of God, than to provide plenty of 
nM. "= > proper 
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proper food for all the creatures he had formed; but 


as thele creatures were of very various natures, and 


conſequently what was proper food for one, might 
be very improper food for another, Adam muſt, in 
this caſe, be under great difficulties, without ſome di- 


rection from God: for ſuppoſing that he had a right 


to make uſe of any food that came in his way, wich- 
out an expreſs grant from his Maker, (as I think it e- 


vident he had not) it would, however, be irrational in 


him, to run the riſque of taking any food, which 


might not only be improper, but pernicious to him; 


and, without ſome direction from God, it was im- 
poſſible for him to know what food was proper, o- 
therwiſe than by examining the nature of his own 
conſtitution, and the nature of the ſeveral fruits be- 
fore him, and the ſuitableneſs of each to the other; 
and how this could be done in that ſtate is utterly in- 
conceiveable, otherwiſe than by experiment; and the 


experiment might have been as fatal to him, as it hath 


ſince been to many of his poſterity z great numbers 
of whom have been deſtroyed, by fruits apparently 
fair and inviting. And theretore, as the wiſdom and 
oodneſs of God were engaged in the preſervation of 
bis own creature (for otherwiſe the very firſt object 
he mer, might have defeated all the ends of his crea- 
tion) the ſame attributes neceſſarily required that he 
ſhould be informed how to preſerve his being, and 
caution'd how he might impair or deſtroy it. 


Ir you ſuppoſe his ſenſes were ſo perfect, that he 
could, by their aſſiſtance alone, certainly diſtinguiſh 
what food was ſalutary, and what noxious, you muſt 
at the ſame time ſuppoſe him formed in much more 
perfection than any of his poſterity; and it that is al- 
Ges. the truth of revelation is ſo far eſtabliſh'd ; and 
if it is not allow'd, tis a demonſtration that revela- 
tion in this caſe was neceſſary; — neceſſary, as the 
wiſdom and the Goodneſs of God: Let the adver- 
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faries of reveal'd religion chuſe which part of this di- 
lemma they like belt. | 5 


N ow as reaſon ſhews, that this grant and this re- 
velation were, as far as we can conceive, neceſſary, 
ſcripture aſſures us that they were made; for we are 
told in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, that when Adam 


vas created, God gave him a right to every herb and 


tree upon the face ot the earth; and when he tranſla- 
ted him into paradiſe, we are aſſured, that he gave 
him free permiſſion to eat the fruit ot every tree in the 
garden, except one; and that he added the reaſon ot 
that reſtraint, becauſe the eating the fruit of that 
tree would be pernicious to him; for in the day thou 
eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die; or, as it is in the o- 
riginal, dying thou ſhalt die; i. e. you ſhall certainly 
contract a mortal infirmity: now, foraſmuch as a 
man who hath a mortal infirmity upon him, is, in 
truth, in a dying condition, he may from that mo- 


ment be ſtrictly and properly ſaid to be dying. 


Whereas then, as I have obſerved to you, reaſon de- 
monſtrates that this revelation was neceſſary, and 
{cripture ſhews it to be made; here is a new argu- 
ment of the truth of ſcripture; for what can be a 
clearer demonſtration of the truth of any writing, 
than demonſtrating it to be perfectly conformable to 
the neceſſary truth and nature of things? 


Ir it be ask'd, why Adam was not ſupernaturally 
endo w d with the knowledge of food as well as of a- 


nimals? - I anſwer, that tor ought we know ſo he 


was: this hiſtory is very ſhort, poſſibly he was fully 
incormed of all plants and fruits, hut certainly he was 
of that on which his own well-being, and that of 
his poſterity, depended. 7 | 


B u r here we are asked by infidels, with high in- 
ſults upon our credulity and ignorance, how it was 
poſſible that cating the _ of a tree could _— 
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the ſuppoſed perfection of Adam's nature? make him 
blind, and vitious, and miſerable; and what is more 
abſurd than all this, entail guilt and miſery upon his 
lateſt poſterity ? 


IN anſwer to this, I cannot but own, that theſe 
difficulties have perplex'd the ableſt heads of all ages; 
ſince the curioſity and vanity of men have urged them 
more to canvas the ways of infinite wiſdom with ar- 
rogance, than to ſubmit to them with humility z and 
yet more enlarged obſervations upon the laws of God 
in the government of the world, added to ſome late 
_ diſcoveries in the knowledge of nature, will, I hope, 
enable us to give all theſe difficulties ſuch clear and ra- 
tional ſolutions, as may be ſufficient ro ſubdue any 
unreaſonablenels, leſs than that of infidelity, to the 
end of the world. 


I NEED not be at much pains to inform the rea- 
der, that the {in of our firft parents conſiſted in their 
indulging an irregular appetite, in order to obtain a 
higher degree of knowledge, contrary to the expreſs 
command of God. Now l ask, Is it any way incon- 
ſiſtent with the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, to pu- 
niſh this abuſe of reaton, by impairing the powers 
of that very faculty they had ſo wantonly abuſed ? 
or to puniſh the indulgence of irregular appetites in 
our firſt parents, by giving them up to irregular ap- 
petites for the reſt of their lives? and in this caſe, tis 
evident, they would naturally become vitious, and 
miterable, and involve their poſterity in the neceſſary 
conſcquences of their own guilt and folly. 


W = fee it now an eſtabliſhment of God in the na- 
ture and conſtitution of things, that all irregular in- 
dulgence of our appe ites is attended with evil; and 
that every ſuch indulgence makes thoſe appetites yet 
more irregular. We alſo ſce it eſtabliſh'd in t he 
nature of things, that all vain and unreaſonable purſt * 
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of ſuperior wiſdom, all pride of knowledge, natural - 
ly tend to impair the powers of the mind, by taking 
off the thoughts from their proper objects, and by gi- 
Z ving them falſe and fantaſtic views; and in conſe- 


quence of this, ſeldom fail to end, either in downright 
madneſs, or ſpecious folly. Now, why in the ap- 
pointment of God, the ſearch of forbidden know- 
ledge, by an irregular indulgence in forbidden fruit, 
ſhould not have any or all thele effects, tho? out of 
the ordinary courſe, or preſent ſtate of things, I be- 
lieve all the deiſts in the world will find it hard to ex- 
plain; unleſs they think it impoſſible that any other 
than the preſent eſtabliſnment could ever have ſub- 
ſiſted: or if there could, unleſs they think it reaſo- 
nable, that God Almighty ſhould ſuſpend his laws, 
and over-rule his own eſtabliſh'd order of nature, in 
favour of Adam and Eve, who were, at leaſt in this 


point, the moſt unpardonable delinquents that ever 


were in the world. 


' Burit it be ſaid, that tranſgreſſing the Com- 


mandment of God in this inſtance, is puniſh'd with 


more than the ordinary penalty of indulging an irre- 


gular appetite; I anſwer, that allowing it to be ſo, 


the penalty of the firſt tranſgreſſion, ſhould in wiſ- 
dom and in juſtice, be greater than that of any ſubſe- 


_ tranſgreſſion; becauſe all depended upon the 
rſt; as alſo to deter all poſterity, and to let them lee, 


by this example, that whatever penalty God denoun- 


ces againſt guilt, will infallibly be executed. 


B ur this point will be yet more fully cleared, up- 
on the principles of natural knowledge; (even with- 


out ſuppoſing any eſtabliſhment different from the 
_ preſent, excepting that man was then in the perfecti- 
on in which it beſt became infinite wiſdom and good- 


neſs to create him.) 
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W = know there are ſeveral fruits in ſeveral parts of 
the world, of to noxious a nature, as to deſtroy the 
beſt human conſtitution upon earth. We allo know 
very well, that there axe ſome fruits in the world which 
 inflame the blood into fevers and phrenzies, ---- And 
we are told, that the Indians are acquainted with a 
certain juice, which immediately turns the perlong 
who drinks it into an idiot; leaving him at the frame 
time in the enjoyment of his health, and all the pow 
ers of his body; - Now I ask, whether it is not 

oflible, nay, whether it is not rational to believe, 
that the ſame fruit, which, in the preſent infirmity ot 
nature, would utterly deſtroy the human conſtituti- 
on, might, in the higheſt perfection we can imagine 
it, at leaſt diſturb, and impair, and diſeaſe it? and 
whether the ſame fruit which would now inflame any 
man living into a fever or phrenzy, might not inflame 
Adam into a turbulence and irregularity of paſſion and 
appetite? and whether the ſame fluids which inflame 
the blood into irregularity of paſſion and appetite, 
may not naturally produce infection, and impair the 
conſtitution ? alſo, whether the ſame juice, which 
now ſo affects the brain of an ordinary man, as to 
make him an idiot, might not ſo affect the brain of 
Adam, as to bring his underſtanding down to the pre- 
ſent ſtandard ot ordinary men? and if this be poſſible, 
and not abſurd to be ſuppoſed, tis evident the ſubſe- 
quent ignorance and corruption of human nature 
may clearly be accounted for upon theſe ſuppoſiti- 
ons; nay, I had al moſt ſaid upon any one of them? 
for the perfection of human nature conſiſting in the 
dominion of reaſon over the paſſions and appetites, 
whatever deſtroy'd the abſoluteneſs of that dominion, 
whether by inflaming the paſſions, or impairing the 
powers of reaſon, mult of neceſſity deſtroy the per- 
fection of human nature; and, in conſequence of that, 
produce iin, guilt, and miſery in Adam; and entail it 
upon his poſterity, el 
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Ar. mankind were in Adam. The knowledge 
of nature proves this to be true. And we well know 
that the infections and infirmities of the father, affect 
the children yet in his loins; and it the mother be e- 
qually infected, muſt, unleſs removed by proper re- 
medies, affect their 8 to the end of the world: 
---- Or, at leall, till the infection extinguiſhes the race 
affected with it. Therefore, why all mankind might 
not by their firſt father's ſin be reduced to the ſame 
condition of infirmity and corruption with himſelf, 
(eſpecially when the mother was equally infirm and 
infected) I believe no man, any way skill'd in the 
knowledge of nature, will ſo much as pretend to ſay. 
Aud if it is not abſurd and irrational to -ſuppole, 
that this might be done, certainly it can neither be ab- 
ſurd or irrational to believe that it was done: eſpeci- 
ally when we believe it, upon the credit of the wiſeſt, 
the moſt authentic, the beſt atteſted hiſtory in the 
whole world, except that of the goſpels; a hiſtory 
confirmed by the oldeſt, the moſt credible, and the 
molt authentic traditions of all antiquity z and what 
is yet more, confirmed beyond all reaſonable doubt, by 
the very reaſon, and nature, and truth of things: 


and in the preſent caſe, confirmed beyond all poſſibi - 


lity of doubt, by the teſtimony of all ages, and by 
the experience of every man living upon the face of 
the carth z ---» as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, | 
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Diss ERT AT ION II. 


Concerning the knowledge of the brute world 
conveyed to Adam, ? 


A NOTHER revelation neceſſary to Adam in 
the ſtate of innocence, was the nature of the 
ſeveral creatures formed for his uſe. And another, 
fo be aflured that God had given him dominion over 
them. 


Firſt, TT was neceſſary for him to know the na- 
ture of the ſeveral creatures made for his uſe, other- 
wile *tis impoſſible he could uſe them to any good or 
reaſonable purpoſe z and *tis a neceſſary conſequence 
from the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that when he 
beſtows any right upon any of his creatures, he ſhould 
endow them with the means of enjoying it; and tis 
evident, that if Adam was created under all the pre- 
ſent infirmities and neceſſities of human nature, he 


muſt be miſerable for a long courſe of years; nay, pro- 


bably he mighr periſh, before he could find out by his 
own ſagacity the fitneſs of the ſeveral creatures, to 
ſupply the ſeveral neceſſities and conveniences of hu- 
man life ; or, having found it, to be able, by the force 
of his own ſtrength and wiſdom, with no other than 
the aſſiſtance of his wife, to ſubdue and apply thoſe 
creatures to the ſeveral ends and uſes for which they 
were ordained by God. At leaſt it hath coſt his poſte- 
rity much pains to this purpoſe, tho” aſſiſted by num- 
bers, and advantaged by all the inventions of art. It 
hath exhauſted the wiſdem of many ſucceſſive gene- 
| rations, 
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rations, to arrive at a thorough improvement and in- 
formation in theſe points; and yet no man of com- 
mon learning believes them to be fully attain'd to this 
day. And is it any way agreeable to the ideas we 
have of the divine beneficence, to believe, he would 
leave his innocent creatures, fo long deſtitute of ſo 
many comforts and conveniences of life, or ſuffer 
them to pine and periſh for want of them? Mortals, 
ill inform'd of the benignity and perfection of the di- 
vine Being, may give up their belief to ſuch abſurdi- 
ties; but, God be praiſed, Chriſtians know better 
things. 1 1 


TAE ſum of the argument is this; if Alam was 
created under the preſent infirmities and neceſſities of 
human nature, he muſt have been long miſerable, per- 
haps to the laſt moment of his life, without the 
knowledge ot the nature and uſes of the ſeveral crea- 
tures. ---- Tis inconſiſtent with the juſtice and good- 
neſs of God, to ſuffer him to be miſerable, or periſh 
innocent; and therefore *tis a neceſſary conſequence 
from the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that he was 
inform'd of theſe points as ſoon as it was neceſſary, i. e. 
as ſoon as he was created. - And to this end, tis e- 
vident, that either God muſt have endowed him with 
ſuch exceeding ſagacity and penetration as to diſcern 
the natures of all animals at firſt ſight, and then 
Moſes's account of this matter is literally true. Or 
elſe, he muſt convey this knowledge to him by an ex- 
preſs revelation. Let the adverſaries of reveal'd religi- 
on alſorake which {ide of this dilemma they like bell. 


THE next revelation neceſſary to Adam at this 
time, was, that God had given him dominion over 
the creatures; for to what purpoſe would it have been 
to him, to have known the natures of the ſeveral be- 
ings about him, and their fitneſs to miniſter to his ſa- 
tisfactions, and to ſerve the neceſſities and convenien- 
ces of his lite, if he could not be aſſured at the ſame 

time 
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time that he had a right to apply them to thoſe ends? 
and ' tis certain that fitneſs could not infer right, bt 
the fitneſs in one creature to ſerve the ends of another, 


infers no right in that other to apply that creature to 
his own uſes; and all the caſuiſts upon earth will ne- 


ver be able to demonſtrate, that he had a right ſo 
much as to the milk of a cow, without an expreſs 
grant from God. — It was abſolutely neceſſary theres 
tore that God Almighty ſhould give him a right to 
the creatures; and not only ſo, but ſhould give him 
dominion over them: ſuch a dominion as ſhould im- 
ply awe and {ubmiſſion in them, and authority and 
rule in him; otherwiſe 'tis impoſſible to ſay, why 
the farit lion or tyger that met him, ſhould nor at the 
ſame time devour him; or the firſt cow, or horſe, or 
elephant he attempted to tame, ſhould not gore, or 
trample, or tear him to pieces. 


I BESEECAH you to conſider, what muſt the 
condition of a man ſent into the world in the midſt of 
ſo many ſavage creatures, prone and enabled to de- 
ſtroy him, if thoſe creatures were not at the ſame 
time reſtrained; *tis evident, that without this, he 
muſt be miſerable beyond imagination; and that no 
man of common ſenſe would take life upon thoſe 
terms, even now, with all the advantage of arts and 


arms; to be the only man upon the globe, encompaſ- 


ſed with brutes and ſavages, ready and able to devour 
and deſtroy him. And much leſs would he accept ot 
life upon the terms of being placed naked and defence- 
leſs in thoſe circumſtances. And ' tis as evident, that 
what a man of common ſenſe would not take, a being 
ot infinite goodneſs would nor give to a reaſonable 
creature, upon thoſe terms. - And therefore, as cer- 
tain as it can be, that God is infinitely wiſe and good, 
ſo certain is it, that when he ſent man into the world, 


naked and defenceleſs, he placed him in it in full aſſu- 
rance of ſecurity from the creatures, and dominion 


over them. And conſequently Moſes's account ot this 
| 1 | Matter, 
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matter, in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, is demonſtrably 
true; where he tells us, that as ſoon as God had de- 
clared his reſolution to make man in his own image, 
he decreed them dominion over all the other crea- 
tures. — And accordingly we are aſſured, that as ſoon 
as Adam and Eve were created, God bleſſed them; and 


God ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and re- 


pleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it, and have dominion over 
the fiſh of the ſea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.—— 
And as nothing could ſo fully ſatisfy Adam, that he 
was in full poſſeſſion of this dominion, as bringing the 
creatures before him, and letting him ſee his own au- 
thority, and their ſubmiſſion, (which he could not 
but ſee by their behaviour on that occaſion) we are 


aſſured from the ſcriptures that they were brought 


before him; and that he gave them names, which 
the knowledge of the Hebrew ſhews us to be ſignifi- 
cant of their natures; from whence we infer, that 
God gave him alſo a clear inſight into their ſeveral 
ee uo and qualities, and uſes, as far as was neceſſa- 
ry to his well-being; and that ſuch knowledge was 
neceſſary to his well-being, I have already ſhewn. 


B u 1 here it may be objected, that if Alam and 
Eve were ſo throughly inform'd in the nature of the 
creatures, how was it poſſible that the ſerpent could 


deceive beings of ſuch ſuperior abilities? 


I x anſwer to this, I ſhall omit the various opinions 
of Doctors and Rabbi's on this head, and barely men- 


tion that which is moſt natural and obvious ſrom the 


ſcripture. 


EVE very well knew that the ſerpent, tho' ſub- 
til, was yer denied the uſe of reaſon and ſpeech z, and 
therefore, when ſhe ſaw him endow'd with both, and 
heard him attribute theſe perfections to the virtue of 


the forbidden fruit, it was eaſy for her to conclude 
thus 
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thus with herſelf, that if the virtue of that fruit was 
ſo wondertul, as to make the ſerpent rational from 
brute, twas probable enough it might raiſe her from 
rational to divine; and this was ſuch a temptation as 


reaſon could not eaſily reſiſt, as ſhall be ſhewn here- 
after. Tis true, this matter is related ſhortly, and, 


to our preſent capacities, ſomewhat obſcurely in the 


ſcripture; but, if we conſider, that the human un- 


derſtanding was much more perfect before the fall; 
and that in this perfection it was caſy to learn the 
ſpeaker's thoughts from a ſhort hint, without the toil 
of thoſe long and laborious deductions, which our pre- 
{ent dulneſs hath made neceſſary; we ſhall find that 
the ſerpent had no need to ſpeak one word more than 
he is ſaid to do on this occaſion. Nay, if he had 
ſpoken more, he might have defeated his deſign; by 


letting Eve ſee that he had not attain'd to all that ſaga- 


city he pretended to, by eating the forbidden fruit. 
In ſhort, this conference is a ſpecimen of that 


Mort ſagacious reaſoning, which human nature 
was capable of in its perfeftion. And as I am 


fully fatisfied that the ſerpent had no nced of ſaying 


one word more to Eve on this occaſion, than is here 


recorded; ſo I think it evident, that Moſes, in relating 
no more than what was ſaid, hath diſcharged the part 


of a faithful hiſtorian, which he would not have done, 


had he related one word more. 


AND, in order to clear this, I ſhall again repeat 
this poſition ; that the perfection of our underſtand- 
ing in this world is knowledge by hints, or ſimple 
propoſitions; as the perfection of our underſtanding 
inthe next, will be knowledge by intuition. And 
whoever is any way converſant in hiſtory, or hath 


converſed with any ſagacity himſelf, cannot bur 


know that nothing is more common than to diſcern a 
whole train of thoughts by one word, —— nay, b 
a look, - a ſigh, or even a motion of the head or hand. 
— And what hath ſo much diſtinguiſhed the abili- 
| ties 
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ties of Sir //aac Newton, and ſome other men of great 
genius to the world, as their perception of very new 
and remote truths, from very ſimple principles, which 
others, even when diſcovered, could not attain, with- 
out along trainof conſequences at leaſt, what could 
raiſe their abilities ſo high in our eſteem, as to be ſa- 
tisfied they were capable of ſuch perception? And 
this being granted, tis evident that the reaſoning 1 


have mentioned on this head, is clearly deducible 


from the converſation between the ſerpent and the 
woman, mentioned on this occaſion ;z as you may 
read in the third chapter of Geneſis eſpecially when 
we conſider the clear connection between this conver- 
ſation and the precedent command of abſtinence given 
by God, which made an ampler account of this mat- 
ter leſs neceſſary ; . the words are as follow; And 
he ſaid unto the woman, Yea, hath God ſaid, Ye ſhall 
not eat of every tree of the Garden? Or rather, as 


it is in the original, Tea, becauſe God hath ſaid, Ye 
ſhall not eat of every tree of the garden? And the wo- 


man ſaid unto the ſerpent, We may eat of the fruit of the 
trees of the garden; but of the fruit of the tree which is 


in the midſt of the garden, God hath ſaid, Ye ſball not 


eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, left ye die. —- And the 


ſerpent ſaid unto the woman, Te ſhall not ſurely die; be- 


cauſe God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall be as gods, knows- 
ing good and evil. And when the woman (aw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleaſant to the 


eyes, and atree to be deſired to make one wiſe, ſhe took of 
the fruit thereof, and did eat. 15 | 


N ow whoever attends carefully to theſe words, 
will find theſe three points clearly contain'd in them: 


Firſt, THA r the ſerpent had ſome way or other 
invited Eve to eat of that fruit, probably by exprel- 
ſing great rapture and tranſport upon taſting it him- 
ſelf, and that notwithſtanding ſhe refuted ſo much as 

7 ro 
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to touch it; and ſignified the reaſon of her refuſal, 
becauſe it was forbidden under pain ot death. 


Secondly, THA x heridicules that reaſon, and aſ- 
ſigns another reaſon. 23 


AN PD Thirdly, that ſhe is confirmed in the truth of 
that other reaſon, from the ſerpent's experiment, and 
ſo eats the fruit. 


Firſt, TT appears that the ſerpent had ſome way or 
other invited Eve to eat of that fruit, and that not- 
withſtanding ſhe refuſed ſo much as to touch it. All 
this is plainly implied in the ſerpent's firſt queſtion z 
Zea, becauſe God hath ſaid, Te ſhall not eat of every 
tree in the garden? — Now this queſtion plainly im- 
plies a reproach upon a refuſal ; and ſuch a reproach 
plainly implies an application made and rejected. 
For what can be clearer than that the meaning of theſe 
words is plainly this ? == What, you refuſe to cat of 
this tree, becauſe God hath not allow'd you to eat 
the fruit of the trees in the garden. Now, that 
this is the meaning of the ſerpent's words, is evident 
from Eve's reply, wherein ſhe corrects the reaſon aſ- 
fign'd by the ſerpent, and aſſigns the true reaſon of 


her refuſal. For this reply evidently implies theſe 


four things. 


Firſt, THAT application had been made to her to 


eat that fruit. 


Secondly, THA x ſhe refuſed ſo much as to touch 


it, and aſſigned the reaſon of that refuſal; becauſe 
God had forbidden „ 


Thirdly, THA r the ſerpent pretended to miſtake 


that reaſon. 


AND 
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Ap fourthly, That ſhe corrects his pretended mi- 
ſtake, and afligns the true reaſon of her refuſal; and 
all theſe inferences are founded upon this plain 
axiom. | gs 


A reply correcting the wrong rages of a refuſal aſſigned 

by the adverſary, and aſſigning the right, — implies theſe 
four things. 1ſt, That an application was made. 
2dly, That it was rejected for a certain reaſon. — 3dly, 
That this reaſon was affeftedly or ignorantly miſtaken by 
the adverſary. And 4rthly, That this miſtake was 
corretted in the reply, and the true reaſon aſſigned. 


AND foraſmuch as there is a plain inſinuation a- 
gainſt the goodneſs of God, in the ſerpent's queſtion 
as if God had made ſomething which was not good; 
or, at leaft, had wirhheld ſomething that was good, 


nay, which was the beſt of all the good things 


he had made, from them, and conſequently was 
not ſo bountiful and beneficent, as they might 
think him; ſhe in her anſwer vindicates the goodneſs 
of God; and adds the reaſon ot his forbidding them 
that fruit, iz. leſt ye die, i. e. becauſe it would 
certainly be deſtructive to them; ſhe knew very well 
that the fruit might be good, and anſwer many excel- 
lent ends of providence, and yet be deſtructive to 
them. Now that apprehenſion the tempter ridicules, 
by affirming, in an inſolent irony, and in the direct 
contradiction of God's own words, Te ſhall not ſurely 
die; and then adds what he would inſinuate to be the 
true reaſon of God's prohibition, becauſè God doth 
know that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes ſhall be open- 
ed, and ye ſhall be as gods, knowing good and evil, that 
was the reaſon that God forbid you to eat it. | 


No v the difficulty here, is, how the tempter could 
take upon him to pronounce this ſo pert 
— or why Eve ſhould believe him when = did? 

TRE 
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. 


Tx x anſwer to this is obvious. Eve ſaw him eat 
the fruit, as I ſhall ſhew you immediately; and that 


he eat it to his great advantage, and not to his deſtruc- 


tion; and therefore it was probable ſhe might do ſo 
too. 5 


No w upon ſuppoſition that Eve ſaw him eat it, 
without any ill conſequence, the queſtion which 
would then naturally ariſe in her mind, was this; If 
this fruit is not deſtructive to life, as *tis plain from 
the ſerpent that it is not, why did God forbid us 
to eat it? — To this doubt, which it was eaſy for the 
ſerpent to foreſee would ariſe in her mind, and to ob- 


ſerve by her countenance that it had ariſen there, he 
ives a plain and plauſible anſwer; — Becauſe, ſays 


e, (for ſo the word is in the Hebrew; becauſe) God 
doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof your eyes ſhall be 
opened, and ye ſhall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
As if he had ſaid, You are ata loſs to know, if 
this tree is not deſtructive, why God hath forbid yuu 
to cat it. The anſwer is plain; he forbad you, be- 
cauſe he knew that your eating it would raiſe you up 
to the perfections of his own nature. 


No w that Eve was confirmed in the truth of this 
reaſon by the ſerpent's experiment, appears plainly 
from the words immediately following, which are 


theſe, Aud when the woman [aw that the tree was god 
for food,--— and that it was pleaſant tothe eyes, and a 


tree to be deſired to make one wiſe, ſhe took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat. Now from theſe words I clearly 
conclude, that Eve ſaw the ſerpent eat the forbidden 
fruit, and aſcribed his ſpeech and knowledge to the 
eating of it; and this concluſion I found upon this 
Plain axiom. | 


W nogveE R declares à certain knowledge of a truth 
pbich can only be had by experiment, declares @ 1755 
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knowledge that that experiment was made. Now Eve 


Could plainly know from her ſenſes, that the fruit was 


deſirable to the eye, but ir was impoſſible ſhe could 
know that it was good for food but from the example 


and experiment of the ſerpent. It was alſo impoſ- 


ſible ſhe could know that it was deſirable to make 
wiſe, but by the example of the ſerpent; whom ſhe 
ſaw from a brute become a rationaland vocal creature, 
as ſhe thought by eating that fruit. -The text ſays, 
ſhe /aw it was good for food, and that it was deſirable to 
make wiſe, And ſeeing, does not imply conjecture or 
belief, but certain knowled ge knowledge found- 
ed upon evidence and proof ſuch proof as ſhe had 
then before her eyes.-----And when once We arefure 
that ſhe had this proof, as tis evident ſhe had, the 
whole conference between her and the ſerpent is as 
rational and: intelligible, as any thing in the whole 


L „„ % — 


* N tits 
B v r here it is objected, that Eve expreſſes no ſuch 
thing as fear or ſurprize on ſo ſtrange an event, as that 
of a brute's ſpeaking to.her, which naturally ſhould 
happen; and conſequently this relation is incredible 
on that account. 1 


IN anſwer to this, I beſeech theſe objectors ſeri- 
ouſly to reflect, whether human nature is now in 
ſuch native perfection, as to be able to anſwer and at- 
tain the true ends of ſuch a being as man is; that it is 
not now in ſuch perfection, needs little ſagacity to ſees 
or ingenuity to.own ; that it was ſo in its original for- 
mation, no way misbecomes the beſt philoſophy to 
believe; foraſmuch as it is apparently a neceſſary con- 
lequence from the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God. Now ' tis evident, that, in ſuch a ſtate, reaſon 
muſt enjoy a calm dominion; and conſequently, that 
there was no room for thoſe ſudden ſtarts of ima- 
gination, or thoſe ſudden, tumults, agitations, 
tailures,. and — of the blood and ſpirit 

| now 
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now incident to human nature; and therefore Eve 3 
was incapable of fear or ſurprize from ſuch accidents ? 
as would diſquiet the beſt of her poſterity.--- This 


objection then is ſo far from prejudicing the truth 


. — 


of the Moſaic hiſtory, that, ro me, I own, tis a | 


* 


ſtrong preſumption in its favour. 


B v r after all, if this objection 2 weight 

. 1 dele er what 
there is in this philoſophic ſerenity of our firſt pa- 
rent, (ſuppoſing the whole of her conduct on this 
occaſion fully related to us) ſo far exceeding the ſere- 


with my reader, I beſeech him ro confi 


nity of Fabricius, upon the ſudden appearance and cr 


ot the elephant contrived by Pyrrbus to diſcompoſe 
him; or the ſteddineſs of Brutus upon the appearance 
of his evil genius? -and yet, I believe, Plutarch no 
way ſuffers in his credit, as an hiſtorian, by the relati- 
on of thoſe events; ar leaſt, had he related thoſe ſur- 
prizing accidents, without ſaying one word of what 
effects they had upon the paſſions of. the perſons con- 


cern'd; his relations had certainly been liable to no im- 


putation of incredibility, or even improbability upon 


that account. 


3 1 143 
2 + 


No v let the wiſeſt of mankind imagine himſelf in 


Eve's condition, I would usk ſuch a one, If a brute 
ſhould accoſt him with the ſame power of ſpeech, and 
ſtrength of reafon, and ſhould aſcribe both to the 
ſame cauſe that the ſerpent did, whether ſo powerful 
a tempration would nor, in all probability, influence 
him to the ſame tranſgreſſion? If then, there be no- 
thing abſurd, or impoſſible, or unphiloſophical, in 
ſuppoſing that the organs of a brute could be ſo acted 
by the influence of a ſuperior intelligence, as there 
evidently is not; then is there plainly nothing abſurq, 
impoſſible, or incredible in this whole account of the 
conference between Eve and the ferpent; nay, ſo far 
other wiſe, that, as it is now explain d, I will be bold 
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to ſay, 'tis the moſt rational ſcheme of deception, and 
the beſt fitted to work its end, that the ſubtileſt of all 
created fpirits can be conceived capable of deviſin 
hon the occaſion, ----- nay more, that the whole o 
this account is incomparably more agreeable to reaſon 
and philoſophy, and, conſequently, more credible, 
than any one article of the Freetbjnker's faith, as it is 


contradiſtinguiſh'd from the Chriſtians. 
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r. T PROCEED now to conſider another revelati- 
at on neceſſary to Adam in a ſtate of innocence; and 


that was a revelation of marriage according to the 
law of nature; or, in TIE that God had or- 
a dained, that one man ſhould be inſeparably united to 
one woman. ] py 


No y that this knowledge was neceſſary to Adam, 
I believe the adverſaries of revelation will not deny 
when they conſider, that this inſeparable union of 
one man with one woman in marriage, is a law of na- 
ture, as I ſhall hereafter prove it to be; and they 
themſelves own that the knowledge of the law of na- 
ture is neceſſary, in order to a due diſcharge of duty. 
Nov that Adam knew this to be ſuch, is evident from 
theſe words in the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, pronoun- 
ced by him at the inſtant that God gave the woman 
unto him, v. 23. Aud Adam ſaid, This is now bone of 
my bones, and 500 of my fleſh ; ſhe ſhall be called Woman, 
becauſe ſhe was taken out of man. 24. Therefore ſhall a 
man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto 
his wife, and they ſhall be 57 Peſh, 5 
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TRHAr Adam ſhould have a perfect idea of father 
and mother, before there was any ſuch thing as a fa- 
ther or a mother in the world, ſhould have clear 
ideas of the affection and endearment ariſing from 
that Relation, and yet ſhould ſee clearly that the 
affection and endearment ariſng from marriage 
ſhould yet get the better of theſe ties, ſo as to attach 
a man nearer to a ſtranger taken to his breaſt, than 
to thoſe very parents whoſe blood ran in his veins, and 
who gave him his very life; is a problem which will 
puzzle all the infidels of the world to explain in a na- 
tural way; or to account for from any ſuppoſition of 
ſagacity or penetration in the human mind, or from 
any principle whatſoever but expreſs revelation; at 
leaſt if the received doctrines of philoſophy be true, 
that the ſenſes are the inlets of ideas, and that we can 
have no ideas without objects; that the mind, tho? 
it can compare and combine, yet cannot create ideas 
of any kind; nor form any, but from the perceptions 
of its own operations, and the objects of ſenſe. Now 
ideas of parents and children, and the relation ariſing 
from thence, when there was no ſuch thing as parents 
or children in the world, were to Adam plainly ideas 
without objects; ideas of parental affection in a man 
who never had been a parent, nor ever ſeen the 
effects of that affection in another; ideas alſo of 
filial affection in one who never had been a ſon, of 
contending with that affection, of conquering it, and 
preferring another to it, are perceptions which it 
was impoſſible Adam could naturally have, from per- 
ceiving the operations ot his own mind]; becauſe it is 
impoſſible his mind could naturally operate in that 
manner; and therefore, ſince it is plain that he had 
theſe ideas, and had them not from nature, tis evi- 
dent he muſt have them from revelation. | 


AGAIN, How was it poſſible for Adam to know, 
that God Almighty intended that the union of man 
and wite ſhould be perpetual, ſhould be as laſting and 
T7 in- 
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inſeparable as the union of parts in the ſame body, 
which nothing but death or deſtruction can ſeparate? 
for ſo theſe words plainly ſignify, and they ſball be one 
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H knew indeed that Eve and he were literally 
one fleſh ; but he knew art the ſame time, that ſuc- 
ceeding pairs ſhould not be ſo; that wives were to be 
provided for all other men in a natural way; this is 
evident from theſe words, Therefore ſhall a man. leave 
his father and his mother, and ſhall cleave to his wife; 
and yet how he ſhould take upon him to affirm, that 
their union with their husbands ſhould be as inſepara- 
ble, by the appointment of God, in the nature of 
things, as if they were actually one fleſh, is impoſſi- 
ble to be accounted for in a natural way. | 


_ W- x all know that property was eſtabliſned in the 
world A all the corruption of human na- 
ture, and therefore it is rational to believe, that in a 
ſtate of innocence there would have been a commu- 
nity of all the common conveniencies and neceſſaries 
of life: nor could reaſon antecedently demonſtrate 
a neceſſity ot eſtabliſhing a ſtrict invariable property 
in this inſtance above any other; eſpecially when the 
ends of ſociety might in many caſes be ſeemingly bet- 
ter anſwered, by an allowance of more liberty in this 
point; as in the caſe of accidental barrenneſs from 
too great a difference of temperament in the married 
pair, or any accidental defect happening after 
marriage in either party. Now the ends of mar- 
riage would in appearance be better anſwered, by 
leaving either or both parties at liberty in theſe caſes 
to make another choice; eſpecially at a time when 
the perfection of human reaſon, and rectitude of the 
will, precluded all danger of that liberty's being a- 
buſed. — And therefore 'tis evident, that A. 
dam could not know that God Almighty had 
thus ordained, otherwiſe than by an expreſs reve- 


lation. —— It was impoſſible for him to know, 


D 3 with- 
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without revelation, in what proportion his off- 
ſpring of each ſex would be propagated : or that 
the number of each' ſhould for ever bear a certain 


determinate proportion to one another, as it cer- 


tainly does; and that that proportion would de- 
monſtrate the juſtice and the neceſſity of one 
man's being allowed a property in no more than 
one woman ; and that infinite evils would accrue 


pronounced by Adam on this occaſion, where the 
declaration of 
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this appointment was, with regard to Adam, a 
mere poſitive inſtitution ; and, I believe, no one 


2 imagines that it was not ſo regarded by his ſons for 


fix thouſand years: and yet in reality it was (and is 
now demonſtrated to be) a law ot nature; and ſhall 
we yet dare to pronounce that God has no right to 
bind ſuch e aer clear- ſighted creatures as we 


are, by inſtitutions apparently poſi tive? 
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dam. 


ILIJAVIN G demonſtrated the neceſſity of a reve- 
lation to be made to Adam in relation to mary 
riage, I proceed to ſhew you, that another revelation 
was alſo neceſſary to him in the, ſtare of innocence; 
And that is, a revelation of language. 


FTA God made man a ſociable creature, does 
not need to be proved; and that when he made him 
ſuch, he with- held nothing from him that was in any 
wiſe neceſſary to his well-being in ſociety, is a clear 
conſequence from the wiſdom and goodnels of God; 
and if he with-held nothing any way neceſſary to his 
well-being, much leſs would he withhold from him 
that which is the inſtrument of the greateſt darfs | 
a reaſonable creature is capable of in this World. 
If the Lord God made Adam a help meet for him, be- 


cauſe it was not good for man tobe alone, can we imagine 

he would leave him unfurniſhed of the means to make 

that help uſeful and delightful to him? It it was not 

good for him to be alone, certainly neither was it good 

tor him to have a companion, to whom he could not 

readily communicate his 
5 
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oughts; with whom he 
| could 
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could neither eaſe his anxieties, nor divide, or double fie 


his joys, . -by a kind, a friendly, a reaſonable, a reli- 
gious converſation; and how he could do this in any 
degree of perfection, or to any height of rational hap- 
pineſs, is utterly inconceivable without the uſe of 
ſpeech. i e, en 9162 e 37 


No w that men have not the uſe of ſpeech from na- 
ture, is an undeniable truth. — Herodotus, indeed, tells 
us of an Agyptian king, who cauſed two children to 
be educated, under a ſtrict injunction to their keeper, 
that they, ſhould never hear a human voice; in order 
to learn from thence, which was the oldeſt language; 
and that after two years, they both pronounced the 
word beccos at the ſame time; which happened to ſig- 
nity bread in the Phrygian language. This conduct of 
the Agyptian king was evidently abſurd; for if hge 
made any rational enquiry by 'this experiment, it 
ſhould be this,----whether there was any ſuch thing 
as a language of nature? For there could be no reaſon 
why an ee ov child ſhould ſpeak the oldeſt, more 
than the lateſt language, if that oldeſt were not the 
language of nature; and if it was, not only that, but 
every other child, would ſpeak it untaught; nay, all 

mank ind would of neceſſity ſpeak that language, and 
no other; at leaſt, they would of neceſſity ſpeak that, 
tho” they had learn'd others; and every man upon the 
face of the earth, would be intelligible to every other, 
when he ſpoke it. Becauſe if ſounds had any natu- 
ral force to expreſ#things, tis impoſſible the meaning 
ok them could ever be doubrtul, even at the firſt hear- 
ing; and whereas the contrary to this is undeniably 
the truth; and there is no relation between ſounds and 
things; and words ſignify things, from no other 
"than the arbitrary agreement ot men; 'tis evident, 
that language is not natural, but inſtituted; and to 
ſuppoſe Adam not endowed with the knowledge and 
uſe of it, is to ſuppoſe him form'd in a much worſe 
condition than the birds of the air, or the beaſts 4 = 
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field; who have all natural means of communicating 
their wants and deſires, and what other ideas are ne- 
ceſſary to be communicated for their mutual aid and 
well-being, by uniform regular ſounds, immediately 


and equally intelligible to the whole ſpecies. 


A n that the inferior animals have not the advan- 
tage of theſe ſounds from inſtruction, or the example 
of their parents, is evident; becauſe they are uniform- 


4 ly endowed with them, in all regions, and at all dif- 


rances from any of their own ſpecies; and therefore, 
tis evident, they have their ſeveral languages, ſuch 
as they are, by inſtinct; that is, either immediately 
from the divine influence, or from ſome eſtabliſnment 
of infinite wiſdom in their formation: or, in other 
words, that they are taught of God. And certain- 
ly none will be lo abſurd as to imagine, that God was 
leſs careful in the formation of man, or furniſned 
them leſs perfectly, for all the ends of ſociety, than he 
furniſhed the towls of the air, or the beaſts of the 
field; God tarbidd! 4 +. 


| Ir it be ſaid, That the human organs being admi- 
rably fitted for the formation of articulate ſounds : 
theſe, with the help of reaſon, might in time lead 


men tothe uſe of language; I own it imaginable that 


they might; bur ſtill, till that end were attained in 


perfection, which poſſibly might not be ina ſeries of 


language, are, inall probability, from the misfortune 


many generations, it muſt be own'd that brutes were 


better dealt by, and could better attain all the ends of 


their creation. And if that be abſurd to be ſuppo- 


ſed, certainly the other is not leſs abſurd to be believed. 


Nay, I think it juſtly doubtful, whether, without 
inſpiration from God in this point, man gould ever at- 
tain the true ends of his being; at leaſt, if we may 
judge in this caſe, by the example of thoſe nations, 
who, being deſtitute of the advantages of a perfect 


of 
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of that ſole defect, funk into the loweſt condition of 4 


barbariſm and brutality. yx. 


Ax pas to the perfection in which the human or- 
gans are framed and fitted for the formation of arti- 
culate ſounds, this is clearly an argument for believing 
that God immediately bleſſed man with the uſe of 
ſpeech; and gave him wherewithal to exerr thoſe or- 
8 their proper ends: for this is ſurely as credi- 

le, as that when he gave him an appetite for food, 
and proper organs to eat and to digeſt it, he did not 
leave him to ſeek painfully for a neceſſary ſupply, (till 
his offence had made ſuch a ſearch his curſe and pu- 
niſhment) but placed him at once in the midſt of a- 

r 7 273 0 mmghiiv ont 20 

T n= conſequence from all which, is, that the per- 
fection and felicity ot man, and the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God, neceſſarily required, that Adam ſhould 
be ſupernaturally endowed with the knowledge and 
uſe of language. And therefore, as certain as it 
can be, that man was made perfect and happy, and 
that God is wiſe and good; fo certain is it, that when 

Adam and Eve were formed, they were immediately 
enabled by God to converſe and communicate their 
thoughts, in all the perfection of language neceſſary 
to all the ends of their creatio . 


7 


AND as this was the conduct moſt becoming the 
goodneſs of God]; ſo we are aſſured from Mo/es, that 
it was that to which his infinite wiſdom determined 
him: for we find that Adam gave names to all the 
creatures before Eve was formed; and conſequently, 
before neceſſity taught him the uſe ot :ipeech, -  , 


AN p thus, having proved, ina way perfectly de- 
monſtrative to myſelt, and, 1 hope, ſatisfactory to 
you, that, atleaſt, ſive revelations were abſolutely ne- 
beſſary to Adam in a ſtate of innocence and perfection ; 1 
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Ithink, I may fairly pronounce, that the main doc- 
trine of our adverſaries is abſolutely overthrown, even 
upon their own principles; for ſuppoſing man to be 
no in as much perfection, as he was originally form- 


U- ed in, (which I ſhall hereatter demonſtrate that he is 


to fall ſhort ot that 
follow, that tho t 


not) yet, if 1 have ſhewn that with all the abilities 
he has now, he could not attain to the true end of his 
being, unaſſiſted by God; and our adverſaries own, 
that if he could not, he muſt be worſe dealt by than 


the beaſts that periſn; and affirm at the ſame time, 
that the wiſdom and goodneſs of God won't allow 


this to be believed; it follows, upon their own prin» 
2 ciples, that if revelation was neceſſary, God certain 
ly gave it. Now I have proved revelation to be no- 
dFellary to man, even on ſuppoſition of his being form- 
dd in the utmoſt perfection his nature is capable of; 
and ſurely *ris a clear conſequence from this, that Tt 
3 muſt be more neceſſary, in proportion as he is found 


3 : for otherwiſe t would 
o' the advice and Skill of a phyfician 
was indeed neceffary in perfect health, tor the regi- 
men and preſervation of it, yet there was no fort of 
need of its. 19 Vikas Cee HERA. SO 
Ta human nature wanted the affiſtance of 
God, in the utmoſt perfection it can be imagin'd ca- 
pable of, I have already proved. --- Now waving the 
queſtion, whether it ever was in more perfection than 
it is now, which ſhall be examined on another occa» 
ſion; that human nature is at this time in all the per- 
fection it is capable of, I believe no man of common 
ſenſe will pretend to affirm; and if it is not, why tt 
may not yet want more aſſiſtance from God, will ſure- 
ly be hard to ſay; unleſs God has already given it all 
the aſſiſtance he could give; and if he hath done ſd, 
tis a demonſtration that he hath more than once in- 
ſtructed, exhorred, admoniſh'd, reproved, and pu- 
niſhed mankind; becauſe "cis certain that he could do 
all this, and that they have more than once needed the 
inter- 


* 
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interpoſition of God to all theſe purpoſes: unleſs it be 


ſuppoſed, that mank ind are utterly incapable of im- 
provement or amendment; of being deterred from 


evil, or drawn to good: and I ſhould be very ſorry to 


have this ſuppoſed, even for the ſake of our adverſa- 
ries. 


Wu RAA 8 then the main principle upon which 
terly overthrown, by demonſtrating the neceſſity of 


revelation, in the utmoſt ſuppoſed perfection of hu- 
man nature; our controverſy with them might pro- 


perly enough conclude here, if I did not hope the 


continuance of it, may, in the end, have better effects 
than the confuſion of obſtinacy and perverſeneſs; ---- 
may, in ſome meaſure, vindicate the ways of God 
with men; ---- may, by God's aſſiſtance, inform the 
ignorant, ſatisfy the doubtful, and confirm the faith- 
ful; and, if not convince, yet, at leaſt, ſubdue the 
infidel; and reduce him to the modeſty of enjoying 


his ignorance in the humility of ſilence. 


RaArIO NA doubts, propoſed with candour, and 
debated with calmneſs, have unqueſtionably the clear- 


eſt claim to our moſt ſerious attention; as well as to 


our beſt endeayours of clear and rational ſolutions ; 


but where is the human, or even the chriſtian patience 


that can bear with the inſolence of error? ---- To 
hear the moſt rational conduct human nature is capa- 
ble of, inſulted by the moſt irrational; to ſee men tri- 
umph on the {ide of vice, againſt the intereſts of vir- 
tue; on the fide of error, againſt the evidence of 


truth; with the violence of obſtinacy, and blind- 1 


neſs, and abſurdity, againſt the light and majeſty of 
wiſdom : is ſuch an outrage upon common decency, 
as well as common ſenſe, as no man, who hath the 
intereſt of virtue, the honour of God, or the good 
of mankind at heart, is able, is obliged to bear, with- 
out indignation, ---» 1 ſpeak this not only as an 15 
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the arguments of our adverſaries are founded, is ut- 
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logy for troubling the chriſtian reader with recount- 
ing and confuting the errors of our adverſaries z ---- 
but alſo as an apology, for whatever vehemence ma 


hereafter fall from me, in proſecution ot theſe bold 


(tot gigantick) invaders of heaven. 


AND now, having conſidered che ſeveral revela- 


3 tions given to mankind before the fall, --- my method 
next leads me to conſider, the ſeveral revelations gi- 
Ven after the fall. n N 


* © n 


— 


Diss£RTATION V. 


Fou d the fall. 


Of the revelations which immediately fol- 


> 


B E FORE I proceed upon this point, it will be 
DD proper to obſerve, that the common objection 
to this whole account of the fall, is its obſcurity. Now 
if that obſcurity neceſſarily ariſes from the truth of 
the relation, i. e. from relating that tranſaction as it 
really was; then this objection will be ſo far from be- 
ing a prejudice to revelation, that it muſt greatly tend 
to confirmit. Now, what reaſon can be conceiv'd, 
why Moſes, who is on other occaſions the plaineſt, 
moſt natural, moſt intelligible hiſtorian in the world, 
ſhould be ſo very obſcure in this; unleſs it were, that 
truth requir'd it? For if we ſuppoſe him left to his 
own diſcretion, or the liberty of his own invention 
upon the point, can we imagine that a Man of his ge- 
nius could not give us a more explicit, intelligible ac- 
count of this matrer? there is no queſtion but he 
could. If theretore we conſider Moſes on this occa- 


| ſion, neither as a philoſopher, nor commentator, but 


barely as an hiſtorian : the true way to judge whether 
he 
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whether, from the nature of the thing, a converſati- 


on in that ſtate of things, between three ſuch intelli- 3 
gent beings as are here introduc'd, mult not of neceſe 
ty be obſcure to us, in this ſtate, and at this dir 


ſtance. 


Hu Man nature is generally ſuppoſed to have been 4 


then in perfection; at leaſt, Adam mult be allow'd 


ſufficiently acquainted with his own. condition; 
which no man will pretend to know with equal per- 
ſpicuity at this diſtance : and as the knowledge of lan- 
guage was inſpir'd by Almighty God, Adam and Eve © 


muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed fully informed of all the 
powers and idioms of a tongue ſo taught. Let it be 
conſidered then, that the converſations here related, 
are between Almighty God, man ſuppoled in.pertec- 
tion, (at leaſt, more intelligent in the point in que- 
ſtion, than any man can now be ſuppoſed) and ano- 
ther being under the diſguiſe of a brute, ſubtle and 
intelligent beyond man, even in ꝑerfeq; ion. Now all 
converſation muſt, in proportion to the ſuperior in- 
telligence of the beings concerned, be obicure to be- 


[ings of leſs intelligence; elpecially, if it turns upon 


Points in which rhole beings of interior intelligence, 
are not ſuficientiy informed. 1. 


Ix three of the beſt mathematicians of the age 
were to converſe but one minute, upon ſome impor- 
tant point of that ſcience : or three able philoſophers 
upon {ome principle of natural knowledge, then 


newly diſcovered the relation of that converſation 
would of neceſſity be obſcure to all perſons unskilld 


in the ſubject of it: but ſuppoſing theſe ſame perſons, 
to attain, after ſome time, to a competent knowledge 
of the point treated upon: would the obſcurity, in 
which the hiſtorian related it, be any prejudice either 
to his veracity or abilities, in the opinion of thoſe 

SR | _ perſons? 


7. 


he acted faithfully in that character, is, to enquire, 
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in it, in the following manner: 
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perſons? Quite otherwiſe; it would be a demonſtra- 
tion of his veracity at leaſt, if not of his skill. In 
like manner, if the converſations and ſentences 
relating to the fall, can, with much ſtudy, and 


with the advantage of all thoſe improvements 
in knowledge, to which mankind are arrived, 
be now made more intelligible to us: the obſcu- 
rity, in which they have hitherto been involv'd, 
will be ſo tar from prejudicing the truth of the Mo- 


nic relation, that it will be a ſtrong, additional argu- 


ment of the writer's fidelity and veracity. 


Now whether they are made more intelligible in 
the ſubſequent diſſertations, the reader will beſt 
Tux firſt revelations which we meet with after 


the fall, are in the third chapter of Geneſis, at the 
= 14th and the following verſes; where God, upon ex- 


amining into the offence of our firſt parents, pro- 
nounces ſentence upon the ſeveral criminals concern'd 


p 


14. AN the Lord God ſaid unto the ſerpent, Be- 
cauſe thou haſt done this, thou art curſed above all cat- 
tel, and above every beaſt of the field. upon thy, belly 
_ thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all tbe days of thy 


IF. AND I will put enmity between thee aud the 
woman, and between thy ſeed and her. ſeed ; it ſpall 
bruiſe thy head, and thou ſbalt braiſe his hel. 
16. UN O the woman he ſaid, I will greatly mul- 
tiply thy ſorrow, and thy conception; in ſorrow ſhalt 
thou bring forth children; and thy deſire ſhall be to thy 
husband, and he ſhall rule over thee. | 
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17. AND unto Adam he ſaid, Becauſe thou haf 


hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and haſt eaten of 


the tree of which I commanded thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt 


not eat of it; curſed is the ground for thy ſate; in ſor» 


row ſhalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 


18. ThHorNs al/o ated rhifiles Gall i bring forth 
unto thee, and thou fhalt eat the herb of the fiele. 


19. IN the ſiweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, 


till thou return unto the ground; for out of it waſt thou 
taken : for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou re- 


urn. 80 


Obſervati- HE RE is a terrible denunciation of 


ons upon the „ 4 gd | 
—— 50G toil, and miſery, and death, upon two 


nounced on Creatures, who being inur'd to nothing, 
Adam and and form'd for nothing, but happineſs, 
Ee. muſt feel infinitely more horror from 


HED =, ſuch a ſentence, than we, who are now 
well acquainted with theſe great enemies of our na- 
ture, (familiar with death, intimate with miſery, 


and born to ſorrow as the ſparks fly upward,) can have 


any notion of. The whole creation curſt around em, 


and on their account; and they, for that very reaſon, 


more accurſt in the midſt of ir! This is ſuch an image 
of complicated and accumulated diſtreſs, as were ut- 
terly inſupportable even to innocence z and much 
more to guilt. And therefore, if ever man needed a 


_ revelation of mercy, twas certainly at this black and 


diſmal moment: which, if not relieved with ſome 
beam of hope, mult ot neceſſity have carried them 
both quick to perdition. ge * 


THE majeſty of God, array'd in all the terrors of 
juſtice, of juſtice unallay'd by mercy, is evidently 
no object ot religious adoration, to ſinners: love, 


and hope, and confidence, are eſſential Rn. 
| of 
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of that glorious office; and without theſe, experience 
aſſures us, that religion quickly concludes in diſtrac- 
tion and deſpair. And it religion once fail'd amidſt 
the miſeries of mortality, now denounced upon our 
firſt parents, tis certain their next rational with muſk 
be, that lite ſhould do ſo too. 


'T rs evident therefore, that both religion and na- 
ture muſt fink in this exigence, unſupported by 
ſome ſtay of rational hope. They had loſt every 
thing by their ſin; their perfection, their innocence, 
the favour of God, and their original felicity : and 
therefore *tis evident, that no hope could be a ſuffi- 
cient ſtay, could afford them any degree of rational 
ſupport, in this exigence : but a ſtrong and well- 
e aſſurance of recovering what they had 

oſt: and ' tis as evident, that no ray oi rational hope, 
and much leſs of any ſolid aſſurance, ſhines thro? all 
this revelation, unlels in the ſentence of the ſerpent : 
and, 1: that means no more than the letter of it ſeems 
to import, there is certainly no rational confidence or 
conſolation to be drawn from that. For what con- 
ſolation could it be to Adam to know (tho' the ſen- 
tence is alſo true in this ſenſe) that his poſterity would 
hate ſerpents, and ſerpents them? That they ſhould 
ſometimes have their heels hurt by that hateful ani- 
mal; and, in return, ſhould ſometimes trample thoſe 
vile creatures to death? Adam muſt be tallen indeed, 
fallen below the laſt degree of common ſenſe, to de- 
rive any degree of ſatis faction or ſupport from this 
ſenſe of the words. And therefore 

tis eVident, he muſt endeavour to de- The ſentence 
rive his hopes from ſome other inter- uw paar 

; | fſerpen, a rati- 

pretation ot them; and he was ſuffici- ona foundati- 
ently juſtified in doing ſo. For he was on of hope to 
told, that his ſeed ſhould bruiſe that very Adam. 
ſerpent's head. It that meant no more 

than vengeance upon the ſerpent ; what hinder'd him 
trom taking it? If vengeance has any good in it, cer- 

| E tainly 
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tainly the more ſpeedy, and the more effectual, the bet - 
ter. And what reaſon was there to believe, that an 

of his ſons would be in a better condition to effe 

this, than himſelf? Or where ſhould they be ſure to 
find this individual creature, when they would effect 
it? ' Tis evident therefore, that he could ſee no rea- 
ſon in the world, why this puniſhment ſhould be re- 
ferred to any of his poſterity, but this only; that 
ſome of his poſterity would be enabled to execute that 
ſentence, in ſome other ſenſe than he himſelf could. 
And ſurely, if the words of the ſentence did not, up- 
on a due enquiry, give a ſufficient foundation for ſuch 
an hope, neither would God have deliver'd his ſen- 
tence in ſuch a manner; nor ſo wiſe a man as Moſes, 
been ſo careful to convey an unmeaning, unintelligi- 
ble ſentence to poſterity. For that 4o/es was a great 


and a wiſe man, eminent for depth of ſenſe, as well as 


dignity and perſpicuity of ſtyle, no eminent or en- 
larg'd genius ever yet denied, or doubted. And 
therefore, even in honour to ſo great an authority, 
we ſhould endeavour to find out ſome better meaning 
under the veil of thoſe words. 


AND in order to conduct us in this ſearch, we 
mult remember that the earlieſt method of inſtruct- 
ing mankind, in all ſublime and important truths, 
was by alluſions to, and metaphors drawn from ſen- 
ſible things: and as this is the earlieſt, ſo is it alſo the 
eaſieſt, method of inſtruction, becauſe it ſpeaks to 
the underſtanding, by the ſenſes; which is at all 
times the ſureſt method of conveying knowledge to 
the mind; and was, till later refinements introduc'd 
abſtractions, and univerſal ideas, the only poſſible 


degree of this, is abſolutely neceſſary at this day: nor 
can the moſt refined abſtractions of quantity and pow- 
er, be conveyed to us, without the aſſiſtance of ſen- 
ſible ſymbols; ſuch as, figures, lines, and letters. 
And certainly ſuch ſymbols, as have an evident analo- 


BY 


method of inſtructing to any purpoſe. Nay, ſome ; 
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gy to the things ſignified, are more intelligible and 
inſtructive, than any arbitrary or artificial ſigns, or 
characters, can be. Now, this being premis'd, I 
will venture to affirm, that, if Adam and Eve are al- 
low'd to have any degree of good —— 
(and there is good reaſon to believe they had, atleaſt, 
as good as any of their poſterity) they could not but 
Clearly ſee a far higher and nobler meaning; in the 
ſentence denounced againſt the ſerpent, than the 
words ſeem at firſt fight to import. And to lead 
them more clearly to this way of thinking, tis ſuffi- 
ciently apparent, that they ſaw ſome vengeance im- 
mediately executed by Almighty God upon that crea- 
ture; and that this vengeance was to them a ſignifi- 
cant emblem of that final overthrow, which he was 
one day to ſuffer from the ſeed of the woman. St. 
Paul, in the eighth chapter of his epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, gives us plainly to underſtand, that all the 
creatures were curſt in the fall: nay, tis evident, that 
the creatures mult be affected by the curſe denounced 
upon the earth; and that the curſe of the other crea- 
tures is plainly implied in that of the ſerpent. For 
when God ſays to him, Thou art curſed above all cartel, 
and above every beaſt of the field, what can be clearer, 
than that the meaning of theie words is this: that 
tho” the other creatures of the earth were curſt in 
ſome meaſure, yet the ſerpent was more ſignally curſt 
than any of them. Now, being curſt, plainly im- 
plies being ſome way or other reduc'd to a worſe con- 


dition; and therefore his (the ſerpent) being curſt in 


a more remarkable manner, muſt certainly ſignify, 
his being reduc'd to a remarkably worſe condition 
than he was in before. And what that reduction 
might be, ſeems ſufficiently hinted in the following 
words; Upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life. Now theſe words are 
plainly a denunciation of puniſhment; and luffci- 
ently imply the very execution of that curſe upon 
him. But ſurely, if the {ſerpent was originally form'd 
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to go upon his belly, and to eat duſt, his continuing 
in that condition in which God had created him, 
could be no puniſhment. And therefore, either theſe 
words have no meaning at all, (which it would be 
both abſurd and blaſphemous to ſuppoſe) or elſe they 
muſt mean his being reduc'd, from that moment, to 
ſome lower and more abject condition, than that in 


which he was created. 


AND 'tis evident, that in fact he is in a much 
lower, a more abje&, a more hateful, a more curſt 
condition, than any other beaſt of the field; leſs fit- 
ted for happineſs in that element to which he is 
doom'd ; deſtitute of every limb, every beauty of 
proportion, and every perfection of every kind, that 
can render the other creatures of the earth either a- 
miable or excellent! hateful and noxious to the whole 
brute world, and yet more remarkably ſo to man their 


maſter! 


AN D what lower, more abject, or more deteſtable 
life can be imagin'd than this? Reduced to the vileſt 
condition of the vileſt worm of the earth; reduced, 
as near as can be imagin'd, to the very figure and im- 
perfection of an embryo. 


P LINY indeed mentions a report, which he had 
heard, of a kind of ſerpents with feet; but Aristotle 
diſcredits this opinion: (tho' a late * writer affirms 
himſelt, to have ſeen ſuch animals in Erand- Cairo.) 
Herodotus tells, of ſome winged ſerpents that fly an- 
nually from Arabia to Egypt; and later obſervations 
have diſcovered ſome winged and bright ſhining ſer- 
pents in the eaſtern and ſouthern parts of the-world: 
and there is alſo mention made of ſome of the ſame 
ſpecies in Jſaiab, and in the book of Numbers. But yet 
every one of theſe eat duſt, and crawl upon the earth; 
and probably theſe are permitted by Almighty God 


* Vide Blunt's Voyage to the Levant, &c. 
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to retain, even yet, ſome ſmall remains of their origi- 


nal luſtre and perfection, to give us ſome idea of that 
glory in which they were created, and from which 


| the curſe of God hath thrown them down. 


Bu r here it may be ask'd, How this ſuppoſed di- 
minution of the ſerpent's glory could be of any uſe 
to Adam? I anſwer, Many ways. For 1½, the ſer- 
pent boaſted to Eve, that he had acquired new excel- 
lence and perfection by eating the forbidden fruit; 
nor was it obſcurely inſinuated, that this was the pure 
vertue of that fruit; independent of the power of God; 
and that it would have a proportionable effect on them 
alſo: God knoweth, ſays he, that in the day ye eat there- 
of, ye ſhall be as gods. Now nothing could ſo effectual- 
ly confute this vain boaſt, and wicked inſinuation, as 
letting Adam and Eve ſee, that imperfection, and loſs 
of excellence, was the only certain conſequence of 
his deluſion, and oppoſition to the will of God. 


Mo RE than this, tis not improbable that, with- 
out the example of divine vengeance on the ſerpent, 
Adam and Eve would be apt to flatter themſelves (as 
many of their poſterity profanely do at this day) that 
God Almighty would not be ſo ſevere upon them, 
for eating an apple, little conſidering, that the eaſi- 
neſs of the reſtraint greatly added to the guilt of diſ- 
obedience. And therefore nothing could more effec- 
tually convince them of the heinouſneſs of their guilt, 
and the certainty of divine vengeance due to it, than 
the immediate puniſhment of that creatute, which 


was no more than the mere inſtrument of evil. Ir 
was eaſy for them to infer, if the mere inſtrument of e- 


vil is thus puniſhed, what will become of the real au- 
thors and actors? | 


AN D beſides all this, doubtleſs it was ſome con- 
ſolation, as well as matter of much inſtruction, to 
Adam, to ſee that glorious inſtrument of evil, ſtripp'd 
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of all his pride and pre- eminence of form, and per- 
fection of parts; and laid proſtrate and groveling at 
his feet. Anticipating, in this ſhameiul fall, and 
diſmal degradation, that dreadtul defeat, and utter 
diminution of glory, which awaited the adverſary 
of mankind, (and perhaps under this very form) when 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe his head. 


Bur here it may be objected, that all this is only 
an account of vengeance upon the ſerpent; whereas 
the ſcriptures of the new teſtament explain all this of 
Satan, under the image of a ſerpent. 


I ANSWER, that Adam and Eve could not but 
know, before this time, that the ſerpent was only an 
inſtrument of miſchiet, made uſe of by ſome malig- 
nant ſpirit, in enmity to God and them. I ſay, Adam 
and Eve could not but know this. For they had 
learn'd, by their own ſad experience, that the for- 
bidden fruit had not the vertue of ennobling nature, 
and inſpiring new abilities, but quite the contrary: 
and they knew the ſerpent had neither ſpeech nor rea- 
ſon from nature; and therefore the deluſion put up- 
on them, mult be the contrivance of ſome being, not 
only ſuperior to the ſerpent, but alto far ſuperior to 
themſelves. The work ot ſome ſpirit, which had 
taken poſſeſſion of the ſerpent's body, and wrought 
this deluſion, by his organs. 1. 


Nowa ſpirit aſſuming and actuating the body of 
a ſerpent, may, I think, with great propriety be 
called a /erpent ; as the Son of God, aſſuming a hu- 
man body, is called a man ; and therefore the ſtyle of 
the ſcriptures is ſufficiently juſtified, in the appella- 
tion of ſatan, by the name of the ſerpent. ---- Nor is 
there any more difficulty in conceiving how ſatan 
could actuate the organs of the ſerpent on this occa- 
ſion, than how a reaſonahle ſoul can actuate the or- 
gans ot this animal body we bear about us. 


Bur 
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B u r ſome will ask, How Adam and Eve could 
have any idea of ſpirits? I anſwer, Many ways, con- 
ceivable even to us; and many ways utterly incon- 
ceivable at this diſtance, and in this ſtate of things. 
We are told, in the 28th chapter of Fob, that when 
the foundations of the earth were laid, the ſons of God 
ſhouted for jay. And probably their jubilee was not 
leſs at the completion of that great work. And who 
can ſay that Adam and Eve might not have been wit- 
neſſes to the hallelujahs of that heavenly chorus on 
this occaſion? or, who will ſay, that, in the perfec- 
tion and innocence of their nature, they were not 
ſubjects worthy the curioſity, and companions not 
unworthy the converſation of the higheſt order of 
heavenly beings? And what might they not learn 
from ſuch a communication ? 


B v T ſhould nothing of this kind inform them, 
can it be imagined that Adam had not knowledge to 
all the purpoſes that we have? Or, at leaſt, to all the 
purpoſes of his duty and well-being? Adam could 
not ſure be ignorant, that he had a thinking principle 
within himſelf, of a very ſuperior nature to the whole 
order of beings about him: and it was very eaſy for 
him to imagine, that other thinking beings might 
exceed him, as far as he exceeded the beſt, or even 
the meaneſt, of the brutes. Nay more, if we al- 
low him as much capacity as any man of common 


_ contemplation among his ſons, (and one would ima- 
gine this were no mighty conceſſion, ) tis evident, 


he muſt ſoon learn, that the bodies of the creatures, 
could, ot themſelves, have neither ſenſe nor moti- 
on: he knew they were made of duſt; and ſurely it 
requir'd no great ſagacity to know, that neither duſt, 
nor any thing made of duſt, could think or move : 
And therefore, whatever thought or motion was ob- 
ſervable in the creatures, muſt be owing to the aftion 
and perception of ſome ſpirit within them ; And, 
Ws this 
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this point being gain'd, it was certainly eaſy for him 
to proceed one — farther; and to reaſon thus with 
himſelf; that the ſentence of toil and bodily labour, 
which it pleaſed God to pronounce againſt him, on 
this occaſion, could never be intended to terminate 
only in his body; which was, in truth, no more 


than the poor, paſſive, unoffending inſtrument of 


the ſpirit that ruled it: And, tis evident, that when 
he once knew, that the ſerpent had not beguiled Eve 
by virtue of new faculties, deriv'd from eating the 
forbidden fruit, nor by the power of his own ſpirit, 
which diſcovered no ſuch ability either before or af- 
ter: he was under a neceſſity ot concluding, that. this 
creature muſt have beguiled her, by the power of 
ſome other ſpirit, dwelling in him at that time : and 
when he once concluded this, he could not but con- 
clude, that the ſentence paſs'd upon that animal, 
mutt of neceſſity be referr'd to that ſpirit which 
ruled his carcaſs on this occaſion ; that carcaſs, which 
was no more than the paſſive inſtrument of a ſu- 
perior intelligence. This, I ſay, muſt be as clearly 
intelligible to Adam, as that the ſentence of pain 
and puniſhment paſs'd upon himſelf, tho' literally 
decreed againſt his body, muſt of neceſſity refer, 
and be intended as a puniſhment, to the principle 
of perception in him, which ruled and ſwayed his 
body, to the committal of that crime, which de- 
ſerved ſuch vengeance from his Maker. 


AND, if Adam could have any doubt of the truth 
of this reaſoning, the ſentence of God, pronounced 
againſt the ſerpent, mult clearly and fully confirm 
him in it. For that ſentence is plainly directed and 
denounced againſt an intelligent being, and a free a- 
gent; who had committed a crime, which a brute 


Was not capable of commitring ; and deſerved a 
punithment, which a mere paſſive inſtrument could 


not deſerve. And this conſideration could not but 
aſcertain to Adam, the true object of the divine wrath 
and vengeance, on this occaſion z which could be no 

| | other, 
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other, than the evil ſpirit who had committed the 


offence. 


AND, when he was once fully poſſeſſed of this 
point, all the reſt was eaſy. His next enquiry natu- 


rally would be, what his Maker could mean, by 


bruiſing the head of that inſtrument of miſchief ? 


That he could not underſtand this according to the 


letter, I have already ſhewn ; and therefore, he was 
under a neceſſity of interpreting it in a figurative ſenſe. 
And certainly it was not hard for him to conceiv 

that the head was a natural and obvious emblem of 
power and pre- eminence. And fo natural an emblem 
it is, that it hath been us'd as another name for pow- 
er, in all ages, and in moſt languages of the world, 
and eſpecially the Hebrew. And ſurely it would be 
hard to ſuppoſe Adam ignorant of the idiom of his 
own tongue; as there is all the reaſon in the world to 


believe, that the Hebrew was his own. 


B ESD ES this, he could not but know, that his 
own head ruled the reſt of his body; and that it was 
the ſeat of that dominion, wherewith he preſided 
over the reſt ot the creatures: and therefore he could 
not but quickly and clearly conclude, that the brui - 
ſing the head of the ſerpent, muſt ſignify, the cruſh- 
ing and deſtroying the dominion and power of that 
{pirit, which had now ſway'd the organs of this crea» 
ture, to his deſtruction, | 


A ND probably it was in alluſion to this hiſtory, 
and this interpretation, that ſerpents have been con- 
ſider'd as emblems of power, from the earlieſt anti- 
quity. And we know, that when Epaminondas * 
would teach his ſoldiers that they ſhould deſtroy the 
whole power of the enemy, if they could once break 
the Spartans, who were at their head ; he did this 
by bruiſing the head of a great ſerpent before them, 
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and then ſnewing them, that the reſt of the body 
was of no force. And it were hard if Adam could 
not conceive the head of a ſerpent, to be a proper 
emblem of hoſtile power, as well as Epaminondas. 
And this once underſtood, his hopes muſt quickly 
riſe in conſequence of that light. 


H x found that the ſeed of the woman (which doubt- 
leſs he underſtood to be her iſſue by him) was to be 
at enmity with this evil ſpirit; and ſhould, in the 
end, deſtroy his power. Enmity implies an oppoſi- 
tion of inclination and intereſt; and therefore enmi- 
ty to evil, muſt infer an inclination to good. And 
ſuch a diſpoſition in his ſeed, gave hopes of a reco- 
very ot that rectitude of will, which he himſelf had 
loft by his diſobedience. 


Bur whatever Adam might do, we plainly ſee 3 


that theſe conſequences are fairly deduceable from 
that ſentence. - Nor is it to be imagined, that Adam 
could not at leaſt conceive ſo much hope from it, as 
was ſufficient to keep up a ſenſe of religion in his 
mind]; which was all that was abſolutely neceſſary.— 
It was alſo obvious tor him to conclude, that the de- 
ſtroying the power of his adverſary, muſt imply 
conqueſt; that the conqueſt of a ſpirit ſo ſuperior to 
himſelf, muſt neceſſarily imply abilities very much 
ſuperior to his own; and if his ſeed were once poſ- 
ſeſſed of rectitude of will, added to better abilities, 
they muſt, at leaſt, be reſtored to the primitive per- 
fection ot human nature; and ſeemingly to more. 
And in that perfection, they muſt certainly be accep: 
table to their Maker. 


Ts true, he and Eve muſt return to their duſt; 
and poſſibly might not live to ſee this triumph and 


reſtitution of their ſpecies, in their ſeed; the humi- 

lity, to which the ſenſe of their guilt had reduced 

them, would eaſily ſuggeſt, that probably they, 

who were ſuch criminals, were unworthy the * 
| an 
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and happineſs of being admitted to ſee that bleſſed 
ſtate ot things; but, however, it could not fail to 
be matter of infinite ſatisfaction to them, to think, 
that their poſterity ſhould attain it. 


AN p thus, having inconteſtably proved the ne- 
ceſſity ot ſome revelation of mercy to be given to A. 
dam, at the time of that unſpeakable calamity with 
which he was over whelm'd, upon the denunciation 
ot God's wrath againſt him; and aN by a na- 
tural, and obvious train of thinking, ſhewn you, 
that Adam with a common ws. 8 of reaſon and re- 
flection, muſt, after mature reflection and deliberati- 
on, of neceſſity conclude that Eve's deception was 
wrought by a malignant ſpirit, acting by the organs 
of the ſerpent ; and conſequently, that the ſentence, 
denounced againſt that creature, mult of neceſſity be 
referred to thar evil ſpirit, who was the author of 
the guilt; having alſo ſhewn you, how Adam, by a 
very natural and obvious interpretation of one figu- 
rative expreſſion, agreeable to the idiom of his own 
language, might derive clear and rational hopes of 
the deſtruction of his real enemy, from the ſentence 
pronounced againſt the ſerpent z as alſo of the reſti- 
tution of his 5 to their original purity and 
perfection, by that deſtruction: I ſhould next proceed, 
to clear ſome other difficulties in relation to this ſen- 
tence. f 


But before T enter upon this ſubject, 
I muſt beg leave to obviate a common A digreſſion 
objection which lies againſt this way ot in an{wer to 
2 . . © one part of the 
interpretation, which I have now jetter to Dr. 
taken; viz. that it is not fair to inter- warerland. 
mu one ſentence of the ſame diſcourſe 
iterally, and another figuratively : and a late ingeni- 


ous writer * inſults the weakneſs and ignorance of 
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believers upon this head, with ſuch a vivacity and 
fulneſs of ſpirits, as is not always decent, even in the 
triumphs of truth. Speaking of the Moſaic hiſtory 
of the creation, fall, c. — he has theſe words: 


Mus r ve believe it all an allegory? No. Muſt 
& e believe it to be all literal? No. What then are 


ec e todo? Why we are to conſider it neither as fact 


& nor fable; neither /iteral nor allegorical; but both 
&« together : to interpret one ſentence literally; the 
& next allegorically, Ge. — 
Fo R inſtance; God made man, we accept literal- 
dy ; but after his own image, in a figurative or metapho- 
rical (enie, &c. | 


No w 'tis evident from this inſtance, that this 
ingenious writer makes no diſtinction between meta- 
phor and allegory ; it he had, he could not bur ſee, 
that he is the allegorical interpreter, who takes the 
whole account of the fall, as related by Moſes, to be 
a kind of Egyptian, or eaſtern fable; under which 
ſome hidden truth is intended to be convey'd ; and 


that Dr. Vaterland, and ſuch as think with him, un- 


derſtand the Moſaic account of this matter, as no 
way fabulous or hieroglyphical; but an hiſtorical re- 
lation of fact; (a real ſerpent, a real apple, Ge.) 
tho' with ſome obſcurity, and ſome metaphorical ex- 
preſſions. 


Icax'r explain my ſelf on this head better, than 
by the inſtance objected by this gentleman, (the au- 
thor of the letter.) 


Go p made man, we accept literally; but after his 
own image, in a figurative or metaphorical ſenſe: And 
with great ſubmiſſion to this ingenious writer; What 
is there, unfair, or irrational in this conduct? Is not 
this the proper, and the rational way of interpret- 
ing 
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ing every writing under heayen, as well as the ſcrip- 
tures ? Is there one good writing in the world, 
which muſt not thus be interpreted in every page? 
and would not otherwiſe be abſurd and unintelligible ? 


Ir were eaſy to illuſtrate this in infinite inſtances z 
bur I ſhall beg leave only to mention one; and from 
an author, whom, I am ſure, this gentleman will 
not deny to be a good writer. 


IN the letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 15. are theſe 
words, © Now is it not more rational to follow 
& one uniform conſiſtent way of interpretation, than 
© to jump at every ſtep, ſo arbitrarily from letter to 
&« allegory? And if the letter be found in fact contra- 
ce dictory to reaſon, and the notions we have of God, 
« W What is there left, but to recur to allegory 2”? 


2 No w taking the words allegory and metaphor ta 


ſignify the ſame thing, (as this gentleman has thought 


fit to do on this occaſion) I would gladly know how 


the reader is to underſtand this period. Muſt he be- 
heve it all an allegory? No. Muſt he believe it ſhould 
all be interpreted according to the letter? No. What 
then are we todo? Why, we are to conſider it as nei- 
ther literal nor allegorical, but both together. 


For inſtance, - the firſt part of the period, 
[ 10W ig it not more rational to follow one uniform conſiſtent 
way o, interpretation] is neither literal nor allegorical, 
but both together: the words, more rational I under- 
ſtand literally: to follow one uniform conſiſtent way, 1 
take to be netaphorical: the words, of interpretation, 
I underitand literally: rhe ſubſequent words, 7o jump 
at every ſtep, I take to be metaphorical: and for this 


plain reaſon 


I ca NnNor believe that a writer of ſuch excel- 
lent underſtanding, can mean literal, real jumps and 
ſteps 
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ſteps in this place; becauſe ſuch an interpretatiofi 
would be found in fact contradictory to reaſon, and 
the notions we have of good writing: What then 
zs there left (to ule his own words; but to recur to alles 


gory ? 


Now what I cannot believe of this author, I can- 
not believe of Moſes: and therefore, when Aoſes 
ſays, that man was made in the image of God; I can 
no more underitand the word image here, of a real, li- 
feral, ſenſible image, than | can this author's amps 
and ſteps in this place, to ſignify real, literal, jumps 
and ſeps; becauſe I think one interpretation would 
be as contradictory to reaſon, and as unworthy of 
Moſes, and of God, as the other would be unworthy 
of this ingenious author. E” 


I APPEAL to every reader of candor and com- 
mon ſenſe; Would it not be exceſſively abſurd, or 
exceſſively diſingenuous in me, not to interpret this 
ingenious author's writings in a fair, rational way; as 
partly literal, and part ly figurative? And can I eſcape 
the juſteſt imputations of abſurdity and diſingenuity, 
if I fail to treat the writings of Moſes with the ſame 
candor, and to judge of them by the ſame rules of 
rational interpretation? And mult it follow from 
hence, that we mult conſider this hiſtory as neither 
fact nor fable? No, ſurely, ---- ſince figurative inter- 
gn of particular ſentences, in hiſtorical re- 

ations, are perfectly conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
truth of fact. All then that can be required of us, 
is, to ſhew that this hiſtory, conſidered as ſtrictly 
true in fact, (tho', in ſome reipects, obſcure) has no- 
thing in it that we can find, any way unworthy either 
of the wiſdom or goodneſs of God. - How far the 
1 diſſertations have effected this; as alſo, 

ow far the ſubſequent, may be of any ule to the 
lame purpoſe, the reader will beſt judge. 
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DisSSERTATION TE 


Concerning ſome 5 and obfections 
that lie againſt the Moſaic account of the 


fall. 


COME now to conſider ſome difficulties 
which yer lie againſt my explication of this ſen- 
tence, as pronounced upon ſatan under the image 
of the ſerpent. 


AN the firſt difficulty is this; 


W God puniſhed the evil ſpirit, under the figure 
of the ſerpent ? 


THrar it was neceſſary, in the wiſdom of God, 
to puniſh the author of evil at this time, and in the 
preſence of Adam and Eve, is evident; Otherwiſe 
they might have been led into a moſt dangerous and 
deſtructive error : they might imagine, that there 
was ſome principle ot evil in the world, ſome power- 
ful malignant ſpirit independent of God, and capa- 
ble of controlling his will: x and therefore there was 
a neceſſity that God ſhould exert ſuch a power over 
this evil ſpirit, in the preſence of Adam and Eve, as 
might convince them, that he was ſubject to the al- 
mighty power of their Maker; and ſeverely ac- 
countable to him, for all the miſchief he wrought in 
the world; as might convince them, in the ſtyle 


— — * 


* Sec Dr, SHerlocis diſcourſes of propheſy. 
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of the prophet, that he was God, and that there was 
none elſe ; that he was God, and there was none like 
him, ---= ſaying, My counſel ſhall ſtand, and 1 will do 
all my __ And what could be a clearer proof 

of this, than ſubduing that evil ſpirit, in that very 
brutal diſguiſe, which he had pur on, the better to 
accomplith his malice againſt God, and his crea» 
tures; than to let them ſee, that he was not ſo much 
as able to defend the poor creature, whoſe carcaſs he 
had uſurp'd, from immediate intamy z nor dared fo 


much as to open his mouth, either in vindication of 


his own conduct, or mitigation of his ſcntence ? 


No (to ſay nothing of the ſentence paſs'd upon 
the principal himſelf on this occaſion) 'tis evident, 
that an uncontrolled puniſhment of the accomplices 
in guilt, in the preſence of the principal, plainly 
proves a power over the principal; and the nature 
of the proceeding, muſt ſuppoſe the chief criminal 
preſent, when ſentence was paſs'd. 


TH » ſame thing is alſo evident, from the tenor of 


the ſentence, expreſsly directed to him, i. e. directed 
againſt the ſerpent, as an intelli 1 criminal. Nor will 
the malignity of his nature ſu er us ſo much as to ſu- 
ſpect that he would attempt to retire, before he was 
ſurpriz'd in his guilt by God: for that would intallibly 
ſuggeſt to him, to ſtay, and enjoy the fruits of his 
triumph, to the full. Or, if we ſuſpect that his ma- 
lignity would not detain him, his curioſity certainly 
would. Nay, there was a neceſſity, in point of real 
information, that he ſhould ſtay: for, in truth, it 
was impoſſible ot herwiſe for him to know, what 
evil effects the forbidden fruit would have upon that 
unhappy pair: for this, nothing but God, who made 
that and them, could know, without experiment and 
ohſervation. Nay, there is reaſon to believe that he 
expected they would die that very day; from thoſe 


words ot God to them, In the day ye eat thereof ye ſhall 


ſurely 
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firely dis: and this ſeems to have been his chief aim; 


in deluding them to eat that fruit: the utter deſtruc- 


tion of that ſpecies, for whom God had created a 
world, was a ſcheme of evil worthy his higheſt ma- 
lignity; and therefore there is not the leaſt doubt of 
his waiting there, with the utmoſt impatience to ſee 
the ſucceſs of his device. Or, if we could ſuppoſe 


him fled, how eaſy was it for an all- powerful, omni- 


preſent Being, to bring him back to the place of his 
puniſhment? And when he was there, the wiſdom of 


God would naturally engage him to arreft him there, 


in ſuch a manner, as to leave Adam and Eve fully fa- 
tisfied, that he heard and felt the vengeance de- 
nounc'd againft him; which it was eaſy tor God to 


do, and which doubtleſs he did. 


Au p as to his being puniſh'd, under the figure of 


the ſerpent, we know, thata ſpirit cannot be puniſh'd, 
to human eyes, otherwiſe than under ſome ſenſible 


appearance; and what other ſenſible. appearance 


could have any relation to him, or his crime? and 
beſides, what could be a more proper humiliation of 
his pride, than to puniſh him under that (now de- 


baſed} brutal form, in which he perpetrated the guilt ? 
Suppoſe a prince ſurpriz'd a malignant — of 


the firſt quality, plotting rebellion againſt him, in 


ſome obſcure and intamous diſguiſe; may we not ima- 
gine, that it would greatly add to his mortification, 
to be executed, in all the infamy of that character he 
had taken upon him? and yet the mortification muſt 
be infinitely ſtronger in the preſent caſe. To haye 


the proudeſt ſpirit of heaven degraded down to the 


infamy of a brute! Nay, to have that very brute, 
degraded tar below his own natural character, ſunk 


into the very loweſt and vileſt condition of brutality, 
in order to fink his inmate yet lower / To have the 


proudeſt fpirit of heaven, known by no other name 
among men and angels, to all eternity, than that of a 
vile ſerpent z nor * tor any other talents, 
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than ſuch as characterize that baſeſt of brutes, to the 


whole world; deceit, treachery, malignity, and 
enmity to every thing good and excellent O Lucifer, 


fon of the morning, how art thou fallen from heaven? 


How art thou cut down to the ground] Thou that ſaidſt 
in thy heart, Iwill aſcend unto heaven, I will exalt my 


throne above the ſtars of God, I will aſcend above | 


the heights of the clouds, I will be like to the Moſt 
High, ---- yet art thou brought down to hell. 


THe next queſtion that comes to be examin'd is 


this: 


guilt. 


Id anſwer to this; J muſt own 'tis to me a moſt 
ſhocking and preſumptuous enquiry, to ask why God | 
diſpoſes or determines of his creatures, in this or that 
manner! Is it not enough for us to know, that the | 
2 and perfection of his nature, will not ſuffer 


im to act, otherwiſe, than by the direction of infi- 
nite wiſdom, under the influence of infinite good- 
neſs? Cannot he, who gave being, and beauty, and 
excellence to his creatures, reſume them all, when, 
and as often as he thinks fit ? and ſhall we ſay unto 
God, Yhat daft thou? But foraſmuch as queſtions 


of this kind, are often ask'd from a ſeeming concern 


for the honour ot God, and therefqre have ſome claim 


to our regard on that ſcore let it be ſufficient to tell 


all ſuch enquirers, that God created the brute world, 


for his own glory, and the good of man; i. e. tor the 
manifeſtation of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, in 
providing ſo amply, and ſo admirably, for the human 
happineſs; and that his wiſdom, as well as good- 
neſs, to the brute world, is yet farther manifeſted, in 
ſubmitting them to the dominion of man; as might 
eaſily be made appear; and as for their out ward ſplen- 
„ 


Wu rv the ſerpent was puniſb'd, being incapable of 
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dor, inaſmuch as it appears to be ot no conſequence to 
themſelves, tis not eaſy to conceive, why Infinite 
Wiſdom poured it upon them, in ſuch variety and 
profuſion, unleſs, to entertain the curioſity and the 
wonder of that active and inquiſitive ſpirit, where» 
with he hath endowed this lord of the nether world. 
That his curiofity, ſhouldevenin its weakneſs, lead 


him in every reſearch, to adore his Almighty Maker, 


with higher degrees of admiration and reverence. And 
therefore, ſhould theſe outward'perfeftions, by _y 
unhappy accident, become ſo far liable to be abus'd, 
as to defeat the very ends for which they were be⸗ 
ſtowed : muſt not the ſame goodnels rake them away, 
for the very ſame reaſons for which he beſtowed 
them? And this, according to the tenor of Moſes's 
account, is the very caſe of the ſerpent in the point 
before us. When Satan had ſeduc'd man to ſin againſt 
his Maker, by the abuſe of thoſe very perfections, in 
one of his creatures, which ſhould naturally have in- 
flam'd his adoration, into higher acts of praiſe and 
thankſgiving : the power and wiſdom of God were 
many ways concerned to impair that excellence, 
which was ſo abus'd. | | 


1. Tux power and majeſty of God were con- 
cern'd (as I before ſhew'd you) in letting Adam and 
Eve ſee, that the wicked ſpirit, who had employ- 
ed the ſerpent's organs to their hurt, was not able to 
defend his own inſtrument, from immediate diſgrace: 
His wiſdom allo demanded ſome ſignal mark of ven- 
geance againſt the inſtrument ot evil; in manifeſtati- 
on of his invincible abhorrence of guilt. {So the 
beaſt that had been abus'd to uncleanneſs, under the 
law, was to periſh; and the very gold which com- 
pos'd that calf that ſeduc'd Iſrael to fin, was to be 
diſpers'd and mix'd with common duſt.] And who 
will ſay, that the vindication of God's authority, 
and the ſteady, unalterable manifeſtation of his irre- 
2 concileable enmity to evil, are not of infinitely more 
F 2 value, 
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value, than the beauty, or even the being, of the high- 
eſt and nobleſt of his creatures? Nor can it be pre- 
tended, that there is the leaſt ſnadow of injuſtice in 
the caſe; it being a known maxim, that there can 
be no injury, where there is no right: And what o- 
ther right has any creature to being or excellence of 
any kind, but the will of his Maker? Beſides, it 
can't be ſuppos'd there was any hardſhip to the crea- 
ture, in the curſe now denounced ; for what we call 
a worſe condition in the creatures, muſt ariſe, from 
a contraction of life, a diminution of happineſs, a 
diminution of outward ſplendor and perfection, or 
ſome acceſſion of real miſery. As to the two firit, 
"tis evident, that if brutes are ſuppos'd to be created | 
in that ſtare, and with that degree of happineſs, in 
which we now ſee them, we can make no reaſonable 
objection to the divine goodneſs on that account; 
and certainly *tis no more an imputation upon the Di- 
vine Goodnels, to reduce them to this ſtate, than it 
would have been to have created them in it: For as 
brutes have no anticipation of death, nor a capacity t 
of reflecting and comparing, 'tis evident that a di- ;; 
minution of happineſs, which implies no degree of te 
miſery, can be no evil. A leſs good, is indeed com- n 
paratively evil; but then this idea of evil ariſes entire- n 
ly trom compariſon: And therefore where there is b 
no compariſon, there certainly can be no ratio ot e- b 
vil; and where there is no evil, there can be no injury. at 
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As to the zd point, 'tis evident, that all outward v 
perfections of the creatures, with all ſuch qualities if of 
as may make them more amiable and uſetul ro man, MM & 
were beſtow'd ſolely for the ſake of man: Nor can We; 
brutes be reaſonably ſuppos'd to have an idea of them; Meta 
nor would the ends of their being (with regard to ye 
themſelves} be any way defeated by a diminution of e- 
them. God made this earth and all the creatures ami- m. 
able and excellent, to make the world a ſcene of great- 
er happineſs to a creature that was to continue in it: 


but T. 
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but when fin introduc'd death, hecurs'd the earth and 
the creatures by a diminution of excellence; to make 
the world leſs deſirable to a creature who was ſo ſoon 
to leave it. Now a diminution of outward excel- 
lence, or other qualities that might make the crea- 
tures more uſeful and amiable to man, by no means 
infers a diminution of real happineſs; and much leſs 
an acceſſion of real miſery ; which the goodneſs of 
God will not ſuffer us to ſuſpect him capable of in- 
flicting upon an innocent creature. The ſentence 
denounced againſt him (the ſerpent) does indeed affect 
his form and food; but not his ſubtilty, nor perhaps 
his ſtrength : or, ſay it affected his ſtrength as well as 
form, tis evident, that the wiſdom of God is in this 
caſe beyond all compariſon better manifeſted, in the 
ample ſupport of apparent incapacity and impertec- 
tion. For example, if God hath deprived the ſer- 
pent of feet to carry him to a due ſearch of the neceſ- 


fities of life, ſurely he hath abundantly compenſated 


that defect, by feeding him to.the full at his caſe; as 
it is notorious, that even the birds of the air fly in- 
to his very mouth to feed him. And ' tis perhaps for 
no other reaſon, that God Almighty hath permitted 
many of theſe creatures to grow to an enormous 
bulk, thro' the courſe of many ſucceeding centuries, 
but that men might bear witneſs to the extraordinary, 
and, to us, miraculous ſupport of this ſeemingly 


imperfect animal, from generation to generation. As 


we are told, there was a ſerpent in Africa, in the time 
of the firſt Carthaginian war, of ſuch an enormous 
ſtrength and ſize, as gave Regulus and his army work 
enough to ſubdue. him, with their engines of war; 
(as we are alſo told of many others) and if after this, 
you ſuppoſe the ſerpent's ſtrength diminiſhed, at 


2 leaſt it muſt be allowed, that this diminution was not 


more than was abſolutely neceſſary. 


MOSES tells us in the zd chapter ot Geneſis, 


That the ſerpent was more ſubtile than any beaſ# 
3 F 
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of the field which the Lord God had made. And natu- 
ralifts aſſure us, that his ſubtilty enables him to con- 
tend with the ſtrength ot the elephant, and to con- 
quer it: others tell us, that the ſerpent has a faſcina- 
tion in his eyes; and bewitches the creatures to their 
| deſtruction. And what does all this mean, bur that 
| he has a ſubrilty in tempting and ſeducing, which 
i exceeds not only the capacity, but the comprehen- 

j ſion of the molt accurate obſervers of mankind. ; 


p oY — * n _ 1 8 


I x God then hath impaired the ſerpent to all ap- 

i pearance, and yet left him wherewithal to ſupply all 
= the demands of nature, in a moſt extraordinary and | 
5 moſt amazing manner, is it poſſible to imagine a 
| greater demonſtration either of the wiſdom of God, 
l or the truth of the AMoſaic hiſtory, than this? The 
Ss | ſerpent is impair'd, and yet he is a match for armies 
| he is reduc'd to all the imperfection of a worm, and 
yet is he able to ſupport himſelt in a ſtate of enmity | 
with the whole world. | | 


Bur farther yet; another reaſon why the ſerpent 
was impair'd in his outward perfections, was, that | 
this inſtrument gf ſatan might carry leſs temptation 
when God, in his infinite wiſdom, foreſaw, that ſa- 
tan, would, more than once, abuſe this very crea- 
ture, to the ſame wicked purpoſes. As it is noto- 
rious, that there is ſcarce a nation under heaven, 
which he hath not ſeduc'd, at ſundry times, to the 
groſſeſt and vileſt idolatry (even the idolatry of his | 
own helliſh worſhip) in the figure, and under the 
ſemblance of ſerpents of all kinds. 
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Cov ' p any thing then be more wiſe, or more c 
beneficent in Almighty God, than to detace that ex- | 


ecllence in the ſerpent's form, which he knew would : 
be atemptation to idolatrous worſhip ; and at the ſame t 
time to inſpire mankind with a ſtrong enmity to him. 


not 
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not only to with- hold, but to deter them from delu- 
ſion : when he yet knew, that in ſpight of all theſe 
diſadvantages, and this antipathy, they would be ſe- 
duc'd by their adverſary, to pay him divine adora- 
tion, under that very appearance? Now this fact be- 
ing admitted, what conduct could berter become 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, than curſing this 
creature in ſo eminent a manner, above all other beaſts 
ot the field, as Moſes aſſures us he did 


A ND here I cannot help putting this plain queſti- 


on to our adverſaries; Do they know, that mankind 


have been ſo often deluded, in ſo many ages and re- 
ions of the world, to pay divine adoration to ſer- 
pents ? If they do not know this, they are ſo far 
from being in a condition to inſult the ignorance of 
believers, that their own ignorance is indeed lament- 
able : andif they do know it, will they yet dare to 
deride us, for believing that Eve miſtook one of that 
ſpecies for a reaſonable creature, when ſo many mil ; 
hons of her ſons and daughters have, not only miſta- 
ken, but ador'd an infinity of them as divine? In a 
word, if they do not know this, they are the moſt 
pitiable, in point of ignorance, of any ſect that ever 
pretended to a ſuperiority of light and learning; and 
if they do know it, they are at once the moſt ſhame- 
leſs and moſt abandon'd of the ſons of Adam. Let 
—_— chooſe which ſide of this dilemma they like 
oft. N Ag | 


B v r here it may be objected, That other creatures 
were wor ſhipped as well as the ſerpent. 


' I answer, That other creatures were alſo cur- 
ſed as well as the ſerpent ; but as God, in his infinite 
wiſdom, foreſaw, that men would be more deluded 
to the worſhip ot the ſerpent, than to that of any o- 
ther creature, as in fact they were; therefore did he 
curle the ſerpent above any other creature. 
| F 4 AGAIN; 
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AAN; if it be asked, Why the tempter choſe 

the body of the ſerpent preferably to that of any other 

creature? „ 1 5 


IANS WE N, Becauſe he was more ſubtle, and pro- 


bably more excellent in his make; and his aſpect 


more reſembling the human; as ſome of that ſpe- 
cies are ſaid to haye at this day, Now theſe advan» 
tages, ſeem'd to imply ſuperior perfection; and ſu- 
perior perfection made the gradation from bruie to ra- 
tional more credible; and conſequently, the true 


tempter was better hid; whereas, had he aſſumed 


the diiguiſe of an aſs or a dove, (which a late very 


ingenious writer thinks had been fitter engines tor 
ſatan) the gradation had been much more prodigious; 
and, of conſequence, much more liable to ſuſpicion 


and diſtruſt. | 


App to this, That no finite being can actuate 
any creature beyond what the firneſs and capacity of 
his organs will admit: and therefore the natural ſub- 
tilty of the ſerpent, and perhaps, the pliableneſs and 
forkineſs of his tongue (which we know enables o- 
ther creatures to pronounce articulate ſounds) added 
tothe advantages of his form, made him the hrreft 


inſtrument of deluſion that can be imagin'd, 


Bur here it may be objected, If the tempter had 
fo many advantages to ſtrengthen his deluſion, why werg 


"our firſt parents puniſbed for yielding to it ? 


IANSWER, That this temptation, all things con- 
fider'd, was nor ſtronger to them, than ordinary temp- 
fatians are, at this day, to their poſterity. 


W = know that temptations are now prevalent 
with mankind, from ignorance, from evil example, 
from natural depravity, or from preſſing neceſlity- 
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1f, I say, men are now tempted to tranſgreſs in 
a thouſand inſtances, from downright ignorance. 
Nay, they are often tempted to tranſgreſs the law of 
God, trom the ſecret {ſuggeſtions of their own cor- 
rupt hearts, or the open ſuggeſtions of their ſeducers, 
that it is not the law of God, but the contrivance of 
prieſts and princes, to keep the world in awe. But 
Adam and Eve had no pretence of ignorance of any 
kind. They knew the law, the legiſlator, and the 
danger of tranſgreſſing. God himſelf forbad them 
to touch the fruit; and told them the evil which 


would inevitably attend their diſobedience: therefore 


they are utterly inexcuſable upon the head of igno- 
1 ance. | | | | i 


Ev 1. example they had none, but that of the ſer- 
pent: And how could the example of a brute be any 
rule of action to them? The example of men, is, 
in many inſtances, in the place of precept to men: 
their wiſdom, and their ſucceſs, are often eſteem'd 
ſufficient ſecurities for a ſafe imitation; but the ex- 
ample of a brute, could be neither ſecurity, nor pre- 
cept. What was advantageous to a ſerpent, might 
be pernicious to a man: what was permitted to a 
brute, who was neither capable of law nor ſin, might, 
tor the higheſt reaſons, be prohibited to man, who is 
capable ot bot. 


NartVRaL depravity they had none, being 


made good, and perfect in their kind. And neceſſity 


they had none, having an infinite variety of other 
fruits, every way as good, and as deſirable, for ſup- 
ply of their natural wants, as that which was with= 
held trom them; --- for we are aſſured, that God gave 
them every tree upon the face of the earth, that was 


good for food, and pleaſant to the fight, except that 


lingle tree; and there is not the leaſt reaſon to believe, 
el | that 
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that this had any advantage, in theſe reſpects, over 
any one of all the reſt. ors 


An p here I cannot but obſerve, how faithfully 
be ſons of perdition retain, to this day, the fame ſpi- 
rit of calumny, whichreign'd in the old ſerpent from 
the beginning: hardily imputing all the reſtraints 
of religion, to the craft of God's prieſts, to keep 
men in ſubjection to themſelves; as ſatan imputed 
the firit reſtraint, to the craft of God, to keep man 
in interiority and awe. 


Bur ſtill it may be ask'd, Vn this inſtance of 
obedience was exacted of Adam and Eve? and why this 
temptation was thrown in their way, when God knew 
they would iranſgreſs ? 


SyovLD “ a father diſcard and diſinherit his 
child for having deſerted ſome poſt aſſign'd him, 
ſeduced either by the cratt of ſome old ſophiſter, 
or driven off by ſuperior ſtrevgth ? c. 


CICERO tells us, that the very gods of the 
poets, had they known how pernicious their gifts 
would prove to their children, muſt be thought to 
have been wanting in kindneſs towards them, &9c. 


F answER, That theſe are indeed plauſible en- 
quiries and objections : bur if they are thoroughly 
confidered, nothing in nature can be more pre- 
ſumptuous, or unjuſtifiable, For to ask, why God 
did not make man independent of his own autho- 
rity, or ſuperior to temptation in any particular in- 
ſtance, is 1n reality to ask, why he made him a crea- 
ture? and if a creature, why a reaſonable creature, 
and a free agent? or, having made him ſuch, why 
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he did not make him an abſolutely perfett᷑ be- 
ing, -i. e. God? For if we have a right to know why 
God did not make him more perfect in this point 
of the forbidden fruit, we have the ſame right to 
know why he did not make him more perfect in 
another, and in a third, and ſo on endleſsly; till 
we know why he did not make him as perfect as 
himſelf. And if God had a right to make his crea- 
tures ameneable to his authority in all inſtances, why 
not in any particular. inſtance? Who is beſt judge 
in this caſe, God, or you? 


Bur this will be better cleared, by diſcuſſing 
this point in a more particular manner. 


IN the firſt ogy then, it is evident, that no be- 
ing, is, or can be, independent, but God. Depen- 
dence is included in the very idea of a creature. If 
God had plac'd Adam in a ſtate of dependence up- 
on any of the higheſt orders of heavenly beings, 
*tis evident, he had been, ſo far, placed in a ſtate 
of infelicity; becauſe the higheſt imaginable degree 
of created excellence, muſt of neceſſity imply ſome 
degree of ignorance and imperfection: And man 
had then been to archangels, for example, what 
brutes are now to men; who are, in a thouſand in- 
ſtances, incapable of ſupplying their wants, or pre- 
venting their miſery. And therefore when God 
created man with a dependence only the himſelf, 
"tis evident, he, ſo tar, conſulted his higheſt inte- 
reſts and happineſs. Since then, man, as a creature, 
mult of neceſſity be dependent: and, being depen- 
dent, it was his rin to be immediately depen- 
dent of God: it was certainly his intereſt alſo, to 
have a ſure and conſtant ſenſe of that dependence 
kept up in his mind : for otherwiſe, he might loſe 
the advantage of it, upon any exigency. And ne 
created being can be imagin'd ſo perfect, as never 
to need the guidance, or inflyence, or W of 

infinite 
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infinite power, and infinite wiſdom. And if it was 


« 


Adam's advantage to have a conſtant ſenſe of that 
dependency kept up in his mind, it was certainly 


his advantage to have ſome ſure and permanent me- 


morial of it, placed before his eyes, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhould make it impoſſible for him to for- 


. | 


BESsIDESs this, as Adam's intereſt required ſuch 
a dependency, the honour of God exacted ſome 
maniteſtarion of it: for dependency in a creature, 
without ſome mark or manifeſtation of ſuch a ſtate, 
is utterly unintelligible ; or, to ſpeak more proper- 
Iy, is a contradiction : becauſe 'tis, with regard to 
that creature, to all intents and purpoſes, a ſtate of 
independency. And therefore, if the honour of 
God, and the character of a Creator, neceſſarily re- 
quire ſome manifeſtation of dependency in his crea- 
tures, 'tis evident, that in a reaſonable creature, 
they require ſuch manifeſtation of it, as is moſt a- 
greeable to the nature of a reaſonable creature, and 
a free agent; a creature ſenſible of dependency, and 
capable ot acknowledging it. And how can this 
acknowledgement be made, but by homage and o- 
bedience of ſome kind? and all homage and obe- 
dience, of neceſſity imply ſome reſtraint of natural 
liberty. And, ſince ſome reſtraint of natural li- 
berty was neceſſary, in Adam's caſe; what reſtraint 
could be more eaſy, than a reſtraint of his appetite 
from one fruit, amidſt an infinite variety of others 
no leſs delicious, and poſſibly many, perhaps all of 
them, more ſo? And, at the ſame time, what re- 
ſtraint could be more worthy the wiſdom and the 
goodneſs of God, than the prohibition of a fruit, 
which he knew would be pernicious to his creature? 


A p probably it was for this very reaſon, that 
the tree of knowledge was placed in a diſtinguiſh'd 


ſituation, in the midſt of the garden. For I have 


already 
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already ſhewn, that if a dependence upon God was 
for Adam's intereſt, a conſtant ſenſe of that depen- 
dency muſt be fo too; and how ſhould that be bet- 
ter kept up, than by ſome remarkable memorial be- 
fore his eyes? And what could more naturally con- 
tribute to make ſuch a memorial remarkable, than 
a very ſingular and diſtinguiſned ſituation? And if 
ſome reſtraint of Adam's liberty was neceſſary, in 
manifeſtation and acknowledgement of dependency z 
and God in his wiſdom thought fit ro place thar 
reſtraint upon ſome indulgence of appetite, which 
would be pernicious to him; (for that there was 
no neceſſity. of ſuch moral reſtraints, in that ſtate 
of things, as are now found expedient, is ſufficient- 
ly evident) could any thing better become his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, than to place the object ot that 
apperite in ſome place ſo. diſtinguiſh'd, as to pre- 
m_ all poſſibility of miſtaking that fruit for any 
Other: i e a 


Av as to its being a perpetual object of temp- 

tation; for my part, I have no idea of any Being 
placed out of the reach of temptation, but God 
alone. All created beings have of neceſſity li- 
mited powers; and are of neceſſity, limited in 
the uſe of theſe powers; and, if every thing not 
granted, be a reſtraint, every creature in the uni- 
verſe is reſtrain'd; and, as ſuch, every angel, of e- 
very order, muſt be in the midſt of temptations, 
even in the midſt of heaven. But at the ſame time, 
ſurely all thoſe creatures muſt be inexcuſable who, 
when God hath given them every thing neceſſary 
for their happineſs, will yet repine if they have 
not more; and diſobey where they are not indulg'd. 
And therefore the conduct of Almighty God, with 
relation to the reſtraint laid upon Adam, however 
liable to exception at firſt ſight, yet will, upon a 
thorough enquiry, be found to flow from the in- 
. e fountain of his infinite wiſdom and good- 
neis. | As 
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As to the particular objections urged in the let- 
ter to Dr. Vaterland, the — and ingenious au- 
thor could, I am ſure, had he thought fit to take the 
other fide of the queſtion, have given them clear 
and ſolid ſolutions; he knows very well, that God 
neither diſcarded nor diſinherited his ſon, tho' he 
chaſtiſed his diſobedience z and that ſuch chaſtiſe- 
ment may be (and, upon the Chriſtian 1cheme, was) 
the effect of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs in the 
author; that the curſe upon Adam, and the earth, 
was the effect of mercy, not fury; to make a tem- 
8 life, and a vexatious world, leſs deſirable to 

im; that tho' his happineſs was impair'd, yet nei- 
ther his hope nor his inheritance were cut off; and 


that obedience lett him ſtill in a capacity of reco- 


vering more, than all that diſobedience had forfeited. 


B u r yet if, notwithſtanding the manifeſt equity 
and benignity of the divine conduct on this occa- 
ſion, this acute author cannot ſee how it can be ac- 
quirted of /eeming injuſtice, and unreaſonable ſeverity, 
1 judge him not: 10 his own maſter be ſtandeth or 
falleth , — but I earneſtly wiſh him to member, 
that the wiſeſt of mortal beings may too eaſily be 


| blinded by vanity : and drawn into the greateſt ab- 


ſurdities, in defence of a favourite hypotheſis. 


Bu r 'tis objected, (by the ſame writer, p. 18, 


19.) that God can make nothing in vain, ---- yet pa- 
radiſe was ſo; ſince it was no {ſooner made than for- 
teited, and, like a theatrical ſcene, changed in an 
inſtant to a proſpect of miſery and barrenneſs. 


Is then every thing made in vain that is tranſi- 
tory ? and did paradiſe vaniſh in an inſtant? and do 
the ſcriptures warrant us to believe ſo? quite the 
contrary. ---——-- Burt ſuppoſe it to have laſted but 


one day; the Ephemeris's whole life, and end of ex- 


iſtence, 


r Rainer nn _—_ 
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iſtence, is fully compaſſed in a leſs ſpace; and yet 
the infinite wiſdom and almighty power of God, 
are as amply manifeſted in the formation ot that in- 
ſect, as in the whole apparatus of paradiſe ! 


9 : as . 


* 


S vr. pos it laſted but a day, 'tis evident, 
that the whole ſcheme of our redemption is built 
upon the tranſactions of that day: and is that vain 
and unworthy of God? and are you ſure it is? and 
can you prove it to be ſo? O arrogance of vanity! 
are the mes and ſcaſons in our hands! and is it ours 
to ſay when — and how long ! Muſt our ideas of 
duration and eſtimates of firneſs determine Him, 
with whom a thouſand years are but as one day, and 
one day as a thouſand years! Wiſe ſon of Sirach, 


S 19 1 ew 5 (DÞ his my 


pride. 


Bur Cicero tells us, © that the common opinion of 
& all philoſophers is, that the deity can neither be au- 
« gry nor hurt any body; — how would he have been 
ce ſurprized then, to find God repreſented here, as 
ce ferce and enraged, driving out his own creatures 
« in anger, - and, in a find of fury, curſing the 
ce very earth for their ſakes!” 


N o w would not any man that reads this para- 


graph, and ſaw the words fierce, enraged, anger, fa» 
ry, in Italict characters, imagine at firſt ſight that 
Moſes made uſe of all theſe expreſſions, to let forth 
the vehemence and exceſs of the divine wrath on 
this occaſion? and that the Divine Being was re- 
preſented as a fury, with a ſcourge of ſcorpions, driver 
ing out his wretched creatures from bliſs? And 
yet how muſt he be aſtoniſhed to find no other 
foundation for all this calumny, than the deluſion 


— Ta 


* Ecclus. XY, 8. | - 
/ of- 


how juſt is thy reflection! wiſdom is far from * 
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of a vain, unruly, and blaſphemous imagination; 
except in the ſingle F . of curſing the earth; 


which I have already fhewn, and ſhall yet farther 
ſhew, to be the effect of mercy, not fury, to a crea- 
ture whoſe guilt had entailed death and miſery 
upon himſelf, and his poſterity 3 — not one ſyl- 
lable or leaſt hint of anger, rage, fury, or driving 
out, — throughout the whole relation; but quite 
the contrary. 1 | 


WHrorveR confiders Moſes's account of this 
matter, will be more inclined to think, that they 
continued in paradife tor ſome time after their ſen- 
rence ; - at leaſt, *tis evident, that God was 
mindful of their well-being, and provided them 
proper protection from the weather, before their ex- 
ile. — Was this the dictate of fury? Nay more, 
God is repreſented by Moſes, as deliberating and aſ- 
ſigning the moſt gracious reaſon imaginable tor his 
removal of them; — even leſt they ſhould eat of 
the free of life, and live for ever; which was doubt- 
leſs, in that condition, the greateſt curſe of which 
they were capable: therefore the Lord ſent (not drove) 
him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the earth 
from whence he was taten. e 


TIs true, when he hath related the fact in all 
the ſimplicity of truth, he afterwards, in reflecting 
upon ic, does it in the ſtyle uſual on all occaſions 
of expreſſing all exiles or in voluntary dimiſſions, by 
the terms of driving or caſting out, tho? ſuch actions 
were the known effects of the mildeſt juſtice, and 
conducted under all the circumſtances of tenderneſs 
and mercy and the molt equitable deciſions 

of law are, at this day, uſually expreſs'd in that ſtyle. 


Burt ſtill this was hurting ; — and Cicero and all the 
philoſophers hold, that che deity can hurt nobody. 
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AN SWE R, That a governor of the world, that can 


hurt nobody, (tho' ſuch a being cannot ſtrictly be ſaid 


to be angry) that is, that cannot, and will not pumih 
vice and diſobedience, is a ſenſeleſs ſuppoſition; tho 
all the free-thinkers in the world join'd all the hea- 
then philoſophers that ever lived, in ſuggeſting and 
defending 'its 1772 


I HAVE as high a veneration for Cicero and his 
talents, in their proper ſphere, as this objector, or 
any of his adherents: but I have an infinitely highs 
er for Him who brought life and immortality to light 
by the goſpel: and JI am confirmed in the juſtice of 
this way of thinking, when I find that every Chri- 
ſtian of common 2 who hath read his bible with 
care, hath juſter, more adequate, and more honour- 
able notions of God, than the wiſeſt heathen that 
ever lived. | | 


or ſtill we are told, that Cicero exclaims on 
, another occaſion, Oh the wonderful equity of the 


« gods / would any people endure the maker of ſuch a 
« law, that the ſon or grandſon ſhould be puniſhed, be- 
« cauſe the father or grandfather had offended ? — how 
« would he have exclaimed then at God's puniſh- 
& ing ſo ſeverely, not only the firſ# pair, but their 
& whole poſterity, the whole race of mankind for 
ce theirſin; and even the ſerpent too, for the fraud 
& of the devil? 


TH ar the ſerpent could be puniſhed, as he was, 
conſiſtently with divine juſtice, | have already ſhewn : 
thar children may be puniſhed to the lareſt 3 
or till the whole race is extinguiſhed, for the fins 
of their parents, is a neceſſary conſequence from the 
nature and conſtitution of things; and therefore can 
be no imputation upon infinite witdom and goodneſs; 
ſince 'tis evidently the _— of both. And in 

| one 
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one word, to {uppole it utterly inconſiſtent with e- 
quity, to puniſh the fon for the offences of the fa- 
ther and grandfather, implies a moſt pitiable igno- 
rance of all the laws of God, of nature, and of ſo- 
ciety ; how great ſoever the name may be, under 
which ſuch /i/linefes are vended and protected. 5 


LASTLY, this gentleman tells us, that Cicero 
laugh'd at the ſtory of Alexander's dreaming that a 
ſerpent ſpoke: “but, ſays he, how would he have 
ce laugh'd at the literal ſtory of a ſerpent actually 3 
& ſpeaking and reaſoning, Oc. | 


I ansWER, That whatever Cicero might have 
thought of Alexander's dream, the veneration I bear | 
to his memory, will never allow me to believe, that 
he could have treated Moſes's account of the ſerpent's 
ſpeak ing, as a ſubject of ridicule. I mean, if he had 
well weigh'd, if he had throughly and candidly conſi- 
der'd it in all its circumſtances : tho' I own, it is 
neither eaſy nor ſafe to ſay, what that mortal's ex- 

ceſſive vanity and manifeſt ignorance of the true na- 
ture of God, might inſpire him to do, who could 
think ſo weakly and unworthily of the Ruler of the 
world, as to imagine him incapable of puniſhing ini- 
quity 3 if, in truth, he did ſeriouſly think fo. i 


M_ RY _— - wY 


AN D whereas this writer would have us believe, 
that Joſephus had but a low opinion of Maſes's di- 
vine inſpiration, from fome very temperate expreſ- „ 
ſions of that hiſtorian's upon this head; his | 
objection will, I think, vaniſh, to any man ot ſenſe that 1 
conſiders when that 7e wrote, and to whom, that 
he might with good reaſon think it expedient to a- 
bate from the rigour of truth, in ſome inſtances: | 
the better to ſoſten and accommodate what he had 
to ſay, to the prejudices of his readers. For that 
he thought juſtly, that is, highly, of the divine miſ- 
ſion of MAoſes, a late learned writer hath ſufficient- 


8 
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ly made appear, from ſeveral other parts of his writ- 
ings; (ſee the reply 20 the defence of the letter to Dr. 
Waterland.) - --Tho', it this proof could not be 
produced, and Joſephus were juſtly liable to ſuſpi- 
cion in that point, 'tis evident, no mighty advan- 
tage could be drawn from thence in favour of in- 
fidelity; ſince, tis very poſſible, (as ſome learned 
men have obſerved) he might, at that time, have 
been oppreſs'd with doubts and difficulties, from 
the diſappointment of his people, in the comple- 
tion of thoſe prophecies relating to the Meſſiah, 
(which were to be fulfilled abour that time) in the 
ſenſe and manner their ſelfiſh vanity ſuggeſted. 


; WW HOEVER conſiders this ſeriouſly, will ſure- 
ly find little credit or conviction in oppoſing any 


quotation from him, to the conſtant united ſenſc, 


of ſo many great and wiſe men, of ſo many different 
nations and intereſts, thro' ſo vaſt a ſeries of cen- 
turies. 


1 2 dn ti. BM * * 


* 


DISsSERTATION VII. 


Some farther difficulties relating to the 
fall conſidered. 


T HE way being thus clear'd, I now proceed to 
anſwer {ome other difficulties that ariſe on this 
head. As, it. | 


Ir this ſentence upon the ſerpent, was 5 
defign'd for Adam's conſolation, and as 1 ens 
a ſtay of hope, that his ſeed ſhould de- ya 
Niroy the power of ſatan, and be reflored © 
zo the favour of God, M, 15 was it ſo obſcurely has” 

| 2 
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IANSWE R, That it was deliver'd in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſufficiently ſuggeſted to Adam, a reaſonab le 
hope of recovering in his poſterity, what he had loſt 
in his own perfon; and more evidence than this, 
neither the wiſdom nor the goodneſs of God ex- 
acted ; eſpecially, ſince this obſcurity rather tended 
to raiſe his hopes, than to deject him: for when 
Adam heard that the ſeed of the woman was to de- 
ſtroy the evil ſpirit, he undoubtedly underſtood Eve 
to be that woman; and ſome iſſue of his, by her, 
to be that ſeed. This naturally tended, to revive 
him into a lively hope of the ſpeedy reſtoration of 
his loſt eſtate: and as naturally tended, to eſtabliſh 
a thorough reconciliation between him and his wife; 
becauſe, without ſuch a reconciliation, their hopes 
could not be compaſſed. Whereas, without this 
motive of amity, ſome contention on this occaſion 
had been inevitable; and poſſibly, the feud might 
otherwile have been carried on, to their mutual de- 
ſtruction; nay, probably, without this, the parti- 
cular puniſhment denounced againſt Eve, would 
have made her cold in the buſineſs ot a reconcilia- 


tion; and, perhaps, to ſuch a degree, as torally to 


prevent it; eſpecially, when it muſt naturally begin 
with ſubmiſſion and patience on her part, who had 
been the cauſe of her husband's calamity, 


Now that they had lively hopes on this head, 
at leaſt, enough to ſupport them in a right ſenſe 
of religion, appears from Eve's exultation at the 
birth of Cain: I bave gotten a man from the Lord, 
fays the, z. e. I have gotren a man thro” the ſignal 
favour and mercy of God. Now this extraordina- 
ry exultation cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
lenſe of the bare privilege of bearing iſſue; for that 


2 ſhe had in common with the meaneſt 


rutes; which ſhe could not but know before this 
time; and therefore her tranſport mult ariſe, from 
| ſome 
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ſome proſpect of ſome extraordinary advantage from 


this iſſue; and that could be no other than the de- 
ſtruction of her enemy, 


n 


Ap ſuppoling Abel to have been born after Cain 
had attained the age of manhood, as poſlibly he might; 
and after the hopes of Eve had languiſh'd, by ob- 
ſerving the perverſe diſpoſition of her firſt ſon : Her 
diſappointment in theſe hopes, was, probably e- 
nough, the reaſon why ſhe called her ſecond ſon 
Abel, i. e. Vanity; concluding, from the little pro- 
ſpect ſhe had, in that perſon, on whom ſhe had fix- 
ed her hopes, that no child of hers ſhould be the 
promiſed feed; and therefore it was vanity to ex- 
pect ir. But as Cain's perverſeneſs, and untowardly 
diſpoſition, was probably the reaſon why ſhe de- 
. of his being the promiſed ſeed: and, in that 
pirit of deſpair, called her next ſon's name Yany 
from the infirmity uſual with parents, to believe, 
that no ſon can equal the firſt; ſo there is reaſon to 
believe, that upon Abel's diſcovering a better diſ- 
poſition, as he grew up, and being afterwards ac- 
cepted by God, in preference to his elder brother, 
her hopes again revived, that he was the promiſed 
ſeed. i his appears highly probable, from her de- 
Claration at the birth of Sezh; And ſhe bare a ſon, 
(faith rhe text) and called his name Seth; For God, 


ſaith ſhe, hath appointed me another ſeed inſtead of A. 


bel : Becauſe (tor ſo it is in the original) Cain ſlew 
him. From hence, *tis evident, that ſhe took Abel 
to be the /eed, till Cain flew him; and afterwards, 
when ſhe found that God had given her another ſon, 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe then in being, by this re- 
markable character, that he was begotten in be 
likeneſs of Adam, and after his image, i. e. framed 
with that appearance of all thoſe advantages which 
Adam derived from the hand of. God, far above any 


of his ſons (for this is the only rational interpre- 


tation of the text) ſhe then concluded, that rhis 
G 3 Was 
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was certainly the ſeed; and that God had given him 
to her to effect that, which Abel would have effected, 
if he bad not been cut off by his Brother. Thus we 
ſee, that the obſcurity, in which it pleaſed God to 
foretel the deſtruction of the evil ſpirit, gave riſe to 
a ſucceſſion of happy hopes in the breaſt of Adam 
and Eve: who, if they had known that this hap- 
pineſs was to be poſtpon'd for four thouſand years, 
would, inall probability, have inevitably fallen into 
the extremity of deſpair, | 


I F it be ſtill ask'd, How the denunciation of enmity 
hetwixt the ſeed of the ſerpent, and the ſeed of the wo» 


man, is fulfilled ? 


IANs wE R, every way. For firſt, If you take 
the text in the figurative ſenſe, we know that as good 
men are in the ſcriptures called the children of God, ſo 
wicked men are called the children of the devil. And 
we have but too much proof of the implacable en- 
mity of this wicked race againſt the /eed of the woman 
to this very day. And if we had no other proof, 


. their reſtleſs reſi ſtance to the cleareſt evidence on this 


head; the neceſſity they lay us under of proving the 
ſamt truths over and over again, a thouſand different 
ways, would ſure be a ſuthcient demonſtration of | 
3 | | 


Ox if the text be taken ina //teral ſenſe, we fee a 
flrong antipathy ſubſiſting between ſerpents and 
mankind to this day. Nay, this antipathy is fa 
ſtrong, that, as the juices of the ſerpent are noxious 


to man, ſo Ariſtotie aſſures us, that the human juices 
are noxious to ſerpents: His expreſſion, on this oc- 


caſion, is very remarkable; he tells us, that the Hu- 
man ſal;vs is hoſtile 16 ſerpents; an expreſſion ſo full, 
and pointed to the accompliſhment of this ſentence, 
that, if he had not wrotc it more than three hundred 
years before the birth of Chriſt, he had certainly 
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been treated by our adverſaries as a ſworn accomplice 
with Chriſtians, to prove the ſtrict completion of it: 
So fully do this great man's obſervations verify the 
very letter of the ſentence here denounced ! So ful] 
is this ſentence executed in every ſenſe! If you take 
it in the figurative ſenſe, our adverſaries themſelves 
evince the accompliſhment of it: It you take it in 
the literal ſenſe, this enmity is proved by the teſti- 
mony of the moſt accurate obſerver of all mankind, 
who cannot eaſily be ſuſpected of conſpiring with 
Chriſtians to manifeſt the completion ot it. 


B u v does the ſerpent feed upon duſt ? 


IANSWE RN, moſt infallibly. Nor, perhaps; 
could he otherwiſe ſubſiſt in thoſe ſandy and duſty 
deſarts to which God has, in a good meaſure, con- 
demned him; tho' commentators content themſelves 
with explaining this part of the ſentence, from the 
neceſſity he is under of eating his food on the ground, 
and fo {wallowing duſt with it; but if this is thought, 
by ſome, not ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh the curſe of 
the ſerpent from the natural condition of other crea- 
tures, it ſhould be remember'd, that a further and 
more diligent enquiry aſſures us, that he actually eats 
the dry, duſty earth *. And there is not the leaſt rea- 
ſonto believe, that any other beaſt in the world does 
feed in the ſame wretched manner, except the ſcor- 
pion; who is alſo accounted, by Celſus, a kind of 
ſerpent. Nor is the point ſo clear in relation to the 
ſcorpion; tho? out of all doubt with regard to the ſer- 
pent. So ſtrangely is the Sentence of God executed 
in every ſenſe, and in every part, to a tittle! 


—— 


3—— —— — 


s gce Bochart and Pliny of ſerpents. 
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AND as the expreſſion of licting the duſt, ſigni fies 


according to the Hebrew idiom, the loweſt ſtate of 


depreſſion and humiliation to which an enemy can be 
reduced; 'tis not improbable, that this metaphor 
was taken from that ſtate of dejection and degradati- 
on, to which the ſerpent was now reduced in the 
preſence of Adam: And doubtleſs God ſunk the ſer- 
pent into this abject condition, at that time, as 2 
fignificant emblem to Adam of that utter proſtrati- 
on and ſubjection, to which his evil inmate ſhould be 
finally doom'd, by the /eed of the woman; at that 
dreadful day, when (as the Pſalmiſt propheſied of 
him) His enemies ſhould lick the duſt, Pſ. Ixxii. 9. 


A ND thus, having explained to you all the parts 
of the ſentence palſs'd upon the ſerpent, with the 
ſurprizing accompliſhment of it in all; I now pro- 
ceed to explain the ſentence paſt upon the woman at 
the ſame time; which is as follows; | 


The womans UN O the woman he ſaid, I will 


3 conſi- greatly multiply thy ſorrow and thy con- 
Sb ception; in ſorrow thou ſhalt bring fort h 


en r . 
. 3 
A 
. 4 


children : and thy defire ſpall be to thy bus band, and be | 


ſhall rule over thee. 


Some part of this {entence may perhaps now ſeem 
no way ſtrange to us, who every day, ſee every part of 
it accompliſhed, And yet, a more accurate oblervati- 
on upon the condition of all other creatures, will 
make the accompliſhment of it aſtoniſhing, to every 
man that thinks : and therefore, to clear this pro- 
phecv of pain to the woman, we mult obſerye, that 
it confilts of two parts; firſt, the pain or ſorrow of 
conception, or breeding : And ſecondly, the pain of 
child-birth. -- As to the firſt of theſe, *ris remark- 
able, that a woman is the only creature under heaven, 
that we know of, which has ordinarily any yes 
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from conception &. If it be ask'd, How it can 
be known, that other creatures have no ſickneſs on 
the ſame occaſion; I anſwer, That we can judge of 
the ſick neſs and health of brutes, by as ſure indicati- 
ons, as of our own; tho' not always ſo certainly, 
in what part their diſtempers are ſeated. And to put 


us out of all doubt in the preſent caſe, we know, 


that other creatures are in more perfection of health, 
and ſtrength, and habit, after conception, than be- 
fore. Whereas, tis the reverſe of all this with was 
mankind. How miſerable their condition ordinari- 
ly is, on that occaſion, is ſufficiently known to every 
human audience. Ariotle mentions about ten vexa- 
tious maladies, of various kinds, which await them 
in that ſeaſon of ſickneſs: And Pliny begins his ac- 
count of that matter in theſe very remarkable words: 
Headachs, vertigos, miſts before the eyes, a loathing of 
food, &c. are the indications that a man is begun. And 
as he begins it remarkably, he concludes it no leſs ſo, 
by obſerving, that the end of all this vexatious toil, 
is frequently defeated by the ſnuff of 4 Candle. 


M om Ethan this; as if all the ſingular miſery of 
that wretched ſtate were not ſufficient, the wo- 
man's conceptions are multiplied. She is remarka- 
bly ſubject to abortions and falſe conceptions above 
all other animals in the world And when her con- 
ceptions come to maturity, there is remarkably a 
greater mortality of her iſſue, than of that of any o- 
ther creature; at leaſt, one halt of her off-ſpring 
periſh, before they can anſwer the ends of their be- 
ing; that is, before they attain the age of ſeventeen 
years And as her grief on theſe occaſions, is more 


— 


* This Ar iſtotle expreſsly affirms, and only excepts the inſtance of 
2 mare conceiving by an aſs; and in general, where there is any thing 
monſtrous in the fetus. And, doubtleſs the caſe is the ſame 
where the tœtus ſuffers from any accidental hurt or diſtortion in the 


matrix. 
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exceſſive than that of any other creature, in the letter 
of the ſentence, Her ſorrow and her conceptions are great- 
Iymultiplied, before ſhe anſwers the ends of Providence 
and ſociety.— And to crown all, ſhe brings her off- 
ſpring into the world (which was the ſecond part of 
the puniſhment denounced againſt her) with re- 
markably more pain than any creature upon the face 
of the earth. And if Ariſtotle, the beit obſerver in 
the world, did not aſſure us of this (as he does) our 
own obſervation could not fail to do it. Nay, com- 
mon ſenſe muſt teach us, that if other creatures were 
expoſed to equal pain and danger on theſe occaſions, 
all our care would ſcarce be ſufficient even to preſerve 
the ſeveral ſpecies in being; and much leſs to pre- 
ſerve them in any number ſufficient to anſwer the ſe- 
veral ends of life. 


So ſingularly, ſo emphatically true is that part of 
the woman's puniſhment alſo, in ſorrow ſhalt thou 
bring forth children . - 


| Nowtl would ask every candid and reaſonable 
man upon earth, How this comes to paſs? They 
will not, I preſume, arraign Almighty God of inca- 
Aacity to form woman in more perfection, or ſubject 
to leſs infelicity in this point; and, if they will nor, 
tis evident that unlels all this infelicity be the effect 
of a curſe, and in puniſhment of guilt, human na- 
ture is unequally dealt by: In a word, this miſery muſt 
be the effect either of hard treatment, or juſt puniſn- 
ment; there is no medium. Now the infinite good- 
neſs and perfection of the Divine Nature will not 
fuffer us ro ſuſpect him of the former imputation; 
and therefore all this miſery muſt demonſtrably be 


— 


This is the mor e remarkable, inaſmuch as ſeveral circumſtances 
in her Make, naturally promiſe more caſe to her, in this caſe, than 
to any other animal. | | 
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the effect of a curſe; a juſt curſe upon Eve, entailed 
by her on her daughters. f | 


AN o here I muſt once more put a plain queſtion 
to our adverſaries, as I already did on another occaſi- 
on, and may perhaps have more occaſion to do, in 
the courſe of rheſe enquiries. Do they know, that 
this miſery, which awaits women in conception and 
child-birth, is demonſtrably the effect of a curſe ? 
If they do not know it, I muſt own, I cannot yet 
think them the w/e} men in the world: but it they 
do know it, and yet deride Chriſtians for believing it; 
the glory of being the wickedeſt, can, I think, ſcarce- 
ly be conteſted with them k. | | 


A N the ſubſequent part of her The latter part 
uniſhment is in the fame analogy : or con 
Thy deſire, or, (as it is in the original) d. 
thy appetite ſhall be to thy husband, and 
he ſhall rule over thee, i. e. foraſmuch as you have in- 
dulged yourſelf in this inſtance, without the advice 
or conſent of your husband, (which ſurely ſhould 
not have been done in a point of ſuch importance) 
you ſhall from henceforth depend upon the will of 


your husband, and he ſhall have dominion over you, 


En — 
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* As this offence of eating the forbidden fruit introduced irregulari- 
ty of paſſion and appetite; and particularly, that appetite which is to 
this day moſt predominant in human nature, it pleaſed God to leave 
this memorial of it upon the woman, who was firſt in the offence — 
Now that it had this effect, appears, as from other proots, ſo, I think, 


fully and clearly from the covering which Adam and Eve made uſe of 


ſoon after their offence ; for there is no imaginable reaſon for that co- 
vering, but one; and that one ſufficiently demonſtrates, that irregu- 
larity and violence of appetite, independent of the dominion of rea- 
ſon, was the effect of their offence. And foraſmuch as this offence 
began in Eve, what could be a more proper puniſhment of it in her, 
or a more certain memorial ot that puniſhment to the end of the 
world. than the miſery which ſhould attend the indulgence of that 
appetite in herſelf, and in her daughters, from generation to genera- 
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And, I believe, they, who are moſt concerned in 
this puniſhment, (and ſurely a ſevere puniſhment it is, 
to have their wills perpetually ſubject to the will of 


others) will not deny, that they feel the ſevere effects 


of it over the face of the whole earth at this day. 


AND that this ſubjection in the woman, is the effect 
of a curſe, conſequent to that offence which wrought 
our fall, is evident: Becauſe, on ſuppoſition that 
human nature were in a ſtate of perfection, where 
reaſon ruled, andperverſeneſs had no place, there ſeems 
to be no imaginable reaſon, why one ſex ſhould be in 
ſubjection to the other. And accordingly we find, that 
the woman was given at firſt under no other charac- 
ter, but that of a companion; becauſe it was not 
good for man to be alone; nor did Adam conſider her 
under any other character: for, when he excules his 
offence to Almighty God, by charging it upon his 
compliance with Eve, he ſays, The woman, whom 


thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and 


I did eat. The woman, whom thou gaveſt to be 


with me, i. e. whom thou gaveſt to be my aſſociate 


and companion : ---- without the leaſt hint of ſubjec- 
tion, or dependency. Nor was there the leaſt rea- 
ſon for any in that ſtate, as I ſhe w d before. 


The ſen. I COME now, in the laſt place, to 
_—__ 2 the ſentence denounc'd upon the man; 
F "which needs little explication. He is 
doom'd to a condition of perpetual ſlavery, for obey- 
ing his wife, rather than his Maker; the earth is 
curſed for his ſake, and (inſtead ot the delicious fruits 
of paradiſe) he is doom'd to eat of it in that accurſed 
ſlate: and confined to the herb of the field, in com- 
mon with the brutal herd; till death reduce him to 
the common duſt, from which he was form'd. 


THE wiſdom, the goodneſs, and the juſtice of 
God are ſufficiently conſpicuous throughout hp 
whole 
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whole ſentence; more eſpecially in theſe three in- 
ſtances : | | 


Firſt, IN decreeing, that toil and drudgery ſhould 
be the conſequence of departing from an eaſy and a 


rational obedience: which hath been the curſe and 


puniſhment ot all his poſterity, in every inſtance of 
diſobedience to their Maker, from that day to this. 


Secondly, Ix making the earth leſs deſirable to 


man, when his guilt had reduced him to a neceſſity of 


leaving it. And that alſo is yet done in the train of ca- 
lamities and ſickneſs, which for the moſt part makes 
life a load, before its laſt period, and death deſirable. 


AND thirdly, In keeping thoſe appetites and paſ- 
ſions which had now broke looſe from the reſtraint 
of reaſon, within ſome bounds, by ſubduing their im- 
petuoſity with hard labour; which unſubdued, or 
ſupported in luxury and idleneſs, would run riot; 


and make himſelf, and every body about him, miſc» 


rable. As it is ſeen among his ſons at this day. 


AN D, to preclude man from all poſſibility of re- 
verſing any part of this ſentence, weare aſſured that 
he was, ſoon after this, ſent out of paradiſe, and de- 
barr'd from the tree of life. This caution the wil- 
dom and goodneſs of God exacted; foraſmuch as, 
when {ſin had entail'd calamity and corruption upon 
human nature; in that condition, to perpetuate lite, 


would be to perpetuate miſery. 


AND now, upon the whole, What is it that infi- 
delity hath to object, with any degree of clear un- 
prejudiced reaſon, againſt this account of the crea» 
tion and tall of man ? --- Was he created in that con- 
dition, and under thole circumſtances, which the 
trueſt wiſdom, muſt, upon the beſt principles of 
philoſophy, the cleareſt dictates of reaſon, * 
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fulleſt conviction of experience, pronounce upon 
the whole, moſt eligible, and moſt advantageous ? 
And what would he more? 


Ir the wiſeſt man that was born into the world, 
had his own ſituation and circumſtances of exiſtence 
in his choice, could he orm to himſelf a with beyond 
the advantages of Adam in paradiſe ? ---- To come 
into the world, in the full vigour of ſtrength, health, 
and reaſon ; with a ſoul ſuperior to the tyranny, or 
even the temptation of appetite; and a body impaſ- 
fible to the injuries of weather! privileged trom dit- 
eaſe and death ! unincumber'd with cloaths, and yet 
unconſcious of ſhame, the companion of guilt ! en- 
compaſſed with all the delights of ſenſe, and filled 
with all the joys of innocence! ſo very happy, as 
not to be acquainted with evil! a circumſtance which | 
human wiſdom would have deem'd a defect: and con- 
ſequently, a condition of happineſs, which nothing 
but inſpiration could teach! above the invention of 
the greateſt genius that ever was born into the 
world! | 


MAN, without ſin, was without miſery ; tied to 
no more toil than reaſon, and uſe, and a philoſophick 
enquiry into the nature of things exacted; ---- ſree 
from all vexatious remembrances of the paſt, or an- 
ticipations of future evil / ---- Nothing but happi- 
neſs, in poſſeſſion, or in proſpect! a whole creation 
ſubmitted to his dominion, and enſured to his poſte- 
Tity ! an inexhauſtible ſupply of entertainment for 
every organ of ſenſe, and every faculty of foul! with 
one companion, to ſhare, and double every enjoy- 
ment; and both, as fully furniſhed with means ro 
communicate happineſs, as fitted to receive it, ---- 
without any interruption from mortal infirmities, or 
allay from paſſion and perverſeneſs. 
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A SCENE! where the preſent vanities of life could 
have no place; · where palaces (the inventions of 
pride and infirmity) would be but incumbrances upon 
earth, and interruptions from heaven ! where pomp 
and pageantry, could they be conceived, mult at the 
ſame inſtant be deſpiſed ; deſpiſed for what they are, 


ſpecious folly ! 


O Adam, beyond imagination happy! uninterrupted 
health! untainted innocence! nor perverſeneſs of 
will, nor perturbation of appetite ! a heart, upright ! 
a conſcience, clear] a judgment, unclouded ! le- 
rious world, ---- an univerſe, ---- to contemplate ! to 
enjoy! And the Author of that univerſe, the 


ſource of all exiſtence, his God, his Creator, his Be- 
nefactor, - to bleſs, to glorify, to adore, to obey. 


AND now, What have mortal vanity and weak- 
neſs to object to this condition, and this account of 
the firſt man? ſince it is evident, that if man ever 
came into the world, he muſt come into it, under 
molt of theſe circumſtances: and it ever he came 
into it, in a way entirely worthy of infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, he muft come into it, under themall. 


THIS was a creation, and a ſtate of things, wor- 
thy a God; and this account of his creation, wor- 
thy of a writer inſpired by God; — inſpired to con- 
vey it, in all that ſimplicity and ſtrength, and in 
conſequence of both theſe, that ſublimity of ſtile, 
that beſt became a being, who knew his works above 
embelliſhment / the ſubject ſupported its own digni- 
ty, and was incapable of any acceſſion from human 
wiſdom, or the arts of eloquence and all the excep- 
tions that ever were, or ever will be made to it, will 
in the end be found the effects of human blindneſs and 
depravity; the neceſſary conſequences of that ou 

| fall, 


. 
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fall, (of Adam) which we all feel, and yet have the 
folly and the front to diſpute. 


B u r why did he fall from this ſelicity? 


As K rather, vain man, Why he was a creature? 
Why he was dependent of his Creator? And why he 
was ameneable to him? Had he been incapable of er- 
ror, and ſuperior to temptation, he had been God; 
had he been independent, he had been no crea- 
ture; and had he been unaccountable, he had 
been irrational, and independent; — and could we 
ſuppoſe ſuch an abſurdity, as an independent creature, 
can we imagine it would be a happy circumſtance of 
exiſtence, to an intelligent being, of limited powers, 
to be exempted from the guidance, and protection, 
of infinite wiſdom, and unbounded power? And 
if duty and dependence be the neceſſary conlequences 
ot creation, muſt not chaſtiſement or annihilation, be 
the neceſſary conſequence of diſobedience to the com- 
mands of that great Being that governs the world? 
And is not any penalty, leſs than annihilation, an 
act of mercy ? And is not a new trial, under a capa- 
City of recovering more, even by an imperfect obedi- 
ence, than was forfeited by a deliberate diſobedience, 
an act of the higheſt mercy imaginable * ? 


B v T how could Adam fall, by eating an apple > 


TELL me rather, arrogant queſtioner, (whoever 
thou art) How he could fall otherwiſe? Could he 


—— — ä 
— 


* And that this is the caſe of Adam, and all his deſcendants, can 


be no doubt with any Chriftian ot an enlarged mind; who believes 


Feſus Chriſt to be the Lamb [lain for the fins of mankind, from the 
foundation of the world. For why he ſnouid be conſidered as ſlain 
from the foundation of the world, unleſs his death was of univer- 
ſal uſe from that period, is, to me own, inconceivable; and I am 
very ſure that St. Paul's epiſtle to the Romans juſtiſies me in this 
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fall but by diſobedience? and where could he diſobey 
but in relation to ſome reſtraint of natural liberty? 
And is there a created intelligence, whoſe natural li- 
berty ſhould not be reſtrain'd? And what natural liber- 
ty ſhould our firſt parents be reſtrain'd in, except that, 


V here indulgence would be fatal? Should they not 


be reſtrain'd from their own deſtruction? Had moral 
reſtraints, ſtrictly ſpeaking, (the idle objection urged 
by infidels &) any place in paradiſe? Moſt certainly 
they had not. LSE | 


Ho w Zhen could man be in more perfection than now ? 
Fas not this an att of intemperance ? and as weak a" one 
as any of his poſterity hath ſince fallen into? 


I answER, It was intemperance; but it was 
more intemperance of knowledge, than food: 
A circumſtance {ingly ſufficient to eſtabliſh the cre- 
dit of the Moſaic hiſtory; tor tho' Moſes is ſhort up- 
on the ſubject; yet, whoever conſiders the point, 
with any comprehenſion, will find that Adam and 
Eve were inacceſſible, at leaſt impregnable, to temp- 
tation, any other way. — They can ſcarcely be ima- 
gined capable of one wiſh without their reach, ex- 
cept that of wiſdom And the intemperance of that 


very wiſh (which infidels have urged as an argument 
of infirmity equal to ours) is to me, I own, a proof 


of ſuperior perfection; for knowledge, is always 
deſirable, in proportion to the light and extent of 
the underſtanding that ſeeks after it; and therefore 
every ſuperior degree of intelligence, ſhort of infi- 
nite, muſt have proportionably a ſuperior deſire of 
knowledge. This the tempter well knew, (proba- 
bly, by woful experience) and adapted his wiles to 
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A See the conference with a theiſt, — and Sir Walter Raleigh's 
it, | | 
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this infirmity, with admirable addreſs. — He ſaw 
Adam and Eve every way ſuperior to the brute world, 
(and I am perſuaded the very brutes were not then 
unruly in their appetites) — and therefore a tempta- 
tion to them (Adam and Eve) from mere appetite 
(could any have been offer'd) had been a weakneſs 
contemptible in a mere 3 ? * but a tempta- 
tion to be made like to God in knowledge, was 
a temptation to excellence, which no limited intelli- 
gence could be proot againſt, (and muſt always be 
{trong in proportion to the extent of that intelli- 
gence) : and what could be ſo ſtrong a deluſion, to 
hope this trom the fruit of a tree, as Eve's ſeeing a 
brute become rational, as ſhe thought, by the vertue 
of that very fruit? — And that this was the cauſe of 
her deluſion, I have already proved, to the evidence 
of an axiom. 


. ˙²— A © gl ORD RIP 


A ND doubtleſs the ſtrength of this deluſion, was 

a a main reaſon with their Creator, to receive the laps'd ; 
pair into mercy z notwithſtanding their deliberate 7 
violation ot an expreſs command, immediately gi- 
ven them by himſelf; a circumſtance, which, with- 
out abatement from the greatneſs of the temptation, # 1 

( 


— 


had rendered their diſobedience utterly unpardonable. FF - 4 
U yon the whole, What can make more for tje 
truth of any revelation, than that every real difficul- 
ty, every ſeeming abſurdity, every tittle objected to 1 
it by infidelity, is found, upon a full enquiry, to be 5 
a new evidence and confirmation of its truth? us 
Le r infidels then object, and let believers be un- 55 
diſmay'd! (I had almoſt faid, Let them rejoice) in % 
8 — „6 
* This rightly conſidered, the allegorical interpretation of the 2 15 c 
ſerpent's being the ſymbol of pleaſure, gc, will be found altoge- fel 
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full aſſurance, that every objection to the truth of 
divine revelation, will end in new evidence for it. 


DTSSERT ATI ON VI 
of Sacrifices. 


g 2 HE next interpoſition of the Divine Being, 
1 which we meet with in the Scriptures, is, in 
the cloathing of Adam and Eve; and ſoon after fol- 
lows an account of his acceptance of Abel's offering, 
and his non- acceptance of Cain's; — from whence 
men have been generally led to believe, that ſacrifices 
were of divine inſtitution. Let us then examine 
what evidence can be collected, either from ſcripture 
or reaſon on this head, and then ſee whether they both 
lead to the ſame concluſion. 


In Hebrews xi. 4. the author of that Epiſtle tells, 
that by faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent ſacri- 


fice than Cain, by which he obtained witneſs, that he was 
righteous, God teſtifying of his gifts; and by it, be be- 


ing dead, yet ſpeaketh. 


No w the ſacrifices here referred to, are evident- 
ly theſe, of which Moſes gives us ſome ſhort ac- 
count in the fourth chapter ot Geneſis, where he tells 
us, that in proceſs of time, Cain brought of the fruit of 
the ground, an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, be al- 
ſo brought of the firſllings of his flock, and of the fat 
thereuf. And the Lord had reſpect unto Abel, and to his 
offering : but unto Cain, and his offering, he had not re- 
/peff. He then proceeds to tell us, that, upon this 
preference, Cain was very wroth, and his countenance 
fell. Aud the Lord ſaid unto Cain, hy art thou wroth ? 

"MA And 
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And why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doeſt well, 
ſhalt thou not be accepted? And if thou doeſt not well, 
ſon lieth at the door. | 


I x theſe words it is plainly implied, that Abel act- 
ed well, i. e. righteouſly, in the buſineſs of his ſacri- 
fice; and that Cain acted not well, i. e. unrighteouſ- 

ly, in the buſineſs of his ſacrifice; and that in conſe- 
quence of this defect, ſin lay at his door. 


1 3 
No w this righteouſneſs in Abel, by which he ob- 
tain'd the preference to his brother, the apoſtle a- 

| ſcribes to his Faith. 
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By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 2 
crifice than Cain, by which he obtained witneſs, that be 


was righteous, God teſtifying of his gifts. 


HE RRE we ſee, that, according to the ſcripture 
account, the firſt act of worſhip, which God ac- 
cepted with open marks of approbation, from the 
foundation of the world, was a ſacrifice; in which 
the life of one of his creatures was devourly offered | 
up to him: and that what made it acceptable, was u 
the faith of the offerer ; by which he obtained an at O 
teſtation from God himlelt, that he was righteous. | re 


IN this account of the preference of Abe] to Cain, 

are conrain'd two points of doctrine, which are re- 
markably the objects of ridicule with the infidel b. 
| 


11 world, above all the other duties of religion, that fl 
4 ever were enjoined under the Jewiſh or Chriſtian oeco- tl 
| nomy. | 25 . 


TA E firſt is, that ſacrifice was from the begin- . li 
ing acceptable ta God: and the next, that faith JU 
made it fo. | | 
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Fo x ſome think nothing more abſurd, than to 
imagine, that God could ever be gratified or appeaſ- 
ed by the deſtruction of his creatures. And, if this 


action could not, in its own nature, be acceptable to 
God, How could faith make it ſo? 


No w, to clear theſe objections, which, I own, 
are plauſible, ler us firſt enquire how far reaſon can e- 
vince, that ſacrifices were of divine inſtitution z and 
ſecondly, what light the ſcriptures give us on that 
head : — and if both theſe evidently lead to one con- 
cluſion, our laſt enquiry muſt be, whar ends 
were intended by Almighty God, to be ferved by 
this inſtitution. | Po | 


I. THEN, Iam to enquire whether reaſon evinces 
that ſacrifices were of divine inſtitution. — And in 
order to clear this, we muſt have recourſe to one 
plain principle; or, in other words, to a plain truth, 
which no candid reader will, I believe, conteſt ; 
which 1s this : 


TrarT whatever practice obtains univerſally in 
the world, for any conſiderable number of years, 
mult obtain in it, either from ſome diate ot reaſon, 
or ſome demand of nature, or ſome principle of inte- 
reſt, or ſome powertul influence or injunction of ſome 
Being of umyerſal authority. | 


N ow, that ſacrifices obtained univerſally, for ma- 
ny ages, overall the regions of the known world, [ 
believe, will not be denied by any man, who makes 
the leaſt pretence to the knowledge of antiquity. 


And, that the practice did not prevail from any dic- 


tate of reaſon, the adverſaries of revelation will, I be- 


lieve, readily own; it being evident, that unpre- 


judiced reaſon never could dictate, that RO 
the beſt of our fruits and creatures, could be an ot- 
fice acceptable to God, but quite the contrary, Alſo, 


that ĩt did not prevail from any demand of nature, is 
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86 Revelation Examin d, &c. 
undeniable: for, I believe, no man will ſay, that we 


have any natural inſtinct or appetite to gratify, in ſpil- 


ling the blood of an innocent, inoffenſive creature 
upon the earth; or burning his body upon an altar. 
Nor could there be any temptation from appetite, to 
do this, in thoſe ages, when the whole ſacrifice was 
conſumed by fire; or when, if it were not, yet men 
wholly abſtained from fleſn; as there is all the reaſon 
in the world to believe, that, at leaſt, the religious 
part of them did for the firſt ſixteen hundred years 
from the creation. And conſequently, this practice 
did not owe its origin to any principle of intereſt; 
and ſo there could be no prieſt-· craft in the caſe, du» 
ring that period. | 


ALso in after ages, the duty of ſacrificing be- 
long'd to the father of the family; who was more 


intereſted in the well-being of it, than any other per- 


fon whatſoever; and conſequently, could have no in- 
tereſt in creating an unneceſſary expence. And after 
this, when fathers grew up into princes, by the in- 
creaſe of their families; the prieſt- hood, we know, 
became an appendage of royalty: and ſacrifices were 
then alſo at the ſacrificer's own expence, 


W x alſo know, that libations, and offerings of 
ſeveral kinds, were the conſtant practice of private 
men in their own families; and thar prieſts bad no 
perquiſites trom them; nor can they, with any co- 
lour of reaſon, be ſuſpected to have had any emolu- 
ment of any kind, from this practice, in any region 
of the earth, till more than two thouland years, Nona 
the firſt inſtitution of this rite. Tho', if they had, 
tis evident, that the advantages derived upon any 
particular ſet of men, from any practice, is far from 
being a proof, that ſuch a practice had no original 
foundation, but in the ſubtilty and intereſt of that 
particular ſet of men. In truth, the ſuppoſition is 
8 abſurd, as any thing can well be imagin'd; _ 
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will affect every profeſſion under heaven, as well as 
the prieſthood; from the prince upon the throne, to 
the meaneſt officer and artizan in the common- 
wealth. — Nay, in truth, will affect every profeſ- 
ſion in the world, much more than the prieſt hood 
becauſe, that is the only profeſſion, which was ori- 
ginally diſintereſted, in the diſcharge of duty pro- 
per to it. 2 


Wx own indeed, that orators in Rome, did plead 
the cauſes of their clients, in the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the common- wealth, without any ſuch fees as are 
now paid to pleaders amongſt us, on like occaſions: 
but this by no means clears them, either of the 0 1 
cion or proof of being mercenary in that conduct; 
becauſe, that was the ſure and known way to the 
higheſt honours, and moſt profitable employments 
in the common- wealth. But the father of the fami- 
ly cannot be ſo much as ſuſpected of having any 
intereſt of any kind, in leſſening his own power, by 
leſſening his own property, in the buſineſs of ſacri- 


fices; which was indiſputably the caſe. And there- 


fore, the prieſthood, is the only profeſſion in the 
world, which is clear of all ſuſpicion of intereſt in 
the buſineſs of its profeſſion, for more than two 
thouſand years from its firſt inſtitution; at leaſt, if 
the prieſthood be allow'd as old as ſacrifices: and if 
it be not, tis plain that ſacrifices are not the inven- 
tion of prieſt- craft. | 


AND this obſervation ſhould, methinks, make 


any infidel, who had any remains of modeſty, 


bluſh tor ſuch Inſults upon any order ot men, as 
are demonſtrably founded in ignorance and un- 
truth. Since it is demonſtrable, that, if ſacrifices 
were the invention of prieft-cratt, prieſts prac- 
tiſed their craft, to their own ſole detriment, for 
more than two thouſand years; which ſurely was a 


very ſtrange kind of policy. And, if ſacrifices be 
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two thouſand years older than prieſts, certainly it 
were ſome what hard to place the invention of them 
to the ſcore of prieſt- craft. 


SINCE then ſacrifices are demonſtrably not the 
invention of prieſt- craft; nor the dictate of realon 
nor the demand of nature; I ſhould be glad, that in- 
fidels would ſo much as attempt to tell us, with any 
colour of reaſon and proof, how they prevail'd ſo uni- 
verſally in the world, otherwiſe than from divine ap- 
pointment? How any practice could obtain in the 
world, to which markind, were neither urged by the 
intereſt and ſubtilty of any particular ſet of men, nor 
by any dictate ot reaſon, nor by any inſtinct or demand 


of nature, nor by any intereſt of any kind; but quite 


the contrary, in direct contradiction to every princi- 
ple of reaſon, and nature, and intereſt; (for the de- 
ſtruction of innocent and uſeful creatures, is againſt 
reaſon, againſt nature, and againſt intereſt): I ſay, 
how ſuch a practice could prevail, and prevail uni- 
verſally, is impoſſible to be accounted for, but from 
ſome powerful and irreſiſtible influence of example, 
or injunction of authority. And what example could 


| have ſuch influence, except that of Adam, or what 


authority could have ſuch power, except that of 
God, is to me, Town, utterly inconceivable. 


Ir you ſay, ſuperſtitions prevail unaccountably 
in the world; I anſwer, That all ſuperſtition has its 
origin in true religion; and may, for the moſt part, 
be eaſily traced up to its true fountain. All ſuperſti- 
tion is abuſe; and all abuſe ſuppoſes a right and proper 
uſe. The very idea and definition of ſuperſtition, is, 
a ſuperſtructure of extravagance, and folly, and fal- 
Mood of ſome kind; and all ſuch ſuperſtructures 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſome foundation of regularity, and 
reaſon, and truth. This is the caſe even of little par- 
ticular ſuperſtitious practices of particular times, and 
places: but where any practice is univerſal, there it 
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muſt demonſtrably have ſome univerſal cauſe. And 
that, as I have ſhewn you, can be no other in the 
caſe betore us, but either God, the founder of the 
world, or Adam, the founder of the human race; 
trom whom it was derived to all his poſterity. 


Ir infidels ſay this practice is from God, they 
then give up the point in diſpute if they ſay, from 
the firſt father of mankind, {which is the only thing 
that can be ſaid with any colour of reaſon) the que- 
ſtion will ſtill recur, Why Adam practiſed a rite ſo 
cruel, and ſo contrary to reaſon and nature? Or 
why he ſhould propagate a practice to his poſteri- 


ty, which he could not but know, would be fo de- 


trimental to them, as the regular, annual deſtructi- 
on of the very prime of all the creatures, that would 
be moſt uſeful to mankind, to the end of the world? 


W x fee, indeed, that ſome parents are now, 
weak, and wicked enough, to encourage their own 
vices and extravagancies in their iſſue; (tho' the 
greater part, even of weak and wicked parents, take 
the quite contrary courſe): but then, where they do 
countenance their own faults and follies in their 
children, it always is, in ſuch inſtances, as carry 
pleaſure, or profit, or advantage of ſome kind along 
with them; and the reaſon of this is not hard to 
be diſcern'd. Sometimes they think the practice of 


their children a plea for the ſame practice in them- 


ſelves; at other times, they are urged to this conduct, 
from the hopes of conveying the pleaſures, or pro- 
fits, or advantages of thoſe practices to their chil- 
dren, without the evils they themſelves ſuffered 
from them: they flatter themſelves, that their iſſue, 
warn'd by the example of the father's miſcarriages, 
may obtain every thing deſirable in their iniquity, 
with more ſecurity : bur ſacrifice was ſuch a prac- 


tice, as, unleſs enjoin'd by the authority of God, 


muſt of neceſſity be detrimental z without any _ 
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pect of pleaſure, or profit, or advantage of any kind. 
And therefore, unleſs Adam was worſe than an ideot, 
it was impoſſible he could enjoin his poſterity ſuch 
a practice, from any other motive than divine au- 
thority: or, if he had, it is unimaginable why they 
ſhould univerſally obey him, from any other mo- 
tive; unleſs they alſo were ideots for two thouſand 
years ſucceſſively. Which ſurely it will ill become 
the advocates for the ſtrength and ſufficiency of hu- 
man reaſon, to admit, — Nay this is not all: for 
it will follow, that the Egyptians, and Greeks, and 


Romans were likewiſe worſe than ideots, in their 


turn; that the whole heathen world were brutes 
and monſters for two thouſand years more, in the 
practice of this very rite : Nay, they actually are ſo, 
to this day. In a word, either this rite had ſome 
foundation in true religion, which ſway'd the whole 
world to the practice of it for four thouſand years, 


and yet {ways the heathen part of it to this day; 


or elſe, this boaſted principle of reaſon, which could 
ſuffer men to go on in a train of ſuch abſurdity, and 


barbarity, for four thouſand, nay, for ſix thouſand 


years together, is a very bad and inſufficient guide. 
One ot theſe poſitions, is indiſputably true; it the 
latter is admitted, then revelation was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to reform and to inſtruct the world, at the 
time that Je/us Chrift came into it: if the former, 


then ſacrifices were of divine inſtitution. Which 


was the thing to be proved. ---- Let the adverſaries 
of .-" willy take which fide of this dilemma they 
like beſt. . 


AND thus, having ſeen how far reaſon evinces 
facrifices to be of divine inſtitution, I now proceed 
to enquire what light the ſcripture gives us upon 
that head. | 


AND firſt, I ſhew'd you, in the introduction to 
this diſſertation, that God gave Abel ſure proof x 
18 
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Revelation Examiid, &c. 91 
his acceptance of his ſacrifice; and alſo gave teſti- 
mony of his having done well, in that act ot ado- 
ration. And from hence I clearly infer, that ſacri- 
fices were of divine inſtitution. For, tis certain, 
that the deſtruction of an innocent creature, is not, 
in itſelf, an action acceptable to God; and therefore, 
nothing but duty could make it acceptable: and no- 
thing, but the command of God, could make ita 
duty, in the cafe before us. We know, that no be- 
ing has any right to the lives of the creatures, bur 
their Creator, or thoſe, on whom he conters that 
right: and 'tis certain, that God had not yet given 
man a right to the creatures, even for neceſſary food; 
and much leſs, for unneceſſary cruelty. And there- 
fore, nothing, but his command, could create a right 
to take away their lives. 


'T rs alſo evident, that killing an innocent crea- 
ture, cannot, in its own nature, be properly ſaid 
to be doing well. And therefore, ſince Abel is ac- 
knowledg'd by God to have done well, in killing 
the firſtlings of his flock in ſacrifice, tis evident, 
he muſt have done this, for ſome very good and juſt 


reaſon; and what reaſon could juſtify him in doing 


it, but the command of God? 


In truth, no action is juſt or good, otherwiſe 
than as it is conformable to the will of God, ei- 


ther reveal'd, oreſtabliſh'd in the nature of things: 


And that this act ion was conformable to the divine 
will, could only be known by revelation, i. e. by 
being commanded. And therefore the rectitude of 
it, in Abel, could only ariſe from obedience. And, 
that obedience could juſtify it, can be no doubt to 
any man, who knows, hat obedience is more accepta- 
ble with God than ſacrifice z and to hearken, than the 


AGAIN; 
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As ATN; the apoſtle aſſures us, that Abel offer'd 
2 more excellent ſacrifice than Cain, by faith: And 
what this faith is, he explains in ſome following 
inſtances. For example, he tells us, that Noah pre- 
pared the ark, by faith; that Abraham, by faith, left 
bis own country, and went not kyowing whither ; and 
that Sarah, by faith, received ſtrength to conceive ſeed, 


Now we know, that Noah built the ark by the 
expreſs command of God; and with aſſurance from 
God, that he, and his houſe, ſhould be ſaved from 
that deſtruction, which was coming upon the reſt 
of the world. We are aſſured, that Abraham lett 
his country and kindred by the expreſs command 
of God, and went into a country, which God had 
aſſured him, he ſhould receive for an heritage. What 
was then the faith of Noah, and the faith ot Abra- 
Sam, but obedience to the commands of God, and 
a firm truſt and confidence in the aſſurances he gave 
them, however ſeemingly improbable and unlikely 
to be fulfilled ? And what was Sara/'s faith, but a 
firm dependence upon God, for the performance of 
a promiſe, naturally impoſſible to be fulfilled? And 
can we have any doubt that Abel's faith alſo con- 
fiſted in obedience, and an aſſurance of being ac- 
ceptable by that obedience, tho? in an act of duty, 
hdr: moſt unlikely to be pleaſing to God? as 
that of the deſtruction of his innocent creatures, 
certainly was. An action, than which, nothin 
could be more, in appearance, ill fitted, to appeaſe 
the divine wrath, or obtain the divine favour. And 
yet, a ready obedience to that great Being, who com- 


manded it, made the action and the actor righte- 


ous. And 'tis evident, nothing but ſuch a faith, as 
prompted Abel to that obedience, ever could make 
ſuch an action acceptable to God, in any man what- 


ſoever, from the foundation of the world. 
| Bur 
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B ur here it may be objected, that AbePs ſacris 


fice might be accepted, merely becauſe be was a £994 mans 


and Cain's rejected, becauſe he was an ill ma 


I ANSWER, That as this is a ſcriptural fact, we 
have no way to judge of it, but from the lights left 
us in the ſcripture. ---- Now, from the accounts left 
us of ſacrifices in the ſcripture, we find, that offer- 
ings of fruits, were ſacrifices of thankſgiving; and 
offerings of creatures upon the altar, were ſacrifices 
of atonement for ſin; (nor were fruits accepted in 
atonement, except in caſes of extreme poverty, Lev. 
vii.) Now ' tis evident, that all men have ſins to be 
atoned, as they have divine favours to be acknow- 
ledged ; and that atonement ſhould naturally pre- 
cede acknowkdgment, as the foundation of all o- 


ther religious duties ſhould be laid in repentance; 


ſince no office of devotion, can be acceptable with 
God, without a precedent reſolution of amendment 
in the offender; from hence it was, that by the 
Moſaic law, confeſſion was to precede the treſpaſs 
offering, Levit. v. If Men expect to be — of 


God, they mult offer the ſacrifices of righteouſneſs ; and 


there is no righteouſneſs without repentance. Now 
Abel, tho” a better man, offer'd ſuch a ſacrifice, as 
plainly implied a conſciouſneſs of guilt, which cal- 
led for atonement z and conſequently, his, was a 
ſacrifice of repentance z confeſſing guilt, and implor - 
ing pardon; and as ſuch, was accepted of God. 
Whereas Cain, tho a worſe man, expected to be ac- 
cepted, without repentance, or atonement. --- And 
this ſeems to me very clearly implied in God's an- 
ſwer to him; If thou doeſt well, fhalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ? and if thou doeſt not well, fu lieth at the door; 
i. e. If you are righteous and unſinning, you ſhall 
be accepted, as ſuch, without facrificez but 
if you are unrighteous, fin lieth at your door, and 
mult lie there, till it is remoyed by repentance and 
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94 Revelation Eæxamiu d, &c. 
atonement, (doubtleſs, ſuch atonement as God him- 
ſelt had before appointed.) chan 


Bur it may be farther objected; If Moſes knew 
that ſacrifices were originally inſtituted by God, with 
manifeſt marks of acceptance, as in the caſe of ABEL, --« 
Why did he not give a clear, diſtinct account both of the 
inſtitution, and the manner of acceptance? 


'T answtRr, Becauſe ſuch a relation was unne- 
ceſſary. The Fews, to whom he wrote, knew very 
well, that their own ſacrifices were of divine inſti- 
tution; and that God maniteſted his acceptance of 
them, upon the firſt ſolemn oblation after that in- 
ſtitution, by miraculous fire from the divine pre- 
ſence, as we read in the ↄth chapter of Leviticus; 
and they could have no reaſon to doubt, that they 


were ſo inſtituted, and ſo accepted from the begin- 


ning. Nor needed they to be then informed of a 
truth, which, doubtleſs, a clear, uninterrupted tra- 
dition, had long made familiar to them. | 


BESIDES this, there is reaſon to believe, that 
this rite was loaded with many additional ceremo- 


nies, at its ſecond inſtitution, under Maſes; in or- 


der to guard the Fews, from the infections of the 
heathen in this point; and therefore, it might not 
be proper to explain the matter more fully, to a re- 
bellious people: who might think themſelves ill 
uſed, by any additional burden, of trouble, or ex- 
pence, in this practice; however really neceſſary to 
their well-being. 


AND thus, having ſhewn, both from reaſon and 
ſcripture, that ſacrifices were originally inſtituted 
by God, I proceed, in the next place, to enquire 
what ends were intended by Almighty God to be 
ſerved by this inſtitution. | 

Now 
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Revelation Examim'd, 8&c. 95 
Now the true way to judge rightly of the wiſ- 
dom of any inſtitution, eftabliſhed at any certain 
time, is, to conſider what was neceſſary, or ex 
dient to be done, on ſuch an occaſion. And if the 
inſtitution is found to be well and wiſely fitted, to 
anſwer the exigences of the occaſion, then we my 
fafely pronounce ſuch an inſtitution, wiſe, and we 
appointed. N | 


WurrRreEras then, reaſon evinces, that ſacrifices 
were inſtituted by God; and the ſcripture ſhews 
this to have been done ſoon after the fall : therefore, 
to judge rightly of the wiſdom of this inſtitution, 
we ſhould enquire, what was neceſlary to be done, 
as things then ſtood, between God and his crea- 
tures. And this will be beſt known, by enquiring, 
what was the condition of his creatures at that time. 


In the firſt place then, we know, that Adam 
and Eve were now ſinners: receiv'd into mercy z 
bur in danger of relapſing. Surely then it was ne- 
ceſſary, that they ſhould have a ſenſe of their guilt, 


and of the mercy ſhewn them; and that they ſhould 


be guarded againſt the danger of relapſing ---- In the 
next place, tis certain that they had forteited their 


lives, by their tranſgreſſion: and if ſo, was it not 


neceſſary, they ſhould be minded ot the forfeit they 
had made, in order to a juſt and grateful ſenſe of 
the goodneſs of God in remitting it? - They were 
alſo now, naked, and infirm : both decency and health 


required that they ſhould be cloathed. They 


were allo doom'd to die, and to molder into duſt; as a 
puniſhment of their fin. *Twas ſurely fit they ſhould 
know the nature of their puniſhment, in order to 
judge from thence of the heinouſneſs of their offence 
and in order to be better prepared to undergo it. 
More than all this; God knew that they were to 
beget children, who ſhould inherit their own cor- 
ruption, and infirmity. And certainly *twas wh 

that 
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that they alſo ſhould be early deterr'd from fin; and 
have early monitions of the goodneſs and mercy of 
- ALL this was evidently expedient to be done at 
this time: (as ſhall be ſhewn more at large imme- 
diately): and if all theſe purpoſes of wiſdom and 
mercy could be effectually attain'd by any one in- 
ſtitution; certainly that inſtitution muſt needs be 
wiſe, and well appointed. Now we find one inſti. 
tution appointed about this time, and but one; viz, 
that of ſacrifices. It remains then that we now 
carefully enquire, whether any, or all theſe ends could 
be attained by that inſtitution. | 


AN p in order to do this more clearly, I muſt re- 
mind you, of what I obſerved in a former diſſerta- 
tion, that a ſenſe of dependence upon God, was 
for. Adam's intereſt, even before the fall: and that 
ſome memorial of it, was neceſlary, in manifeſta- 
tion of that ſtate; and in order to keep up a con- 


ſtant ſenſe of it, in his mind. Now it a ſenſe of de- 


endence upon the ſupreme Being, was neceſſa 
5 a ſtate nw — ſurely — 
more in a ſtate of guilt and infirmity: when the 

uidance, aſſiſtance, and reſtraint, of infinite wiſ- 

om, and almighty power, were much more wan- 
ted. In a ſtate of perfection, ſuch a memorial of 


dependence was evidently moſt proper for Adam, | 


as was beſt fitted, to mind him, at once, of the fe- 
licity of that happy ftate in which God had placed 
him, and the danger of loſing it. To this purpoſe, 
the tree of life, and the tree of death, were both 
plac'd full betore his eyes; in a very diſtinguiſn'd 
and remarkable fituation ; as a ſure and conſtant mo- 


nition, that God had placed life and death in his 


own choice; and that his © ia and miſery, de- 
pended wholly upon himſelf. | 
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WHEN man had forfeited his life, by his tranſ- 
greſſion; and God, notwithſtanding, decreed to re- 
ceive him into mercy z nothing certainly could bet- 
ter become the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, than 
the eſtabliſhment of ſome inſtitution, which might, 
at once, be a monition both of the mercy of God, 
and the puniſhment due to fin ; And foraſmuch, as 
God knew that man would often ſin; and ſhould 
often receive mercy z it was neceſſary, that inſti- 
tution ſhould. be ſuch, as might frequently be re- 
peated z and in the repetition, frequently remind man, 
of his own endleſs demerit, and the infinite good- 
neſs of God to him. | 


AND what inſtitution could do this more fully 
or more effectually than that of ſacrifice for ſin? 


| ſacrifice for fin plainly teaching theſe two points. 


1/, THAT every ſin was a forfeiture of the ot- 


1 fender's life; And, 


2dly, THAT notwithſtanding this, God would 


= however have mercy on the ſinner; and accept of 


ſome other life, as a ranſom, in lieu of that forfei- 


ture. 


1/7, J fay, this inſtitution, plainly taught, that 
fin was a forfeiture of life. For when it directed 
that a life ſhould be paid down upon every tranſ- 
greſſion, what could be a clearer document from 
ſuch an inſtitution, than that life was the forfeit of 
— jan Now if life be actually the forfeit of 
tranſgreſſion, in every offender againſt God, tis e- 


vident, that an inſtitution, which carries that do- 
cument with it, is, ſo far, well and wiſely appoin- 
ted: on every occaſion, that ſuch a forfeiture hap- 
pens to be made. And, that life is the forfeit of 
every offence againſt God, is evident; foraſmuch as 
being muſt manifeſtly be beſtow'd, upon reaſonable 
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98 Revelation Examin d, &c. 
creatures, under condition, of obedience to their Ma- 
ker: Nor is it imaginable how God could beſtow it 


otherwiſe. And if being is beſtowed on condition of 


obedience, tis evident that diſobedience torfeits it. 
For, as God form'd intelligent creatures, for the at- 
tainment of happineſs, in conformity to that excel- 
lent order of things, which he ſo admirably eſtabliſh'd 
for the well-being of the whole: *twas a neceſſary 
conſequence, from the wiſdom of that eſtabliſhment, 
that all voluntary deliberate departure from rhat or- 
der, ſhould be a forfeiture of being. For other- 
wiſe, it wou'd follow, that creatures had a right to 
continue in being, for reaſons, directly contrary to 
thoſe, for which they were firſt form'd; i. e. for rea- 


ſons inconſiſtent with wiſdom and goodneſs: ——— 


which is abſurd : — but at the ſame time, that rea · 
ſonable creatures, evidently forfeit their being, by 
diſobedience, yet certainly God may, if he pleaſes, 
continue it to them, for the ſame reaſons, for which 
he firſt conferr'd it; i. e. for the manifeſtation of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs. And fince he determin'd to 


continue it to man, after his offence, nothing could 
be more reaſonable, than that he ſhould continue it, 


under ſome memorial of his own mercy, and man's 
demerit ; for if there were no memorial kept up of 
the heinouſneſs of his offence, guilt would, from 


that moment, have no terror. And if guilt once loſt 
its terror with men, corruption would quickly carry 


them on to endleſs enormity ; and then, man would 


continue in being, for ends, directly contrary to thoſe, Þ 
for which he was preſerved by the divine mercy, from 
the death which he had incurr'd : (which the wiſ- | 
dom and goodneſs of God could not allow:) And | 
-on the other hand, if there were no aſſurance of for- 
giveneſs, after tranſgreſſion, the effect would be the 
very ſame; for deſpair, would drive men, to the 


ſame extremes of tranſgreſſion, to which impunity 


would tempt them. — And therefore, both the wiſ- 


dom and the goodneſs of God, neceſſarily nes | 
| e uch 


rel 
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fuch a memorial of mercy, on this occaſion, as ſhould 
at the ſame time ſtrike ſure terror into guilt : and what 
memorial could do this more effectually, than that, 
which demonſtrated life to be the ſure, fix'd forfeit 
of every offence? and ſince ſacrifices are fitted to 
effect this, beyond any thing we know of, tis evi- 
dent, that the wiſdom and goodneſs of God are ſo 
far juſtified, in the inſtitution of them, at this time. 
IN the next place, Adam and Eve were now, not 
only naturally, but indecently, naked: Tis evident 
then in the firſt place, that decency requir'd they 


! ſhould be cover d; And beſides this, the inclemen- 


cy of the air, added to the infirmity of nature which 


fin had introduced, had now made cloathing neceſſa- 


ry: ſince otherwiſe their life muſt ſoon have become 


; miſerable ; or rather muſt ſoon be deſtroy'd, without 
ſome better protection, than that of ' a few leaves. 
And ſince this exigence would likewiſe be fully an- 
ſwered by ſacrifices, which would yield them cover- 


ing, from the skins of the creatures ſo lain; this 


| alio is a new evidence of the wiſdom of God in this 


inſtitution. . Nor is there the leaſt reaſon: to doubt, 


that the cloaths made for our firſt parents, by divine 


appointment, immediately after the fall, were of the 
skins of the creatures offered up to God on this occa- 
ſion; for there is no reaſon to imagine, that any of 


the bcaſts, which were juſt made in perfection, ſhould 
die ſo ſoon; or would naturally die in many years af- 
ter their creation. Nor was there any neceſſity that 


God ſhould flay them for that ſole end, when all the 
ends to be ſerved by their death would be fully an- 
ſwered in the fingle inſtitution of ſacrifice; which 
I have now ſhewn, and will yet farther ſnew, to be 
in other reſpects wiſe and well appointed, at that ve- 
ry time. To proceed then,. 5 el 


W learn, from the command given, and the ſen- 


2 tence denounced againſt Adam, that death was the 


ES * penalty 
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penalty of his diſobedience: and ſince it was ſo, cer - 
tainly it was highly proper that he ſnould know what 
he was to ſuffer; and conſequently, that he ſnould ſee 
death in all its horror and deformity; in order to judge 
rightly of the evil of diſobedience (and in order to bo 
better prepared to undergo it). And what could ſhew 
this evil, more flrongly, than the groans and ſtrug- 
gles of innocent creatures, bleeding to death for his 
guilt, before his eyes, and by his own hands? Sights 
of this kind, are ſhocking to humanity even yet; tho 
cuſtom hath long made them familiar; with what 
horror then may we imagine they pierced the hearts 
of our firſt parents? and how was this horror aggra- 
vated, when they confider'd themſelves, as the guil- 
ry _— of ſo much cruelty to the beings about 
them E 30 | 


Nos is this all; — this inftitution was yet more 
extenſive in its influence. For ſince early impreſſions 
of the danger and horror of guilt, are the beſt ſecu- 
rities againſt ſin; nothing ſurely could be better fitted, 
to fix theſe impreſſions deep in the minds of children, 
than the ſad neceſſity of ſhedding blood, introduced 
by fin: which it was eaſy for a prudent parent, to in- 
culcate, and impoſſible for a pious parent, not to in- 


culcate, on every occaſion of killing the creatures, in 


atonement for guilt. Eſpecially when he himſelf 


felt all that horror of iniquity, which he would im- 


preſs upon his children, on that occaſion. And 
therefore this inſtitution, was not only wiſe and neceſ- 
ſary, with regard to Adam and Eve, but admirably 


contriv'd, to convey an early abhorrence ot ſin, into | 


the minds ot their off- ſpring, from generation to ge- 
neration. 44] 


ADD to all this, that Adam was to be yet farther 
informed of death: and to this purpoſe, when the 
groans and ſtruggles of the dying animals were over, 
what ghaſtly and ſad fights muſt the dead eyes, _ 

| S 4 col 
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cold carcaſes of the creatures, yield him, before they 
were placed upon the altar; and in their aſhes after? 
How diſmal a meditation muſt it be, to conſider the 
beauty and excellence of animate beings, reduced to a 
handful of duſt? And what a ſhocking lecture of 
mortality, muſt the remains of thoſe creatures read 
to our firſt parents, in their ſeveral gradations, from 
corruption to duſt? eſpecially, when they could nor 
ſee them in that ſad eondition, but under the full aſ- 
ſurance, that they themſelves muſt follow rhe ſame 
odious ſteps to deſtruction. 6 
AND is it poſſible to conceive how God could 
ſtrike the human ſoul, with more ſenſe of miſery from 


guilt, or more abhorrence of the ſad cauſe of that 


miſery, than by this conduct? Such abhorrence of 


} guilt, and ſueh a loathing of lite, that if the mercy 


of God had not cauſed ſome ray of hope to ſhine thro” 
this ſcene of mortality and miſery, tis not to be ima- 
gined how Alam and Eve could bear their being; and 
therefore there ſeems to have been an abſolute neceſſi- 
ty, that when ſacrifices pierced the heart of man, 
with ſuch dread, and deteſtation of guilt, and miſe- 


ry, they ſhould at the ſame time be ſeals to ſome co- 


venant of mercy, from God. 


Tua God entered into a covenant of mercy 
with man, immediately after the fall, is evident from 


the ſentence paſt upon the ſerpent : in which, aco- 
venant ot mercy is neceſſarily implied. And can we 


doubt that ſacrifices were the ſeal of that covenant ? 
eſpecially when mercy is ſo plainly implied in the very 
nature of the inſtitution; which teaches, that tho 
life be the forfeit of fin, yet God will, in mercy, ac- 


| cept another life in lieu of the offender's. 


Ay ſince reaſon evinces the neceſſity of ſome 
covenant of mercy at this time, Can any man in his 


ſenſes doubt the truth of _— ſcriptures, which give 
3 wo 
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us clearly to underſtand, that it was made? (How far 
the ſacrifices then offer d, were types of Jeſus Chriſt, 
the Lamb ſlain from the foundation of the world, is the 
buſineſs of another enquiry). We find that God's 
uſual way of ratifying covenants of mercy with'man- 
kind in after ages, was by ſacrifices z And can we ima- 
gine, that he fail'd to do ſo, when ſuch mercy was 
more wanted, than ever it was ſince the foundation 
of the world? and when ſuch an eſtabliſnment is de- 
monſtrably one main reaſon of the very inſtitution of 
lacrifices? Is it to be imagin'd, that God ſhould take 
care of the health of our parents bodies on this occa- 
fon, and take none of the peace of their minds? Is 
it to be imagin'd, that God, ſhould ſoon after this, 
ſhew ſo much ſolicitude for an hardened murtherer, 
for ſo vile a wretch as Cain: and take none now, a- 
bout two unhappy delinquents, oppreſſed with miſe- 
ry, and at the point of deſpair? Had he ſo much mer- 
cy, ſoon after, upon one man; and would he have 
none now upon the whole race of mankind, yet in 
Adam? TIN? | 


B v x here it may be objected, that when the fleſh 
of animals was not eaten, their carcaſes were of no 
uſe; and ſo there was no detriment to mankind in 
ſlaying the creatures tor ſacrifices; at leaſt, if they 
might preſerve their skins for cloathing, &c. 


I answE u, That ſuppoſing the skin not deſtroy- 
ed in ſacrifice, (as it certainly was in ſome caſes under 
the law, and probably was ſo before), yet the de- 
ſtruction of the creatures was of manifold detriment 


for as veſtments of hairand wool, ſoon ſucceeded the | 


ruder coverings of skins; the annual growths of all 
ſuch creatures, as could be ſhorn, were of great emo» 
lument, even in the early ages of the world; eſpecial- 
ly to that part of mankind, which led the paſtoral 
lite, and dwelt intents; and we find that Abe/'s ſacri- 


fice, was of creatures of this kind: and, 'tis pro- 
bable, 
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bable, that creatures of other kinds, were as uſeful in 
caſes of carriage, as now, and more demanded ; as 
the invention of more convenient vehicles hath now 
made a leſs number neceſſary tor that purpoſe: nor is 


it improbable, that they were alſo of ſome ule in til- 


lage; eſpecially, ſince that occupation began, as ear- 
ly as Adam: many of them alto might, for ought 
we know, be uſeful for food : for milk might be ea- 
ten, whenfleſh was not; - nay, their very carcaſes 
might be of as much uſe in culture, then, as now; 
they might alſo be the food of neceſſary domeſtick 
animals; or the food of creatures of carriage, as at 


this day among the Arabs. 


Ap this ſuggeſts another reaſon for the inſtitu- 
tion of ſacrifices, viz. that fin ſhould not go unpu- 
niſh'd ; but ſhould always be attended with ſenſible 
inconveniency. And the damage men ſuffer'd, in the 
creatures deſtroy'd in ſacrifice tor fin, was doubtleſs, 
at all times, a conſiderable inconveniency; eſpecial- 
ly after the flood. Nor let any man regard theſe da- 
mages as trifles, ſince they were ſuch, in many caſes, 
es legiſlatures have put in ballance with a human 

E 


Tux only difficulty now remaining, is, whether 
a command to deſtroy the lives of innocent creatures, 
be conſiſtent with the divine goodnels and mercy. 


Bu r this will be no more a difficulty, when we 
conſider that their ſubſerviency to the ends of human 
life, is, as far as we can ſee, the ſole end and pur- 
pole of their being; and that ir is their happineſs, up- 
on the whole, to be ſubmitted to the Cann of 
man; and to bedeſtroyed for his uſes; ſince they are 
by this means preſerved from weather, from want, 
and from one another; and relieved under diſeaſes 
and di ſtreſſes of every kind: and foraſmuch as only 
a certain number of them can ſubſiſt conveniently 

| "a | to- 
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together, tis evidently their intereſt to be delivered 
by ſudden deſtructions, from more lingring and cruel 
deaths. in | 


Ap thus, having ſhewn, that ſacrifices were of 
divine original; that faith only could make them ac. 
ceptable to God; and that many ends of infinite wiſ- 
dom and mercy were, at once, ſerved by them: ha- 
ving alſo ſhewn, that there was an apparent neceſſity 
of God's making ſome covenant of mercy with Adam 
at this time; and that it is highly credible, he did ſo; 
T ſhall, with God's aſſiſtance, enquire in due time, 
how credible it may be, that the death of Chriſt was 
figur' d in that covenant; and was neceſlary to the re- 
demption of the world, in conſequence of it. 


I'n the mean time, I cannot, without indignati- 
on, reflect, upon the blind and inſolent vanity, of 
thoſe wretched mortals, who with ſuch blaſphemous 
and ſhocking temerity, {et themſelves to ridicule eve- 
ry inſtitution of God, which the corruption, or 
narrownels, ot their own heads and hearts, hath made 
them incapable of comprehending; Whereas, a very 
moderate degree of underſtanding, enlighten'd by a 
very moderate degree of learning and reflection, 
would naturally, and almoſt neceſſarily, teach them, 
the adorable wiſdom and goodnels of every ſuch in- 
ſtitution: or, if it could not, yet a very ſmall por- 
tion of humility, might teach them, that every in- 
ſlitution of God, muſt be wiſe and good; tho' poſſi- 
bly above the reach of poor ſhort-ſighted mortals. 
The leaft grain of humility could nor but teach them, 
the infinite diſtance and diſparity between their own 
3 narrow, groveling es 0s and that in- 

nite extent of knowledge, eſſential to 20 high and 
mighty One, that inhabiteth eternity : who hath aſſured 
us by the mouth of his holy prophet, that his thoughts 
are not our thoughts, neither our ways his ways. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are his ways 
W 


| 
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higher than our ways, and his thoughts: than ous 


thoughts, as 4 
| To whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen, : 
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| e that corruption and degeneracy 


f mankind, which drew down the divius 
judgment in a deluge. 


I N the ſixth: chapter of Genefs, and the third 
2 verſe, we find God ſpeaking in this manner, con- 
cerning the corruption and depravity of mankind : 
And the Lord ſaid, My ſpirit ſball not always firive 


with man, for that he alſo is fleſh : yet bis days ſhall be 


an hundred and twenty years. 


TES E words contain the determination of the 


1 juſtice, upon God's inſpection of that univer- 


ſal corruption which had over- ſpread the earth, ſome 
time before the flood. e 


31 Tu E methods he had hitherto taken to deter man 


from guilr, and to draw him to goodneſs, were now 
experienced to be ineffectual: (nor let any man 

rel with this way of ſpeaking; ſince, tis evident, 
that the beſt methods ot infinite wiſdom, not con- 
trouling the liberty of free agents, may be deteated, 
or perverted, by degenerate beings, given up to rhe 
corruption of their own hearts, and the violence of 
unruly appetites) : it remain'd then, that one method 
more ſhould be taken for their amendment. Noah, a 
preacher of righteouſneſs, 1s appointed to denounce the 
divine vengeance againſt their vileneſs, and to aſſure 
them, thar the ſpirit of God would not always ftrive 


with them, in the gracious methods of mercy and 


monition 
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monition; but would proceed to wrath and venge- 
ance, it they did not forſake their wicked courſes ; 
and had now determin'd to allow them no more than 
atrial of one hundred and twenty years. In which 


time, if they did not amend, renounce their vileneſs, 


and return to their duty, they ſhould be deſtroyed by 
an utter and final ag from the earth. This 
is the common ſenſe of commentators upon the place, 
and, the then ſtate of things throughly conſidered, 
will, I believe, be found the moſt natural and proper 
interpretation of the words above recited, 


As to the methods of mercy which God had taken 


for the amendment of mankind, before the flood was 
ſent to deſtroy them, 1 ſhew'd you in ſome former 
diſſertations, that a Seed was promiſed immediately 


after the fall; who ſhould ſubdue and deſtroy the 


power of that evil ſpirit, which had brought ſin in- 
to the world: — — which could neither be at- 
tained or enjoyed without enmity to evil, and attach- 
ment to good. This naturally tended to inſpire all 
wiſe and good parents, with a ſtrong zeal of training 
up their children, with the utmoſt exactneſs, in all 
the ways of religion and virtue; ſince all their hopes, 
both for themſelves and their children, depended up- 
on this recticude of diſpoſition; without which, it 
was impoſſible that any of them, could be the pro- 
miſed ſeed; who was to reſtore the human race, to 
their original purity and perfection. VV 


I AIs o ſhew'd you, that ſoon after this, ſacrifi- 
ces were inſtituted by Almighty God ; as a means ad- 
mirably fitted to inſpire mankind with a horror of 
guilt z and be at the ſame time a perpetual memorial 
of the divine mercy, from generation to generation. 


BESID ES this, Adam liv'd to teach and to ex- 
hort his children, nine hundred and thirty years: and 


 Lamech, the father of Noah, who died on the very 
| 8 year 


- 
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year that God brought the flood upon the earth, was 
thirty years old when Adam died: and ſince we know 
from the ſcriptures, that Lamech was a prophet, there 
is no doubt but he alſo, as well as his ſon was a preacher 
of righteouſneſs, to mankind; till their fins drew 
down their deſtruction. And from this ſhort ac- 
count of that period, we may fairly collect, that 
the world never wanted either wiſe inſtitutions, or 
authentick teachers from God, to keep them in their 
duty, or deter them from evil, from the creation to 


the flood. 


App to all this, that there is good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that God exhibited himſelf to mankind, at 
that ſeaſon, by ſome ſignal manifeſtation of his pre- 
ſence as afterwards in the tabernacle, and temple,--- 
This ſeems ſufficiently implied in Caiz's complaint, of 


being driven from the divine preſence, upon the mur- 


der of Abel: tor we cannot, with any ſhew ot rea- 
ſon, believe him ignorant, that God was eſſentially 
preſent every where, And therefore, when he lays, 
Thou haſt driven me out this day from the face of the 
earth, and from thy face ſhall 7 be hid; tis evident, 
that as by the earth, he only meant that particular re- 
gion of the earth where Adam then dwelt; ſo, by the 


PE words thy face, he muſt only mean that peculiar, gra- 


cious exhibition of his divine preſence, which he 
there vouchſafed to mankind. - 


AnD this very baniſhment, with that mark where- 
with God had branded him as a murderer, was a ſig- 


nal monition to the whole race of Adam, that venge- 
_ ance from God ſhould purſue fin. And as he was ba- 


niſhed from that region where his father dwelt, twas 
a neceſſary conſequence of his exile, that he PE 
the ſame monition to his own poſterity z and preſer- 
ved it, in whatever region of the earth he ſettled af- 
ter this time; i. e. he carried it to that region, where 
it is certain, it muſt have been moſt wanted, as be- 


ing 
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ing moſt remote from the authority and influence of 
Adam. And as Cain's puniſhment, was, at this time, 
a ſignal determent from vice, ſo Enoch's exaltation to 
heaven, afterwards, (which from the reafon of the 
thing and character of the man, doubtleſs was done in 
aà very glorious and conſpicuous manner), was the no- 
bleſt exhortation to piety and virtue, that can be ima · 
gined. And, at the ſame time, a ſure document to 
the world, that God had ample rewards in heaven for 
the righteous, ſuch as eye had not ſeen, nor ear beard, 
neither had entered into the heart of man to conceive. | 


POE IN WY 1 1 ang a4 ww o_— 


Tus much is obvious to be inferr'd, from the | 
account left us in ſcripture, of the methods of mercy ; 
and monition made uſe of by the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, for the amendment of mankind, before the 
earth was over-whelmed with a deluge : but as that 
account is very ſhort, tis poſſible there might have 
been many other methods made uſe of to the ſame 
purpoſe, and probably there were; tho' tis certain, 
that even thoſe recorded in the ſcriptures, are abun- 
dantly ſufficient to vindicate the ways of God with man, 
during that perioouuuee. 


B v T whenall theſe gracious methods, monitions, 
and exhortations, (whatever they were) were in the 
end found ineffectual, for the amendment of the 
world: I believe it will not be denied, that there was 
then a neceſſity of a new revelation, (in the uſual 
courſe of God's dealing with the ſons of men) antece- 
dent to the utter deſtruction of this degenerate race: 
both to maniteſt his mercy, and to vindicate his ju- 
ſtice, in the government of the world; to make it 

ſufficiently evident to all ſucceeding generations, that 

no means were left uneſſay'd for their amendment; 
and that nothing, but the laſt neceſſity, compell'd 
their Maker, to proceed to extremities with his crea- 
tures. -<-= Whereas then, Moſes repreſents mankind, as 
in the laſt degree of degeneracy, before they were 
2 e deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed by the flood, and at the ſame time, repre- 
ſents Almighty God, declaring that his ſpirit ſhould 
not always contend with them, but that however he 
would yet bear with them, for an hundred and twen- 
ty years; nothing ſurely can be more reaſonable, than 
to conclude from this account, that God gave them 
certain notice of his fix'd intention to deſtroy them, 
at the end of this period, if their amendment did not 
avert the judgment. And that he did ſo, is ſufficient- 
ly imply'd in that paſſage in St. Peter's Epiſtle, where 
Noah is ſtil'd a preacher of righteouſneſs ; added to the 
ſubſequent incidental obſervation, that the people of 
that period of time were diſobedient, when the long 
ſuffering of God waited while the Ark was preparing : 
this being conſidered, I think we can have no reaſon 
to doubt, that Noah was a preacher inſpired by the 


ſpirit of God, to warn the old world, of the divine 


vengeance hanging over their heads, at that time. 


Havins thus explain'd the full og and in- 
tention of the divine declaration mention'd at the be- 
ginning of this diſſertation, I now proceed to enquire, 


_ If, B y what means human nature became ſo cor- 
rupt, in ſo ſmall a ſpace; i. e. in a ſucceſſion of ſo few 
generations as paſſed from the creation to the flood? 


corrupt to ſuch a degree as to lay God under a neceſſi- 


ty of deſtroying them. 
zdly, To enquire by what means that calamity was 
brought upon the earth. And, | 


22 Wu a T ends of the divine wiſdom and good- 
neſs were anſwered by it. | 


1}, THEN, I am to enquire how it was poſhble 
for mankind to become ſo utterly corrupt, in a ſueceſ- 
ſion of ſo few generations, as paſs'd from the creation 
to the flood. a | > x 

AN 
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Ap here I muſt own, that it is indeed ſcarcely 
imaginable, at firſt ſight, how man cou'd beſo corrupt, 
under all the reſtraints from evil, and incitements to 
good, which God made uſe of to keep him within 
the bounds of duty, during that period. And yet the 
influence of the firſt tranſgreſſion, will, upon due re- 
flection, but too well account for all this enormity. 


As man is a being, made up of body and ſpirit, t he 
one, paſſive and ſenſeleſs, the other, active and in- 
telligent: 'tis evident the perfection of his nature, 
muſt conſiſt in the ſubjection of the body, to the do- 
minion of the ſpirit : i. e. in a ſubordination of his 
organs and appetites to the dictates of right reaſon. 
It follows then, that, if, by any misfortune, the pow- 
ers of his underſtanding ſhould be impair'd, or thoſe 
of his appetites inflam'd, he muſt from that moment 
become an irregular, imperfect creature; inaſmuch 
as the ballance muſt immediately turn in favour of the 
inferior appetites ; which would often influence him 
to act in oppoſition to reaſon. And that either, or 
both theſe effects might be produc'd by eating the 
forbidden fruit, I have already ſhewn. 


AND asthe indulgence of the appetites naturally 
tends to weaken the intellectual faculties, by taking off 
the mind from intellectual objects, and immerſing it 
in matter, and ſenſual purſuits; it ſeems a neceſſary 
conſequence from this condition, that man, lett to 
his own liberty, or unreſtrain'd by ſome very extraor- 
dinary degrees of divine grace, muſt naturally dege- 
nerate into the laſt degree of corruption. 


AN p what reſtraint conſiſtent with human free- 
dom can ve imagin'd ſufficient to check his unruly 
appetites, in that height of vigour, and confidence 
of long life? If all the dictates of reaſon, and terrors 
of religion, are unable to withhold men from blaſphe- 


my, and violence, and villainy, even now, under all 
0 the 
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the diſcouragements of a ſhort and wretched life, 


rarely, and with great difficulty ſtretch'd out to a ſpan 
of 70 years; what can we conceive ſufficient to keep 
them back, in the ſtrength and ſecurity of ſin, for a 
continued ſeries of eight or nine hundred years? No 


interpoſirion of providence can be imagin'd ſufficient 


for their amendment in theſe circumſtances: unleſs it 
were ſuch, as would either change their nature, or 


deſtroy their freedom; and therefore tis but too cre- 


dible, that in about 15700 years from the creation, 
God found them degenerate to ſuch a degree, as if 
they had been mere brute beaſts; for that ſeems the 
moſt natural ſenſe of the text; My ſpirit ſhall not 
always ſtrive with man; for that he alſo is FL ES H. 
i.e. Tis in vain to uſe any more methods of mercy, 
or monitions of wiſdom with man, who 1s now en- 
tirely given up to fleſhly appetites; and is by that 
means ſunk down into the loweſt condition of bruta- 
lity : And ſoon after, Moſes aſſures us, that God 
ſaw that the wickedneſ3 of man, was great inthetarth z 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, 
Was only evil continually. And this allo is eaſily appre- 
hended. For as the vanquiſh'd, naturally become 
{laves to the conqueror, ſo here, all the powers of the 


mind, being ſubdued to the dominion of the appe- 


tites, ſerved now to no other purpoſe, than to puryey 
for the pleaſure of their tyrants; and miniſter to all 
their unruly demands. 


TH1s extreme degeneracy, made it neceſſary to 
Almighty God, to root out the whole race of man- 
kind from the earth, except one man and his family: 
which family, being yet but young, were preſerved 
from that degeneracy, by the example and influence 
of a righteous parent: for we are aſſured, that Noah 


was a juſt man and perfect in his generations; and Noah 


walked with God, Gen. vi. 9. 


Now 


| 
| 
| 
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No w this deſtruction of the human race was, at 
once, an act of the higheſt juſtice and mercy. For, 
fince God made man for ends worthy of his own in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs; and ſince, by their diſ- 
obedience and degeneracy, they had utterly defeated 
the ends of their creation; lived only to purpoſes di- 
rectly contrary to thoſe ends, and wholly deſtructive 
of them; liv d only to rebellion and diſobedience to 
their Maker, and their own mutual miſery and de- 
ſtruction; nothing could better beſeem the mercy and 
the juſtice of God, than to cut off that corruption 
by an utter exciſion, which neither his reſtraints, nor 
rewards, nor all the monitions and exhortations of 


his prophets, added to his own declarations, inſtitu- 


tions, inflictions, and denunciations of vengeance, 
could reclaim, in the courſe of ſo many centuries. 


+ By whar gradations men arriv'd to this height of 
corruption is not ſo clear from the ſcriptures ; yet 
may, with much appearance of truth, be collected 
from them; - For beſides the general expreſſions in 
which MAoſes deſcribes this degeneracy, there are two 
that ſeem to point out particular vices; both men- 


tion'd in Gen. vi. 11. The earth alſo was corrupt before 


God; and the earth was filled with violence; — by 
violence is plainly meant cruelty, and outrage, and in- 
juſtice of every kind: and by corruption, the Fews 
tell us, is always meant either idolatry, or abomina- 
ble and unlawtul mixtures and pollutions. And that 
the latter is here meant, is evident from this ſubſe- 
quent explication of thoſe words: for all fleſh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. The queſtion then is, 
by what means both theſe corruptions came into the 


world? Now, 


TA x firſt inſtance of iniquity we meet with after 


Cain, is in Lamech, the ſixth in deſcent from him, in- 


clufive. He introduced the corruption of polygamy 
into 
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into the world; which could not fail to introduce 
many others; ſuch as murder, adultery, and unnatu- 
ral luſt: As is eaſy to be conceived, and ſhall be 
ſhewn more at large hereafter. And it is highly pro- 
bable that he made his way to that crime by the mur- 
der of the husband or ſpouſe of one ot his wives. This 
is not unnaturally collected from the very nature of 
his crime, added to that bitter exclamation of his to 
his wives in Gen. v. Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
bearken unto my ſpeech; for I have ſlain a man 10 my 
wounding; and a young man to my hurt: From hence 
tis evident, that he had committed murder (one mur- 
der at leaſt, if not more) and what cauſe ſo probable 
for his doing ſo, as the gratification of his luſt: eſpe« 
cially in an age of the world when there ſeems to be 
little occaſion of contention for any property, but 
that of women: The earth not being yet peopled, 
and the creatures doubtlels in great plenty; — And 
why ſhould he call ſo emphatically to his wives; and 
complain to them under that particular character, un- 
leſs they had, in that particular character, been ſome 
way or other the occaſion of that crying guilt? and 
and how they, as wives, could be the occaſion of that 
guilt, without any guilt of their own, (which they 
are not charged with) is not eaſy to be imagined up- 
on any other ſuppoſition... A} ELIE 


AD this conjecture is ſtrengthen d by reflecting, 
that there was an apparent neceſſity that mankind 
ſhould ar firſt be propagated in a regular ſucceſſion of 
male and female, at leaſt in equal numbers of each ſex: 
and in that caſe, no man could pretend to a plurality 
of wives but by doing a manifeſt injury to ſome other: 
nor is it likely, that other would ſubmit to ſuch an 
injury without force. That Lamech had uſed force a- 
gainſt ſome other man is evident; as alſo that he 
thought himſelf much more criminal in doing ſo, e- 
ven than Cain: as appears from that exclamation 
(which, I think, hath not yet been rightly under- 

K ſtood) 
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ſtood) If Cain ſball be avenged ſeveu- fold, truly La- 
mech ſeventy and ſeven- fold; Now the true reaſon why 
God mark*'d Cain, and guarded him from deſtruction, 
under ſo ſevere a penalty upon any one that ſhould ſlay 
him, was demonſtrably this; that he might preſerve 
him as a living monument of the curſe of God upon 
murder. 


For God himfelf affures us, that his brother's 
blood cryed up from the earth, tor vengeance upon 


him: and accordingly we find that he was branded, 


he was baniſhed, he was empharically curſt by God ; 
and every portion of ground, he attempted to till, 
was peculiarly curſt for his ſake. And can we after 
this imagine, that life was left him for any other rea- 
| ſon, than another curſe? And Cain himſelf was ſuffi 
ciently ſenſible that it was left him for no other rea- 
ſon: this appears from that bitter lamentation of his, 


My puniſhment is greater than 1 can bear. Behold, thou 


haſt driven me out this day from the face of the earth, 
and from thy face ſhall I be hid; and 1 ſhall be a fugitive 
and a. vagaboud in the earth, and it ſhall come paſs, that 
every one that findeth me, ſhall ſlay me; — To this 
complaint God makes this reply. Therefore (or 
as it is better render'd, for that * whoſoever ſlayeth 
Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken on him ſeuen-fold; i. e. 
For that very reaſon, becauſe your puniſhment is grea- 
ter than you can bear, 'becauſe you ſhall bean exile, a 
fugitive and a vagabond a ſignal example of di- 
vine vengeance upon guilt — for theſe very reaſons, 
E will preſerve you, and ſet a mark upon you, that no 
man ſhall dare to flay you · Now, on ſuppoſition 
that this was the reaſon of God's preſerving Cain, 
(and ſurely it will be hard to find another reaſon why 
that murderer was fo ſignally protected; ) I fay, up- 
on ſuppoſition that this was the reaſon, and that La- 
mech knew it (as he could not but know it) his excla- 
mation ts his wives is plainly a confeſſion, that he 
had been guilty of a much greater crime than * 
| that 


Err 
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that he had murder d from a much leſs pardonable mo- 
tive, than preference in the favour of God (which 


was the caſe of Cain) and therefore concluded that 


God might juſtly render him a much more dreadful 
monument ot his wrath, than he had render'd Cain; 
And in this terror, that bitter exclamation falls 
from him, F Cain ſhall be avenged ſeven-fold, truly 
Lamech ſeventy and ſeven-fold. 


Tux character of Lamech's family makes this ac - 
count yet more credible: One of his ſons being the 
inventor of muſical inſtruments, and the other an in- 
ftructer of every artificer in braſs and iron; or, (as it is 
in the hebrew) a whetter of every work of braſs and 
iron, i. e. in the moſt rational interpretation of the 
words, an artificer of weapons of war. For the 
common inſtruments for tillage and building were in- 
vented long before ---- Cain had built a city before 
this; and'tis {carcely imaginable how this could be 
done without ſome knowledge and uſe of metals ---- 
From hence tis reaſonable to believe, that as one of 
Lamech's ſons invented inſtruments of luxury, ſo the 
other invented inſtruments of violence. And this is 
further confirm'd from the character of Vulcan with 
the heathen, who was certainly no other than this ve- 
ry Tubal Cain: and from the beſt accounts antiquity 
affords, in relation to this man's character, we have 
reaſon to conclude, that his buſineſs was, to forge in- 
ſtruments of violence and war. 


AN p as luxury naturally begets a diſpoſition to 
injure others in their property; and ſuch a diſpoſiti- 
on, armed with offenſive weapons, naturally tends to 
beger all kinds of inſolence and outrage to our fellow 


creatures: all theſe conſiderations make it highly pro- 


bable, that as Lamech had gratified his luſt (in polyga- 
my) by force and violence; his example, in a race ſo 
armed, and at the ſame time remarkable for gigantick 
ſtature and ſtrength, 1 are aſſured many ot the 

> 2 ante 
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ante-diluvians probably of that race were) might 


naturally enough introduce all that train of corrupti- 
on, which drew God's judgments upon the earth. 


AN p indeed, this ſeems ſufficiently evident from 
Moſes's account of the matter: for immediately be- 
fore he mentions the laſt degeneracy of mankind, he 
tells us, that the ſons of God, i. e. the deſcendents of 
Seth, (who called themſelves by that name, in con- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe of Cain, who, 1 in 
the heighth of their impiety, diſclaimed the divine 
original ot man) /aw the daughters of men, and took 
them wives of all which they choſe. ---- The plain ſenſe 
of which words, is this; that every man took to 
himſelf as many wives out of them as he lik'd: ma- 
king his liking, the only limit and meaſure of the 
number. And when the righteous race of Seth, fell 
into this vice of polygamy, then followed an univer- 
ſal depravity. And accordingly, as ſoon as Moſes hath 
related this miſconduct of the ſons of Seth, he imme- 
diately adds, And the Lord ſaid, My ſpirit ſhall not 
always ſtriuve with man; i. e. that it was in vain to op- 
poſe any more methods of mercy to this torrent of 
impiety; for the earth was then throughly corrupt, 
and filled with violence. 


AND as this is a natural account of this progreſs 
of evil, ſo it is probable, this outcry of Lamech's was 
occaſioned by obſerving all that terrible train of ini- 
2 which his example had introduced into the 
World. For Moſes relates nothing of his lamentati- 
on, till after he hath told us of the birth of his ſons 
by both his wives; and the inventions of both thoſe 
ſons: and therefore, tis highly probable, he never 
ſaw his guilt in a true light, till he ſaw the dreadful 
effects of it in his poſterity, in his own poſterity at 
leaſt, if not in that of Sesh's alſo. And this might na- 
turally enough make him lament his guilt to his 
wives; and in that lamentation, own, that he 1 
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ved vaſtly more puniſhment on that ſcore, from the 
hand of God, than even Cain himſelf, 


A thus, having ſhewn you how it was poſſible, 
and by what gradations it is probable, that iniquity 
increas'd to ſo monſtrous an height in the DE as 


> to lay the divine juſtice and goodneſs under a neceſ- 
f ſity ot deſtroying the human race by a flood: I now 
- proceed to enquire, by what means that calamity was 
1 brought upon the earth. | 
- Ds 
K | 
e 8 | 
0 DISSERTATION X. 
C Concerning the natural cauſes made uſe of by 
l Almighty God to flood the earth. 
h ND here I muſt own, that ſuch an enquiry is 
* matter ot much more curioſity, than uſe; ſince 
* this Work was evidently miraculous. And they, who 
* have attempted to account for it any other way, are 
f found to have departed juſt ſo far from philoſophy and 
t truth, as they departed from revelation. And there- 
tore, omitting the ſeveral imaginations of men upon 
this head, I ſhall juſt trace that account of the matter, 
is which is 3 and obviouſly deducible from the 
8 ſcripture; and is as follows ; 
i= . 
1C MOSES tells us in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
1- that when God created the earth, darkxe/s was upon 
Ns the face of the deep, and the ſpirit of God moved upon the 
ic face of the waters. From hence tis evident, that the 
er face of the deep, is the face ot the waters; and con- 
ul ſequently, that the earth was cover'd with water, im- 
al mediately after the creation; nay more, that theſe 
a- waters cover'd the face of the earth to a conſiderable 
18 depth, in the ſame manner that the ſea now covers 
1 ſome portions of it. For we find, that the waters, 
ed 5 1 which 
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which now cover'd the earth, are call'd the deep, 
which is the known expreſſion, by which the moſt 
profound part of the ſea is ſignified, in ſcripture ; (as 
you may read in the fifty- firſt chapter of 1/aiah at the 
tenth verſe) and could with no propriety be us'd in 
this place, on this occaſion, if the waters had not at 
this time cover'd the earth to a conſiderable depth. 

And this reaſoning is fully confirmed from the rogth 
P/alm, where David, deſcribing the power and wiſe 
dom ot God in the creation of the earth, makes uſe 
of this magnificent image; Thou coveredſt it with the 
deep as with a garment : the waters ſtood above the moun- 


gains. 


* - z * 


Ar ry this, in the order of the creation, fol- 
lowed the diviſion of light from darkneſs ---- and 
after this, the diſtribution of that water which was 
upon the earth, into two diſtinct regions; according 
to theſe words of Moſes. ---- And God ſaid, Let there 
be a firmament in the midſt of waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God made the firma- 
ment, and divided the waters, which were under the fir- 
mament, from the waters, which were above the ſirma- 
ment. and it was ſo: And God called the firmament, 
heaven : and the evening and the morning were the ſecond 
day. And God ſaid, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together into one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear : and it was ſo; - and God called the dry land, 
earth; and the gathering together of the waters called 
be, ſeas; and God ſaw that it was good. And this 
operation alſo of the divine power, by which the 
waters were collected into one place, is nobly deſcri- 
bed by David in the forementioned Pſalm : At thy 
rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they haſted 
away; they go up by the mountains; they go down by 
the valleys z unto the place which thou haſt founded for 
hem; thou haſt ſet a bound that they may not paſs 
oder. that they turn not again to cover the earth. 


FROM 
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From this deſcription, a learned * commentator 
concludes, that when God had ſeparated ſo much 


water from the earth as he thought proper, by the in- 
terpoſition of the firmament, he prepared a recepta- 


cle for what remain'd, by breaking up a proper por- 


tion of the earth, with the violence ot an earthquake, 
cauſed by the inflammarion of nitro-ſulphureous 
matter pent up in it tor that very purpoſe. And as the 
waters would, in that caſe, be firſt thrown up to an 
immenſe height, and then ruſh down impetuous in- 


to their hold, we may conceive an image of this 


ſcene, from that beautiful deſcription of the P/almift : 
At thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder they 
hafted away, they go up by the mountains; they go 
down by the valleys : ---- or rather, (as it is expreſs'd 
with infinitely more beauty and magnificence in the 
original, they aſcend the mountains, they deſcend the 
valleys e words which moſt admirably expreſs the 
ſpeed and impetuoſity of their motion, both in their 
projection and fall. And that ſomething like this 
was the real caſe, ſeems not improbable from that ex- 
alted paſſage in the 38th chapter of Job, where God, 
queſtioning that righteous man concerning the works 
of infinite wiſdom and magnificence, manifeſted in 
the creation, asks him, Mo ſhut up the ſea with doors : 
when it brake forth, as it had iſſued out of the womb. 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof; and thick 
darkneſs a ſwathing-band for it, and brake up for it 


my dec reed place? 


AND as this is the account the ſcriptures give us 
af the original expanſion, diviſion, and diſtribution 
of the waters at the creation; nothing is more intel - 
ligible, nothing is more obvious to the meaneſt capa- 
city, than how God could deluge the world when- 
ever he pleas'd. Since nothing more was requiſite to 
effect this, than letting down thoſe waters which he 
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Dr. Patrick, 
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firſt lifted up; and cloſing up thoſe vaſt hollows; of 
the earth, (in order to throw up the water uniformly 
upon its ſurface) into which he firſt tore the earth, in 
order to receive the water from the ſame ſurface : or, 
(as Moſes expreſſes it) to let the dry land appear, | 


AN man, that caſts his eye upon a common map 
of the world, will ſee that more than two thirds of 
the globe are already cover'd with ſea, to a conſidera- 
ble depth. And if we add to theſe, that part of its 
ſurface, which is over-ſpread with treſh-water, lakes 
and rivers, we ſhall ſcarce find one quarter part of 
the earth dry, at this day. And there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the depth of the ſea is, in many places pro- 
digious, ----- perhaps exceeding the height of the 
higheſt mountains. Now the bare cloſing of ſome 
ot theſe vaſt hollows, would throw up ſuch moun- 
tains of water, upon the earth, as were ſufficient to 
deluge a conſiderable part of it; Add to this, that 
many riyers now run under the earth; and that vaſt 
ſubterraneous caverns are now found in ſeveral parts 
of it, filled with water, which, if thrown upon the 
ſurface, would doubtleſs add immenſly to the floods 
that already cover it, 1 
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natural ſenſe of the words) when he fenced in the 
fountains of the deep, with a ſolid arch of earth. += 


So likewiſe in the 24th P/alm at the 2d verſe, 
David ſays of the earth, that God founded it upon the 
ſeas; and eſtabliſhed it upon the floods, And again, at 
the 136th Pſalm, when heexhorts to give thanks to 
the Lord, he adds at the fixth verſe, To him that 
ftretched out the earth above the waters. © S155 


No Mofes aſcribes the deluge to two cauſes : he 
tells us, that the fountains of the great deep were broken 
u; and that the rain was upon the earth forty days 
and forty nights. What ftores of water God might 
have originally reſerved in the earth for this very purs 


poſe, is impoſſible to ſay. That he did make ſuch a 


reſerve, is ſufficiently evident from theſe words of 
Moſes. And tho the ſame quantity ſnould not now 
remain, we ſhould remember that St. Peter aſſures us, 


that the ſtate of the earth, at preſent, is very diffe- 


rent from what it was at firſt. His words are theſe: 
By the word of God the heavens were of old, and the 
earth flanding out of the water, aud inthe water. Now 
the Greek expreſſion, which is here render'd, ffandiug 
out 'of the water, may alſo be render'd, made up of 
water, i. e. having a vaſt quantity of water in its 
bowels; and either interpretation brings us to the 
ſame concluſion : For if the earth was founded up · 
on the waters, (as the Pſalmiſt aſſures us it was) then 
the apoſtle's expreſſion is true in either ſenſe; for then 
it might properly be ſaid to ſfand out of the water, and 
in the water; and as properly to cunſiſt, ina great mea» 
ſure, of water, 7; ne] | | | 


Ap anecarth ſo conſtituted, being, at the ſame 
time, encompaſled by a vaſt flood of waters, ſup- 
ported by the atmoſphere, was eaſily flooded, at the 
pleaſure of God. 
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B u T here it may be ask'd, How this atmoſphere, 
which ſurrounds the earth, could ſupport ſo vaſt a 


quantity of vapours, as were ſufficient for forty days 
inceſſant rain over the face of the whole carth? 


I aNSWE R, That tho” the preſent atmoſphere 
extends but a ſmall way, nothing is more intelligible, 
upon the known principles ot philoſophy, than 
that God could, even according to the. preſent eſta- 
bliſhment of nature, (tho' we are by no means to be 
determined in our reaſonings upon this head, by the 
preſent ſtate of things in relation to this earth, which 
St. Peter aſſures us is very different from its original 
condition), diſpoſe an immenſe quantity of vapours, 
in that vaſt expanſe which ſurrounds the earth, by 
rarefying them to what degree, and conſequently, 
expanding them to what extent he thought proper; 
eſpecially it the moon and ſtars conſpire to theſe ope- 
rations, as well as the ſun, as learned men think they 
do , ---- Nay, the learned theoriſt, who aſcribes this 
immenſe rain to the atmoſphere of a comet, (which, 
Town, is by much the moſt probable of all extraor- 
dinary natural means) by admitting, thar it actually 
did rain forty days and forty nights, muſt admit that 
the expanſe, ſurrounding the earth, could ſupport a 
quantity of vapours ſufficient for that rain: other- 
wiſe thoſe vapours muſt have fallen down at once, and 
not by a gradual deſcent for forty days and nights. 


Bvr ſuppoſing the atmoſphere could not, in its 
ordinary ſtate, ſupport a quantity of vapours ſuffi- 
_ cient for forty days inceſſant rain, upon the wicked 
world at that time; ſurely it was eaſy for God to add 
what quantity he thought fit, from the other ele- 
ments ; which we know are tranſmutable into one an- 
other. Every naturaliſt knows, that water rarefied 
is air; and 'tis as evident, that air, condens'd to a 
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certain degree, may be water : that water, at preſenr, 


cither conſtitutes a great part of the air we breathe, 
or, at leaſt, is to a great degree mixt with it, is known 
beyond all doubt. And why the whole body of it, 
except what was neceſſary for the few ſurviving a- 
nimals, might not be either condens'd, or tranſmuted 
into that element on this occaſion, is not eaſy to ſay : 
nor to how immenſe a quantity the whole expanſe of 
air and æther fo tranſmuted would amount. And ?tis 
evidenc, that the very earth, waſh'd off by the rains 
on this occaſion, (and there is reaſon to believe, that 
the upper ſtrata were waſh'd off to a conſiderable 
depth) might add immenſly to the fluid maſs, even 
ſuppoſing it not tranſmuted into water; and I fee no 
reaſon. why it was not tranſmuted, unleſs it were, 
that ſuch a tranſmutation was not neceſſary to the 
purpoſes of providence at that time: for otherwiſe, 
ſince the whole conduct of God was very extraordi- 
nary in the relation to this affair; why might it not 
have been ſo in this reſpect, as well as in every other? 
His ſuſpending all that water (or, at leaſt, the great - 
eſt part of it) which he originally divided from the 


earth by the firmament, for 16 56 years together, was 


doubtleſs what we call miraculous. And his letting 
it all down at any time afterwards, for forty days and 
nights together, after it was ſo taken up, was evident- 
ly no leſs miraculous. 1 


'Tis vain therefore to trouble ourſelves in ſearchi 
what means Almighty God made uſe of to produce 
this effect; whether by the acceſs and atmoſphere of 
a comet; or by a tran{mutation of ſome other ele- 
ments into water on that occaſion ; or barely letting 
down thoſe waters he firit lifted up from the earth, 
and forcing up thoſe fountains he firſt depoſited in 
it; which ſeems to be the plain truth of the caſe, 
whatever change may ſince have been wrought, either 
in the earth or firmament. 


Ir 
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Ir muſt indeed be for ever own'd, with the ut- 
moſt gratitude, by all candid enquirers after truth, 
that to enquire what means God made uſe of on this 
occaſion, in order to vindicate ſo noble a part of the 
Moſaic hiſtory, and the diſpenſations of providence 
in the government of the world, and to ſilence the 
objections of importunate cavillers on this head, is 
the work of a moſt commendable and noble curioſi - 
ty : otherwiſe, what avails it to any human creature 
of common humility, ro know what means God 
made ule of on this occaſion, when ſo many means 
were equally in his choice? and when all means were 
equally ſufficient for it, in the hands of omnipotence? 


A ND therefore I haſten to that which is more our 
concern to know, and to demonſtrate to the confuſt» 
on of infidelity; and that is, what ends of divine 
wiſdom were anſwer' d by this ſignal deſtruction of the 
old world. PF "$172 OF eee 3 
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Concerning the ends of divine wiſdom an- 
8 | ſwered by the deluge. 


ILJAVIN G, in the precedent diſſertation, ſhewn 
5 you, what methods of mercy and wiſdom it 
pleas'd God to make uſe of, to keep mankind in a 
courſe of duty, and to deter them from diſobedience, 
before the flood; and thar, upon the failure of all 
thoſe methods, there was an apparent neceſlity of a 
new revelation at that time, antecedent to the deſtruc- 
tion of that degenerate race, in order to vindicate the 
juſtice, and the goodneſs of God in the government 
of the world; --- to let all ſucceeding generations ſee, 
that no means were left uneſſay'd jor their amend- 
ment; and that nothing, but the laſt neceſſity, com- 


pell'd 
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pell'd their Maker to proceed to extremities with his 


creatures: Having likewiſe ſhewn you how it was 
poſſible, and by what means it was probable, thar 
mankind became ſo exceedingly corrupt before the 
flood; and alſo by what means that calamity might 


be brought upon the earth: I now proceed to en- 


quire, what ends of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs 
were anſwered by it. 6 7 „ 


AND one end of divine wiſdom plainly anſwered 


by it, is this, the eſtabliſhment of one univerſal, in- 


conteſtable, perpetual monument ot his power and 
providence in the puniſhment of guilt, over the face 
of the whole earth. 


Al the other methods of providence, however, 
in themſelves, wiſe and wonderful, are yet, thro' the 
perverſeneſs and vanity of human nature, ſome way 


or other objects of doubt, and diſpute, at leaſt, if not 
of direct denial, and downright ridicule, with that 
ſpirit of infidelity which is gone out into the world; 
bur the deluge is out of the reach of all poſſible ex- 
ception; and forces that evil ſpirit to be as dumb, on 
this occaſion, as it is deaf and loud upon others. 


Ix ve vindicate the goodneſs of God, in laying 
no more than one eaſy reſtraint upon our firſt parents 
in paradiſe, we are immediately ask'd, Why God did 
not rather lay oral reſtraints upon them? when we 
ſhew that there was no need of moral reſtraints in 
that ſtate of things; we then are ask'd, Why any re- 
ſtraints? i. e. Why God did not make his creatures 
independent of himſelf? or, Why he did not make 
them all as perfect as himſelf? 


Ir ve tell them of God's teaching us our duty by 
the plaineſt precepts and prohibitions, they inſiſt, 


that words are eaſily miſtaken, but the true way of 
teaching is from the nature of things. If we urge, 


that 
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that teaching by hypes and ſymbols, is teaching from 
the nature of things, they immediately cry out for 
Plain precepts that can't be miſtaken. 


FT x we vindicate the reaſonableneſs of pofzive inſti- 
tutions, from a Being of infinite wiſdom, to beings 
of a very limited capacity, they immediately call out 
for rational precepts. It religion is recommended for 
its rational precepts, they ſay, rational precepts ſuf- 
ficiently recommend themſelves. We no ſooner ſhew 
the excellence of the religion of CHriſt, but they cry 
up the religion of nature. If we tell them, that the 
religion of Chriſt, has perfected the religion of na- 
ture; they anſwer, That reaſon and nature were ſut- 
ficient without that religion. If we urge, that rea- 
ſon is not ſufficient, and that the goodneſs of God 
exacted ſome revelation for the reſtraint and guidance 
of his creatures, they tell us, that the goodneſs of 
God made it neceffary that his creatures ſhould be fo 
perfect as to be their own guides. It we anſwer, That 
God made man perfect in the beginning, but that he 
himſelf forfeited that felicity z they laugh, with the 
ſcoffers mentioned by the apoſtle, and tell us, that all 
things are now as they were from the beginning. 


HE RE then we join iſſue with them; and tell 
them, that there was a time, when God ſignally in- 
terpos'd in the puniſhment ot a corrupt world, by an 
univerſal deluge of waters; and that only one man 
and his family were providentially reſcued from that 
puniſhment; and that the oldeſt hiſtories and anti- 
quities of all nations under heaven, agree in the trugh 
of chis fact. / 


THE X anſwer, That all antiquity is fabulous; 
that there might, indeed, have been particular de- 
luges, by ſome accident, in particular places; and 
that the people of thoſe places might imagine that all 


the reſt of the world was drown'd except ſome _ 
that 
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to anſwer the Moſaic account of the deluge. 
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that eſcaped among themſelves; and ſo the tradition 
might become univerſal: but that a deluge was ſo, is 
utterly incredible and impoſſible. : 


Herne then we call in natural philoſophy, and a- 
ſtronomy to our aid. The firſt of theſe teaches us, 


that tho this atmoſphere extends but a ſmall way, 


yet, 'tis impoſſible to ſay, what quantity of vapours 


may be ſuſpended in this vaſt expanſe which ſurrounds 


the earth, poſſibly a quantity ſufficient for more than 
forty days inceſſant rain over the face of the whole 
earth; at leaſt, it might have been ſo, in the original 
conſtitution of things, in relation to this nether 
world, tho? poſſibly the ſtate of things may now be 
very different, from their original conſtitution. That 
there are alſo many ſubterraneous rivers and recepta- 
cles of water in the earth, which, with the floods 


forced up by clofing ſome great hollows in the depths 
of the ocean, would throw an inconceivable quanti- 


ty of water upon that part of the earth, which is now 
dry. And that there are unanſwerable reaſons to be- 
lieve, that, beſides all theſe ſupplies, there is a vaſt 
fund of waters ſhut up in the very bo wels of the earth, 
to be thrown up upon the ſurface of it, at the plea- 


ſure of its maker; ar leaſt, St. Peter aſſures us, this 


was the original ſtate ot the earth; and if it pleaſed 
God to break the outward ſhell of the carth, and 
force out the fluid contained in it, by the interpoſiti- 
on of natural cauſes, rather than by ſome immediate 
act of power, aſtronomy demonſtrates the poſſibility 
of doing ſo, by the acceſs of a comet; which, by 
the force of attraction, might alter the figure of the 
earth, from ſpherical to oval; and by that means, 
force out the fluid within it, at a great variety of 
fiſfures, which would neceſſarily be form'd on this 
occaſion. That, if all this were not enough to drown 
this ball, an inconſiderable portion ot the atmoſphere 
of the ſame comet, would be demonſtrably ſufficient 


HERE 
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. Here then are hiſtory, antiquity, natural philo- 


ſophy, and aſtronomy full on the ſide of revelation. 
What ſubterfuge now for infidelity ? W hy ſtill it may 
be urged, that ſuppoſing the difficulties, as to the 
poſſibility of theſe effects, to be over, yet poſſibili- 
ty and probability join'd together, don't infer reality 
and certainty. enn ein e 


HERE then we appeal once more to nature; and 
find that, in fact, there are, at this day, as evident, 
as demonſtrative, as inconteſtable proofs of the des» 
luge, over the face of the whole earth, at the diſt- 
ance of about four thouſand years, as if it had hap- 
pen'd bur laſt year. And whereas Moſes aſſures us, 


that the waters prevailed fifteen cubits above the tops 


of the higheſt mountains, let the mountains themſelves 
be appeal'd to for the truth of this aſſertion : Exa- 
mine the higheſt eminences of the earth, and they 
all, with one accord, produce the ſpoils of the ocean 
depoſited upon them on that occaſion ; the ſhells and 
skeletons of ſea-fiſh, and ſea-monſters of all kinds; 
The Alps, the Appennine, the Pyrenees, the Andes and 
Atlas, and Ararat, every mountain of every region 
under heaven, from Japan to Mexico, all conſpire in 


one uniform, univerſal proof, that they all had the 


ſea ſpread over their higheſt ſummits. Search the 
earth; you ſhall find the mouſe-deer, natives of A. 
merica, buried in Ireland; elephants, natives of Aſia 
and Africa, buried in the midſt of England; croco- 
diles, natives of the Nile, in the heart of Germany; 
ſhell-fſh, never known in any but the American ſeas, 
together with entire skelerons of whales, in the moſt 
inland regions of England; trees of vaſt dimenſions, 
with their roots and tops, and ſome alſo with leaves 
and fruit, at the bottoms of mines and marls; and 
that too, in regions where no tree of that kind was 
ever known to grow; nay, where it is demonſtrably 
impoſſible they could grow. Nay more, trees and 


plants : 
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plants of various kinds, which are not known to 
grow in any region under heaven *. 2 v3.1 £52156 


If you ask how all this could be? How ſhells 
could float in the water, ſo as to reach, and to reſt on 
the tops of mountains; or how, both they and other 
creatures ſhould fink fo deep into the earth, as to be 
found at the bottom of mines and quarries? 1 an- 
wer, that all theſe events perfectly demonſtrate Mo- 


fes's account of this matter to be inconteſtably true; 


ſinee all theſe events could plainly come to paſs, ac- 
cording to his account of the matter, but are utterly- 
impoſſible, and unimaginable, upon any other prin- 


ciples. We now ſee ſhells of all kinds, conſtantly 


thrown upon the ſhoar, by the working of the ſea 
and therefore, when all parts of the earth became 
ſhoars by the gradual ſwelling of the waters, tis ob- 
vious, that they muſt have ſea - ſnells ſucceſſively 
thrown upon them: and foraſmuch as, in all proba- 
bility, no fiſh were deſtroy'd for food before the flood, 
tis evident, that ſhell-fiſh, as all others, muſt have 
been in prodigious quantities in the ſea at that time; 
as their being found to have been in prodigious quan- 
tities at that time, is alſo a very good proof that they 
were not deſtroy'd for food before that tine. 


Bes ip Es this, Aoſes tells us that the fountains 
of the great deep were. broken up on that occaſion. 


| Now the ruſhing up of the waters thro” theſe foun- 


tains, muſt, of neteſſity, cauſe ſo prodigious a com- 
motion in the ſea, as would throw up the heavieſt 
bodies from the bottom of the ocean; and this work- 
ing of that huge flood, added to the inceſſant agita- 
tion of the rains and tides for ſo many days together, - 
were ſufficient to throw bodies of almoſt any weight, 
and much more ſuch light bodies as ſhells, upon the 
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tops of the higheſt mountains. And if thoſe appear- 
ances they call /pouts, are now found ſufficient to force 
up waters above the clouds, and, by means of that 
force, to throm up (tones, and tear up anchors by ſome 
aſtoniſning power, with how much more force muſt 
that water act and agitate, which is thrown up by the 
preſſure of the earth? And as the breaking up of theſe 
untains of the deep, is abundantly ſufficient to ac- 
count for any effect of the deluge, now obſervable 
upon the greateſt heights of the earth, ſo the return 
of the waters into the bowels of the earth, thro' the 
ſame channels, when God ſhut up the fountains of 
the deep, mull of neceſſity, carry bodies of all kinds 
back with them again, into the bowels of the earth. 


ADD to this, that all that maſs of earth, and ſtones, 
and ſhells, and trees, and animals, which floated toge- 
ther in that immenſe body of waters, for ſo many 
days, muſt of neceſſity, in their ſubſiding, fill up a 
vaſt many hollows left in the earth, from the begin- 
ning; and a vaſt many more made in it, by the fall, the 
motion and eruption of the waters, in infinite places. 
And that earth-quakes alſo, muſt, in many places, 
have ſunk theſe bodies at ſundry times, much deeper 


into the bowels of the earth; and by that means, 


reſerved them much ſafer, than they otherwiſe would 
ave been. | 


AN p thus it comes to paſs, that the heights and 
depths of the earth, equally and inconteſtably con- 
feſs the mighty power and ſignal interpoſition of God, 
in the Jeffery ion of the old world, by a deluge of 
waters, for the wickedneſs of them that dwelt therein. 
Mountains and all bills, fruitful trees and cedars, beaſts 
and all cattel, nay, fire and vapours, wind and ſtorm, 


(conſpiring to prove the) fulfilling his word. And 


thus it comes to 2 that we may with ſome ſmall 

variation ſay, of Almighty God, from theſe univerſal 

effects, this ubiquity of his power, in the deluge, 7 
avi 
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David does, on another occaſion, of the ubiquity of his 
preſence, If I climb up towards. heaven, thou art there; 
if I go down towards hell, thou art there alſo. 


AND here I muſt again put a plain queſtion to 
the patrons of infidelity. Do they know, that this 
univerſal atteſtation of the whole carth to the truth 
of the Moſaic hiſtory, is an amazing and inconteſta- 
ble proof, that that hiſtory is verified even in that 

art of it, which, of all others, is the moſt ſurpriz- 
ing? If they do know this, Why do they not believe 
it? Do they know it to be demonſtrably true, and 


will they yet revile it, as if it were demonſtrably 


falſe? Is it poſſible there can be ſuch monſters among 
the ſons of men? And on the other hand, if they do 
not know it, will they dare to inſult our faith, from 
the force of downright ſtupidity and ignorance? Is 


this to be endur'd? We produce plain proot, de- 


monſtrative, inconteſtable evidence, and they con- 
tute us with a loud irrefragable laugh, or a gentle, 
commiſerating ſmile: We urge reaſon, and they re- 
tort ridicule, and ſo go off in triumph. | 


MOSES had paſs'd his life in Egypt, and its cons 
fines, and it was impoſhble for him, by any natural 
means, to know the ſtare of things in all the other 
regions of the earth. Theſe iſlands were not then, 
in all probability, known to the reſt of the world; 
nor were China and America ſo much as dreamt of. 
How then could Moſes take upon him to ſay in ſo pe- 
remptory a manner, that the waters of the deluge 
prevailed over all the high hills, that were under the whole 
heaven; and that the mountains were covered; unleſs he 
either knew this from the unerring ſpirit. of God, or 
was informed ot it from ſome fureunerring tradition? 
Now ſuppoſe it to be barely from tradition, if that 
tradition is found to be unerring in that part, which 
is at once the moſt amazing, and the moſt exceptio- 


nable of all others, Can we conſiſtently, with any 
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degree of common ſenſe, diſcredit or diſclaim it in 


any other part? eſpecially, when it is found, upon a 


due enquiry, that there is a plain foundation for a 
clear, unqueſtionable tradition in this caſe, from the 
few generations which had paſs'd between Noah and 
Moſes : and when all the parts of that tradition, are 
found, after the moſt exact enquiry, to be perfectly 
conformable to the reaſon and nature of things, 
as well as to the whole train of antiquity ? 


Bur could not the higheſt mountains of the 
earth have been gradually covered by particular de- 
luges, ſucceeding one another at ſeveral periods? 


I answER, That nothing in nature is more irs 
rational orunphiloſophical, than ſuch a ſuppoſition z 
as will immediately appear to any one, who conſiders 
the nature of water, which nothing but a miracle 
could raiſe to ſuch a height, and ſuch a ſtate of ſuſ- 
2 and keep it in that ſtate, ſoas to cover the 
igheſt mountains of the earth, and at the ſame time 
leave its lower regions dry. But, however, if any 
man think it more rational to ſuppoſe a million of mi- 
racles in this cafe, than to admit the plain Moſaic ac- 
count of this matter, he is at liberty, for me, to en- 
joy ſuch ſuppoſitions, in full complacence. 


Or RHE xSõs are fond of = oſing, that the preſent 
henomena aſcribed to the deluge, are the effects of 
ome diſturb'd or chaotick ſtate of things, antecedent 
to the Moſaic creation; that is, in truth, ſuch is 
the extravagance of human vanity and perverſeneſs ! 
we are fond of building upon every wild imagination 
that comes into our heads, however irrational and un- 
ſupported, rather than reſt upon the credit of the 
moſt rational, the moſt credible, the moſt authentic 
accounts of things, when once they appear to us, 
under the inſuperable diſadyantage, of being inſpired 
by God! N | 
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Is it any way credi 
vines, invented wine? no ſurely. Does any man be- 
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ANOTHER end of the Divine wiſdom and good- 
neſs, anſwer'd by the deluge, was, the taking off that 
curſe from the earth, which God had pronounced u 
on it, immediately after the fall. Now, that he did 
take off the curſe from the earth, at this time, is e- 
vident both from ſcripture and reaſon. 


Wx read in Geneſis v. 28, 29, that when Lamech 
had lived an hundred eighty and two years, he begat a ſons 


and called bis name Noah, (which ſignifies reſt) ſaying 
This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our wort and toil 


of our hands; becauſe of the ground which the Lord bath 
curſed. This text is commonly explain'd by the ſub- 
ſequent account of Noah's being an husbandman, and 
finding out the uſe of wine; as if no more was meant 
by thoſe words of Lamech's, than that Noah, by that 
invention, ſhould bring great conſolation to man- 
kind, under the labours of life. Now this is evi- 
dently a wrong interpretation; for no man believes 
that Noah was the firſt husbandman ; (that trade was 
as old as Adam) nor is there the leaſt reafon to believe 
from the text, that he firſt found out the art of mak- 
ing wine. Tis ſaid, indeed, that he planted a vine- 
yard; but certainly it does not follow from hence, 
that he was the firſt that did ſo; nay, the co 
ſeems much more probable from the text : for it 1s 
ſaid, that Noah began to be an husbandman, and he plan- 
ted a vineyard. It ſeems evidently implied in theſe 
words, that Noah never had been a husbandman till 
this time. Tis probable the righteous race of Seth, 
were ſhepherds like Abel, and that Noah was an en- 
tire ſtranger to agriculture, till neceſlity made him 
turn his thoughts that way, after the flood; nor is 
it inthe leaſt likely, he ſhould invent the way of mak-. 
ing wine, at the very beginning of his applying to 
that profeſſion. — ſe him the firſt planter of vines: 
on that the very firſt planter of 


lieve, that the firſt planter of orchards, invented cy- 
| L 3 der: 
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der; or, that the firſt planter of any tree found out 


the way of fermenting liquors from the fruit of that 
tree? nothing is leſs credible than ſuch aſuppolition, 


Bes1DEs, I think it credible from a paſſage in 
the new teſtament, that wine was invented before the 
flood. In the ſeventeenth chapter of St. Luke and the 
twenty ſixth verſe, our Saviour tells his diſciples, that 
As it was in the days of Noe, ſo ſhould it alſo be in the 
days of the Son of man : they did eat, they drank, &c. 
till the day that Noe entered the ark, and the flood came 
and defliruyed them all. Alſo as it was in the days of Lot, 
they did eat, they drank, &c, Now we know, that 
by eating and drinking in the days of the Son of man, 
is meant, feaſting and drinking wine; and the ſame 
is alſo meant by eating and drinking in the days of 
Lot: and therefore, by parity of reaſon, the ſame 
ſhould alſo be underſtood of thedays of Nees eſpe+ 
cially ſince this is the known ſenſe in which our $a» 
viour uſes theſe words, as may be ſeen from Malt. xi. 
18, 19. For John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they ſay, He hath à devil; the Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they ſay, Behold; a man glut- 
tonous and a wine-bibber. And can we alter this ſuſ- 
pect, that by eating and drinking in the days of Noe, 
is meant, any thing leſs than feaſting and drinking 


wine? 


Bur ſuppoſe Noah was the inventer of wine: 
How does the invention of wine take off the curſe 
from the earth? And how ſmall a number of thoſe 
that toil in tilling it, are any way advantag'd by that 
invention? And therefore the only rational interpre- 
tation of Lamecb's ſpeech upon the birth of Noa, is 
this; that he, being a prophet, forelaw that God 
would in his ſon's time, and out of a particular regard 
to his righteouſneſs, take off the curſe from the earth; 
and beſtow all thoſe bleſſings, upon him, and his race, 
which had never been beſtowed upon any man, _ 

| | dhe 
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the fall. And we find, that, in fact, God Almighty 
did bleſs Nah, and his ſons, after the flood, in the 
very ſame manner, in which he bleſſed Adam and Eve 
after the creation; and not only gave them dominion 


over the creatures, but likewiſe enlarged their-char- 


ter; and gave them a right to the ule of the creatures 
for food; with this aditional aſſurance, that he would 
no more curſe the earth for the ſins of mankind &. 


AND as this is the moſt rational account of this 


matter, from the teſtimony of ſcripture, tis evident, 


from the nature of the flood, that the curſe muſt be 
taken off the earth, at that time. This appears from 
conſidering the flood, upon the foot of any rational 
hypotheſis, that can be form'd concerning it. If the 
curſe was executed by withholding rain from the 
earth, during the whole period before the flood, or a 
conſiderable part of it, (as poſſibly it might) ' tis evi 
dent, that the ſaturation of it with rain and ſalts, on 
that occaſion, together with the conſtant ſupply of 
moiſture from the clouds ever ſince, muſt effectually 
take off that curſe, from that day to this. Add to this, 
that the infinite ſhoals of fiſh, and all the carcaſes of 
animals, which would naturally be left on the heights 
of the earth on this occaſion, mult have left a vaſt 
fund of fatneſs, to be gradually waſhed down thence 
upon the lower lands, by every ſhower trom heaven. 
It muſt, indeed, be own'd, that land animals cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been ſo very numerous 
in that accurſed ſtate of the earth, as now; but fiſh, 
doubtleſs, were more numerous : None of them, in 
all human probability, being deſtroy'd for human 
food before that time z — and as many kinds of fiſh 
ſwim in vaſt ſhoals, and all that we know of them, 
feed in ſhallow waters; 'tis evident, that as the wa- 
ters ſunk faſt, the ſurface of the earth being at the 


— 


L 4 ſame 


* gee this matter very ingeniouſly and clearly diſcuſs'd in Dr. 
Sherlock's diſcourſes of prophely. 


| 
| 
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ſame time 1 of them alſo delighting in 
mud and ſlutcb, vaſt numbers of them muſt be de- 
ſerted upon the tops of the higheſt mountains; and 
ſo proportionably, upon all leſſer eminences of the 
earth. Carcaſes alſo of all kinds of land animals, float - 
ing in the waters, would naturally ſink, where thoſe 
waters were ſhalloweſt, that is, where the earth was 
higheſt : and as men alſo are very reaſonably ſuppoſed 
to have been then immenſly numerous, from their 
longevity,'tis evident, they alſo muſk have greatly add- 
ed ta the treaſure of rich mould, left upon the moun; 
tains on this occaſion ; and in that condition to which 
the earth muſt neceſſarily be reduced at that time, tis 
evident all theſe carcaſes would naturally ſink into it, 
and ſo be covered over with mould, and mud, upon 

the drying of it again: which 3 to pre- 

vent a peſtilence from the corruption of thoſe carcaſes 
uin open air. 76 | 22 | 


Bu r it is ſuppoſed by ſome, that mankind werg 
bur a ſmall number at the time of the Moſaic deluge, 
and therefore an univerſal flood was not neceſſary. 


- TIanswWeR, That this ſuppoſition is evidently 
erroneous, and for the reader's full ſatisfaction on thus 
head, I refer him to Mr. Mhiſton's learned and ratio- 
nal account of this matter in his h of tho earib. 


: Trar there have been particular deluges, is 
proved beyond all doubt, by many learned writers, 
antient and modern *: but then the authentick in- 
ſtances of this kind, which they give us, are only of 
level or low lands flooded from the accidental break- 
ing of thoſe banks or diques which kept out the ſea. 


— — 


* 
* 


8 dee, in the preſent ſtate of the republick of letters for October, 
1731. printed tor William Innys, London, — A letter reliting to ſome 
a1rfs wines ariſing ſrom reading Mr. Woodward's account of the manner 
d effects of the deluge, 1 5 | | 
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But to imagine that high and mountainous regions, 
Attita, for example, and Theſſaly, could be cover d 
with water, and yet, that lower regions ſhould con- 
tinue dry at the ſame time, is a ſuppoſition attended 
with much more difficulty than an univerſal deluge. 


Tus objection being removed, I think it evi- 
dent, that the curſe muſt have been taken off the 
earth by the deluge, according to that account of the 
matter, which is moſt natural and obvious to the ap- 
prehenſions of mankind. Yes 


O n ſuppoſe all the 3 ſtrata of the earth, to 
have been entirely torn off, by the rains and eruptions 
of water from the fountains of the deep, on this occa- 
ſion: (as, I think, cis highly probable they were) 
tis evident, that, after thn rains and eruptions were 
oyer, they would ſubſide again for the moſt part, ac- 
cording to their ſpecifick gravities: and conſequent- 
ly the bodies of all animals would ſubſide laſt, and ſo 

nk: into the mud as before. Except ſuch as in this 
tumult ſhould chance to be loaded, or otherwiſe en- 
tangled with heavier matter; and they, would neceſ- 
farily be carry'd down, and mix'd with the ſtrata of 
ſuch heavier matter, as they are found to be at this 
day. The fiſh alſo wauld ſwim, and feed, and be dee 

ſerted, as before. | | 


An in this caſe, *tis evident, that the earth 
would be, to all intents of fruitfulneis, in full as good 
a condition, as that in which it was left, when God 
firſt removed the waters from it, at the creation, and 
made the dry land appear. Except what alterations 
might have been caus'd in it, by any new motion; or 
by its being placed in ſome different relation to the 
ſun or planets at this time: which doubtleſs might 
occaſion much difference in the temperament of the 
air; and in conſequence of that, in the vegetation of 
plants, and lives of animals. 


Il Þ 
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I x it be ask d, How rain could waſh off all the 
= layers of the earth? I aniwer, That cataracts 
of rain could do this in a ſew hours; nay, in a few 
minutes. And fince the LX X interpret the windows 
of heaven, open'd on this occaſion, by the cataratts 
of heaven, there is reaſon to believe, that the rain 
which introduc'd the deluge, began, at leaſt, in ca- 


THERE is an account in the philoſophical ® cranſ- 
actions. of a fall of water from the heavens, which, 
in a few minutes, tore up the earth ſeven foot deep, 
to the very rock, which lay under it. If that rain had 
laſted a few days, nay, even a few hours, will any 
man ſay it might not have waſh'd away much of 
the rock, if not all? And there is all the reaſon in 
the world to believe, that an infinite number of rocks 
were waſh'd away at the deluge. How, otherwiſe, 
is it poſſible, that ſea ſhells and ſea animals of ſeveral 
kinds, ſhould be found in the midſt of rocks of marble 
at this day, as they frequently are? *Tis notorious to 
a proverb, that a conſtant drop will wear away a 
ftone: And what rock can we imagine ſo hard, as 
not to yield to the violence of a continued cataract ? 
The only difficulty is, how the particles of ſtone, ſo 

waſh'd off, ſhould become rocks again: but this diffi- 
culty is alſo remov'd, by conſidering, that upon the 
ceafing of the turbulent motion of the waters, their 
ſpecifick gravity muſt make them ſubſide rogether 
in great quantities; and in that ſubſidence they might 
call carry other bodies down with them, eſpecially 
ſhells, which are nearly of their own ſpecifick gravi- 
ty : and fince marble, now pounded into very imall 
parts, is found eaſily to coaleſce into maſſes of marble 
again; (and might more eaſily do ſo in the earth 
from immenſe preſſure); nothing is more conceiva- 
ble, than how very ſmall particles of marble might 


— 
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* Motte's abridgment, vol. 2. p. 215. 


alſo 
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alſo coaleſce in like manner at thedeluge. And ſince 
God expreſsly declared on this occaſion, (as you may 
read in the ſixth chapter of Geneſis) that he would 
deftroy all fleſh, and the earth alſo, (for ſo both the 
Hebrew and the Greek of this paſſage is plainly to be 
underſtood), I think it demonſtrable from the effects 
of the deluge, now obſerved in the earth, thar, in 
fact, what is properly call'd earth, that is, the up- 
per ſtrata of the globe were actually and literally de- 
ſtroy'd at that time; and being deſtroy d and eſta- 
bliſh'd again, as at the creation, the curſe, muſt, in 
the eſtabliſhment of it, be taken off ®, 


AND thus wb = mr you two great and exeel- 
lent ends anſwered by the deluge, the eſtabliſhment 

of one perpetual, inconteſtable memorial of the di- 
vine interpoſition for the puniſhment of fin, ---- and 
the taking off that curſe from the earth, which was 
laid on after the fall: I now proceed, in a few words, 
to anſwer two objections of weight which lie againſt 
this doctrine; and ſo conclude. e 


* 
8 tt : ; * 
** . * — r _—_ 
— - — 
* 


*® Butif any man think it more credible, that theſe rocks might 
be form'd by ſecretions of the finer parts of ſtone from the earth, 
in the diſſolution of its upper ſtrata, on this occaſion ; (or by the 
petrification of certain kinds of clay) and can reconcile this opini- 
on tothe plain declarations of ſcripture; I ſnall not contend; with 
him upon the matter: ſince it is evident, that rocks might be form- 
ed by the ſubſiding and coaleſcence of ſimilar particles of ſtone ſo 
| ſever'd from the earth, at tnis time; in the very ſame manner that 

they were form'd at the firſt reduction of the Chaos, into form, by 
thoſe laws which it hath pleaſed God toimpreſs upon matter. Nor 
do I believe, that any man will pretend to ſay, Why ſtones mignt 
not be then form'd in the earth by theſe laws? ſince we now fee 
them daily form'd in the bodies of living creatures, by laws leſs 
obvious to our underſtandings. I Lins 15 

Nay poſſibly many of thoſe ſtrata, which are now ſtone, wer 
originally clay, now petrified, (See more on this ſubject in Morre's 
bridgment of the philoſoph, tranſact. vol. z. p.254.. See allo the 
letter in relation to Dr. Woodward's hiſtory before referred io.) 


D 1s» 
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2 PR 


DissttrRTATION XY 


Objeftions to the Moſaic account of the deluge, 
aud this explication of et, conſidered. 


T HE firſt is this: That man ſtill eats bread in the 
ſaveat of his brow ; and that the earth is ſtill carſed 
with tborns and thiſiles. 


IANSWE R, That the labour of one man, is now 
ſufficient for the ſupport of a great many; and con- 
{equently, a great majority ot mankind, are exempted 
from the neceſſity of labouring in the earth: and by 
that means, are at liberty to be imploy'd in thoſe pur- 
ſuits of knowledge, and thoſe conveniences and or- 
naments of life, which can alone make it deſirable to 
_ reaſonable creatures. And ſuch a growth of thorns 
and thiſtles, as defeats not this end, ſhould rather 
be conſider'd, as a neceſſary, and a happy incitement 
to induſtry ; for tho took the curſe from the 
earth, yet human nature not being yet recovered to 
its original rectitude, which could only make a life 
exempted from labour, deſirable : it could not be his 
intention, that men ſhould paſs away their lives in 
idleneſs and ſloth : and I think it juſtly doubtful, whe- 
ther thorns and thiſtles, which were demonſtrably a 
curſe to Adam, are not now rather bleſſings to his poſ+ 
terity; agreeably to God's great prerogative of pow - 
er and wiſdom, to produce good out of evil t. 


6 —— 


— 


+ It is not, 1 believe, imagin'd, that thorns and weeds had no 
exiſtence before the curſe : how vexatious they might haye been 
trom that time till the flood, is impoſſible to ſay ; that now, ſince 

ehe diſtinction of property, thorns are a vaſt bleſſing to the earth, 
is undeniable. —- That thiſtles are here put for weeds in general, I 
take for granted; and, I believe, every candid man will find upon 
enquiry, that weeds now anſwer ſo many excellent ends and uſes 
in life, as render them rather a bleſſing than a curſe, 
AGAIN, 
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As A iN, the grant of the creatures for food, given 
immediately after the deluge, hath exceedingly 
lightened the labours of life, by leſſening the neceſſity 
ot tillage z and by that means, the curſe of toil, impos d 
upon Adam, is, in a great meaſure remuv'd. And 
this very grant ſeems plainly to imply, that the curſe 
was now taken off the earth. For certainly, if the 
earth had not now been fitted to produce plenty of 
grain, as well as herbage, it could neyer ſuſtain ſuch 
a vaſt number of animals, asare now daily deſtroyed 
for food: many of which, are ſupported almoſt en- 
tirely by grain, (as moſt kitids of fowl) and others re- 
quire great ſupplies of grain, as well as herbage; all 
which the earth is now found ſufficient to ſupply, 
with the toil of a comparatively ſmall number of 
men. And beſides this, great quantities of grain, 
arenow employed in ſupplying mankind with thoſe 
liquors, which chear them under their toils; and by 
that means, exceedingly lighten the labours of life. 
And, I believe, no one imagines that this was an ad- 
vantage enjoy'd by the antediluvian world. Add to 
all this, that where the earth is almoſt wholly exhauſt- 
ed by inceſſant tillage, tis common to ſee it ſurpti- 
zingly recruited, and enrich'd againat once, by the 
treaſures depoſited in it at the deluge z as is the known 
caſe of marls, many of which are tound to be nothing 
but huge heaps of ſea-ſhells, thro' length of time 
diſſolv'd in the earth. And, in all probability, all the 
kinds of marls are no more than the ſame ſubſtance, 
ſomewhat diverſified by the different ſoils in which 
they are depoſited. | 2 SHEET 01 5 


. SUCH care hath the Divine wiſdom and goodneſs 
taken, not only to tuate the proof of that great 
judgment, which fin brought upon the earth: but al- 
ſo to demonſtrate, thac at the ſame time that God pu- 
niſh'd fin, he remember d mercy; and in that very 
act of chaſtiſement upon the wicked, laid up a — 
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ſing for the rightenus; laid up where withal to re · 
ward honelt induſtry, to the end of the world. 


AAN tis objected, that when God eſtabliſned 
his covenant with Noah, never more to deſtroy the 
earth or the creatures by a flood, he appointed the 
rain bow to be a ſignal of that covenant : now the 
rain bow is only the effect of certain reflections and 
refractions ot the rays of the ſun from a watry cloud: 
* - can that be a ſignal that there ſhall be no de- 
ge? | ES ob 


I AnNnswERr, That the rain-bow is the propereſt 
ſignal of fuch a covenant that can be imagined. For 
the reflection of the fum from a watery cloud, is a 
certain ſign, that tho! it rains in one part of the hea- 


vens, ſome other part is clear and unclouded. And, 


tis evident, there can be no univerſal deluge, with- 
our an univerſal rain; ſuch as would over- caſt the 


whole heaven, and hide the ſun; and probably take 


away all diſtinction of day and night. And as it is 
agreeable to reaſon to believe this, the accounts of the 
heathen, concerning the firſt deluge, which they 
call the flood of Ogyges, are agreeable to this belief. 
Thus Solinus tells us, that one continued night hid 
the day on that occaſion, for many months together. 
Nor is the ſame thing obſcurely implied in thoſe 
words at the eighth chapter of Genefs, where God 
declares, immediately after the deluge, that he would 
never more ſmite the earth in the ſame manner: and 
to confirm that declaration, he adds, While earth re- 
maineth, ſeed-time, and harveſt, and cold, and heat, and 
fummer, and winter, and day and night, ſhall not ceaſe. 
Now, tis certain, that ſeed-time and harveſt, and: 


ſummer and winter, (which are now to ceaſe no more) 


had entirely ceas'd, without any diſtinction at this 


time: therefore we may fairly infer, that ſo had day 
and night too. Now this being granted, what 


could be in itſelf a more noble or enlivening — 
0 
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of hope, or a more rational and ſignificant aſſurance 
againſt a ſecond deſtruction by rain, than that glo- 
rious bow of Godin the clouds! which demonſtrates, 
that all the rain, which at any time: threatens the 
earth, can only affect ſome particular portion of it; 
and is at the ſame time ſo peculiarly fitred to convey 
this hope, and this demonſtration, to every region 
under heaven, and in every day throughout the whole 
year! which no other natural indication, in the uni- 
verſe, is fitted to do *. 


AND if that heavenly bow was never before ſeen, 
till the moment that God made this declaration to 
Noah, (as it ſhould ſeem from the very expreſſion 
here uſed, that it was not); 1 do ſer my bow in the 
cloud, and it ſhall be for a token of a covenant between me 
and the earth; and it ſhall come to paſs, when bring a 
cloud over the earth, that the bow ſhall be ſeen in the 
cloud and I will remember my covenant which is between 
me and you, and every living creature of all fleſh ; and 
the water ſhall no more become à flood to deſtroy all fleſh. 
I ſay, on ſuppoktion, that Noah had never before ſeena 
rain bow, (a ſuppoſition which the above declaration 
fairly juſtifies), how muſt that glorious phænome- 
non at once fill his eyes, with wonder and delight! 
and his heart, with joyful aſſurance ! and that he ne- 
ver had ſeen any ſuch appearance till that moment, 
is highly probable: ſince, tis evident, there might 
have been rain for many ages without a rain-bow : 
which ariſes from the concurrence of ſeveral circum- 
| ſtances, which we are under no neceſſity of believing 
to have concurr'd, in the ante-diJuvian. ſtate ot 
things: at leaſt, tis certain there could be no 
rain- bow without rain; and there is no convincing 
* Thoſe rains which now exhibit the rain · bow to our eyes, are 
gentle, 3 ſhowers, plainly intended as bleſſings to the 


earth; ſuch bleſſings, as, I think, cannot be fairly preſumed to 
have been beſtowed upon ic, in its accurſed ſtate.— And therefore, 


from the rain-bow being now ſeen, it can by no means be fairly in- 
| ferred, that it was ſeen before the deluge, M3 
reaſon 
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reaſon to believe there was any rain before the flood t 


and this opinion is greatly ſtrengthned at leaſt, from 
theſe words in the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews,' and the ſeventh verſe : By faith, Noah, 
being warned of God of things not ſeen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark for the ſaving of his houſe. 


Now if Noah had ſeen great rains and floods, 
drowning and overwhelming particular portions of 
the earth, before this time, ſuch as we now daily ob- 
ſerve, could the apoſtle properly call floods and de- 
vaſtations from rain, things not yet ſeen ? From 
hence I infer, that Voab had ſeen no rain before the 
flood, at leaſt no ſuch rains as we now daily ſee; and 
conſequently, no rain- bow. 


Ay the tradition of antiquity concerning the 
rain bow, ſeems ſtrongly to confirm this opinion: 
for Iris, which is the name of the rain- bow with the 
Greeks, is ſaid to be the daughter of * Thaumas, (i. e. 
the daughter of wonder), and the 1 of Jupi- 
ter, to carry his great oath to the other Gods, when 
they had offended. Now this ſeems to be a fable, 
plainly founded upon the ſolemn covenant now men- 
tioned, which God made with man after the deluge : 
the covenant of God on this occaſion, plainly im- 
lies the oath of God, as you may learn from Iſaial 


iv. 9. where God, declaring his reſolution of mercy 


to the Gentiles, uſeth theſe words; For this is as the 
Waters of Noah to me; for as I have ſworn that the wa- 
zers of Noab ſhould no more go over the earth, ſo have 
T faworn, that I would not be wroth with thee, nor re- 
buke thee. 


_ . Wa=®zREAs then God, on this occaſion, made 4 
covenant with man —_— and the rain-bow then 
firſt teen with aſtoniſhment in the heavens, was the 


— ——————_—_— = 8 ok *** 


Vid. neſiodi Theogon. v. 780. & ſeq. 
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ſignal of that covenant: what could be a more natu- 
ral mythology founded upon theſe circumſtances, 
than that Iris was the daughter of wonder ; and the mei- 
ſenger of Fupiter, to carry his ſolemn oath. re 


Amp thus having, I hope, ſufficiently vindica- 
ted the ſignificancy of this ſign, and the wiſdom of 
God in appointing it, I ſhall, in my next diſſertati- 
on, with God's aſſiſtance, conſider the teſtimonies 
of antiquity relating to the deluge. 1 2 


_ 


— — 
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Of the concurrence F all antiquity with 
the Moſaic account of the flood. 


N | ] AVIN G ended my diſſertations, , Teſtimonies 
| concerning the natural cauſes, and ©'**9 bi Zeje- 

*. 5 e phus and Euſe- 
providential purpoſes of the deluge: I l.... 
come now, to enquire, how far all the 


accounts of antiquity, conſpire to the atteſtation of 
this fact: beginning with the moſt antient. 


AwoRK, tho' of ſome labour, yet of little praiſe 
to the Author, or merit to the Reader, more than 
what may ariſe from ſaving him the trouble of re- 
volving and comparing the collections of learned 
men, on this head; and deducing from them, that 
evidence, which, upon due conſideration, muſt na- 
turally and neceſſarily reſult from ſuch an enquiry... - 

AN p here I take it for granted, that every candid 
reader muſt, in this caſe, admit the teſtimony ot ſuch 
writers, as quoted others, extant, and well known, 
at the time of ſuch quotations, without any contra- 
diction of their cotemporaries, or the leaſt imputa- 
tion or ſuſpicion of fraud, in the point. Such, for 
| HAS e example, 
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example, are the quotations of JosgyHus and Evsz- 
st us, from the writings of BErosvs, NichoLA Us DA; 
Mascus, ABI DENUs, and others, extant and well 
known in their times. Which quotations have this 
fair preſumption of truth : that if they had been any 
way falfified, they muſt have deſtroyed their author's 
eredit, and defeated the very purpoſes which they 
were produc'd to eſtabliſh. 


Ir muſt be allowed, that quotations are ſo far 
falſe, as they are imperfect, thro' deſign z or miſta- 
ken, thro” ignorance of original languages; and that 
we are furniſhed with inſtances enough in both 
kinds, from many late writers, ot great diſtinction, 
But I verily think, that both Joszenvs and Eusk- 
tus, are clear of both theſe imputations. They 

uote from Greek; and there is ſome preſumption 
that they underſtood it, becauſe they wrote 1n it z 
and quote initat large, from writers and writings of 
all ſorts z and are ſo far from being skilled in the mo- 
dern art, of breaking in, and breaking off, in the 


middle of a ſentence, that the quotations which I 
have had occaſion to conſult in them, are introduced 


and concluded in the utmoſt fimplicity z and in the 
moſt natural chain of narration. And theretore they 
are clear of all ſuſpicion, except on the head of di- 
rect deſignꝰd corruption: and, I think, their deſign, 
their characters, and the ages in which they lived, a- 
bundantly acquit them upon that head. Their cha- 
racters, and deſigns, will be better ſeen hereafter z 
and as to the ages in which they wrote, it is well 
known that they were ſufficiently learned, and pre- 
judiced to their diſadvantage. Ages, which wanted 
neither able nor active adverfaries, to oppoſe the 


eruths they advanced; and to expoſe the leaſt at- 


tempts to advance them, by any degree or colour of 
fallacy, or fraud; as appears from many of their wri- 
tings ſtill extant. And as to ſuch of them as carry 


any oppoſition to revelation, it is well known, that 
| | Chr iſtians, 


or 5 r D.C 


manner with Moſes: Alſo of the ark, in which Noah, 


Chriſtians, (in confidence of their own integrity, and 
the goodnels of their cauſe); have not been afraid to 
preſcrve them, with as much care; as their own moſt 
valued writingsz inſonjuch that there is good reafon 
to believe that the very beſt and bittereſt Books, thar 
ever were publiſh'd againſt divine revelation, are ſtill 
extant z either intire; or; at leaſt, in the full weight 
and energy of their objections. No Body that reads 
this, will, I believe; imagine that I mean thoſe of 
modern Free- thinters, which ſome. people are hardy 
enough to regard, but as humble imitations; at the 
beſt, ---- or weariſome repetitions | But tho' they im- 
peach theſe eminent writers, as defective: in the little 
circumſtances of ſtile, decency, skill, &c. they are, 

however, forced to do them this juſtice, · that they 
have diſcovered as little variety of malice upon this 
ſubject, as of wit. No fault of modern in dels —— 

the ſubject was exhauſted. 4 


Tus being premiſed, I how proceed to produce 
the teſtimonies of antiquity to the point betoxe us, in 
the beſt and cleareſt order I can. 


 FOSEPHUS, in his firſt book againſt Aion, 
ſays of the Chaldeans in general, that all their hiſto- 
ries and monuments of learning, had a great confor- 
mity with the Jeu And of Berosvs in particular, 

(who was prieſt of Belus, and contemporary with A- 
lexander the Great), he tells us, that as he wrote of the 
aſtronomy and philoſophy of the Chaldæans, for the 
uſe of the Grecians, he was well known to all who 
were any way converſant in things relating to litera- 


ture, (here is an appeal to the whole learned world, 


for the truth of what he delivers on this point), and 
then adds theſe words; Now this Beroſus, follows 
ing the moſt antient writings, relateth the hiſtory of the 
flood, and the deſtructian of mankind, in it, in the ſame 


M2 the 
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the leader of our race, was ſaved; which was carried 
to the ſummits of the Armenian mountains. 


' Heme we are to take notice, that Josxynus had 
before this, wrote to the ſame purpole, of BEerosvs's 
teſtimony concerning the deluge, (as ſhall be ſhewn 


immediately); and when he was attack'd by: Apion, 


as raiſing the dignity of the Jewiſh nation above their 
deſerts; they being a late upſtart people, unknown 
do the reſt of the world: He again appeals to the 
ſame Berosvs, for the truth of what Moses related; 
and immediately after ſhews, that Berosvs-was ac- 
quainted with the people of the Fews. 


Now this vouching Bxxosus's teſtimony a ſe- 
cond time, and in a warm diſpute with an adverſary, 
without the leaſt hint that his firſt appeal to him had 
ever been conteſted, is ſurely a fair preſumption, thar 
that appeal was not conteſted : and that BERos us's 
account of the deluge, was perfectly agreeable to that 
of MosEs. i O17 TURING 0 231107 = 


I'n the firſt book of his Jewiſh antiquities, he tells 
us, & that the Armenians called the place where the ark 
reſted, a,. (the deſcent), doubtleſs, becauſe 
Noah deſcended from thence upon dry ground, and 
adds, here the inhabitants now ſhem the remains of the 
ark, ---- and that there is no improbability in this cir- 
cumſtance of the relation, ſhall be clearly ſhewn 
hereafter. 10 Yi ELD Hen 


7 4 


HE alſo adds, ---- © But of this deluge and the 
ark, all they who wrote the hiſtories of the Barba- 
ce rians, make mention, of whom is BERosus the 
„ Chaldean; for he, ſpeaking of what concern'd the 
« deluge, relaceth to this purpoſe; Now it is ſaid 
'that ſome part of that ſhip is yet extant in Armenia, in 
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the mountain of the Cordyæi; and that ſome carry about 
pieces of the Aſphaltus which they take from it, and 
that men male uſe of what is fo carried about, for the 
moſt part, as a kind of charm to avert evil. | 


JO SEPHUS alſo. adds the teſtimonies of ma- 
ny other writers to the ſame purpoſe; as follows; --- 


“ But of theſe things alſo Hizronimvs the Egyptian, 


% makes mention; who alſo wrote the Phænician ar- 
« chzology; MNASEAs alſo, and many others. Al 
c fo Nicol Aus of Damaſcus, gives us an hiſtorical | 


* relation of theſe things, in this manner. 


THERE is above Minyas a great mountain in Arme- 
nia, called Baris, to which it is reported, that many 
flying at the time of the deluge, were there ſaved; and 
that à certain perſon, carried in an ark, arrived on the 
ſummit of the mountain : and that the reliques of the wood 
were preſerved a long time. And poſſibly this may be the 
ſame man, of whom Moss, the lawgiver of the Jews, 
wrote. | ; 1 "ji 


Ir is generally deemed diſadvantageous to an au- 
thor, to be defended before he is attacked: but as in- 
fidels have found a new way of blaſting the credit of 
writers, not by critical diſſertations, or proofs of ig- 
norance, or inſincerity, (for this would be appealing 
to reaſon and truth), but by the unanſwerable argu- 


ment of ſcorn and light contempt; it will not, hope, 


be amiſs, on all occaſions, to place the characters of 
authors in a true light: that the candid reader may 
judge for himſelf; and diſtinguiſh as he ought be- 
tween inſolence and ſuperior light. And beſides this, 
perhaps, the beſt way of dealing with infidelity, (as 
with other diſeaſes), is to prevent it. | | 


THERE is no ſubject in this world, upon which 


abſtracted and ſpeculative men may not refine, tar 


above common ſenſe, and common conceptions. But 
| M 3 men 
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men ot plain talents, will, I believe, be at a loſs to 
think, why any writer ſhould ſo diligently compile 
ſuch a heap ot teſtimonies, and with fo many parti- 
cularities, upon one point: and this ina court, where 
the language he wrote in, was familiar, (as the Greek 
language and learning was in that ot the Cæſars), and 
to an emperor, and in an age, and country, perfect- 
ly well acquainted with the then ſtate of the world, 
but from one of theſe two ends; either to aſcertain 
an important truth, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, 
- or to make himſelf contemprible and deteſtable 
to all mankind, as the vileſt and ſnameleſſeſt impoſtor, 
that ever lived, And that Jos E Hus was never con- 
ſider'd under this character, in the Roman court, but 
quite otherwiſe, is, I believe, paſt all doubt. 


Jos Ek PRHVUs was a man of great quality, as well 


as ſearning; and not altogether clear of the ſuſpicion 
of being a Free-thinker ; at leaſt, if examining all 
things, with great-induſtry and attention, and then 
adhering to that which he thought beſt, can juſtly 
entitle any man to that character. He deſpiſed riches, 
and gave great proofs both of prudence, probity, 


and piety .  Proots which needed no atteſtation at 


the court of Rome. He was a man of fortitude, ---- 
and when neceſſity called, he hazarded his life, for 


the religion and liberties of his country, ---- and he 


defended his religion, with his pen, at a time when 
both that and his country were ruined : withour the 
Jeaſt proſpe& of the reſtoration of either. Iown, I 
cannot eaſily — ſuch a man of impoſture; ----- 
(nor can I learn that ever he was wes wn eſpecial] Ys 
an impoſture which implies equal ſtupidity 

pravity in the author; as an infinity of falſe quotati- 
ons neceſſarily muſt. * And if JosEnHus's veracity 
is to be depended upon, we then have the teſtimo- 
nies of all the antient nations, of the then known 
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world, who had any early learning amongſt them, 
full to this point of the deluge. Chaldæans, Egyptians, 
Syrians, Phenicians, Fews! with no more variety, 
than is commonly obſerved, in relation to all other 
facts confeſſedly true. And if we find no clear hiſto- 
rical accounts of this matter, among the Greeks, we 
ſhould remember, that learning came late amongſt 
them; and that they had no hiſtories, memorials, or 
records of any kind, till long after the Trojan war. 
And that all that period of time, antecedent to this 
Kra, is allow'd to be fabulous. And therefore we 
cannot reaſonably expect any account ot this point, 
amongſt them, but ſuch as is involved in tables. And 
that there are memorials enough of that kind, to be 


met with in their mythology, will, I hope, be fully 


ſhewn hereafter, | 
I's the next place, Euskgius * ſupplies us with 


an extract from Anypenvs, concerning the deluge, 


to this purpoſe, viz. that Chronos (or Saturn) fore- 
told Siithrus, of a vaſt flood of rain, that was ro 


fall; and commanded him, ro hide whatever learn- 


ing he could compile, in Hel:apolis, a city of the Sip- 
pari; that he obeyed, and ſaid immediately towards 
Armenia; that the divine prediction came quick up- 
on him; and that on the third day, after the tempeſt 
was ceaſed, he made an experiment by birds, to find 
whether they could ſee any land emerging from the 
water: and that they, launching out into an uninter- 
rupted ocean, and not knowing which way to ſteer, 
returned to Sithrus. That others were ſent out after 
them, and that the third trial was ſucceſsful. The 
birds returning with their feet, (not as the common 
tranſlations have it, their wings) all mudded. ---- He 
then adds, that the gods made him (i. e. Siſithrus) diſ- 
appear; bur the ſhip arrived at Armenia; and afford- 
ed the people of the country, amulets of the wood, 
to drive away diſeaſes. | 8 

| * Prepar,eyangel, I. 9. c. 12. Paris ed. 
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Nox is ABYDENVs the only hiſtorian, that re- 
cords this account of $:/tzhrus. ALEXANDER POLY» 
HISTOR * gives the ſame account in ſubſtance; tho?. 
with ſome more particularities. He ſays, that S- 
thrus eſcaped a great deluge; — and takes notice, 
that his ſafety was owing to the premonition of Sa- 
turn. That he eſcaped by means of an ark, which 
he had provided for the purpoſe; in which alſo, birds, 
beaſts, and creeping things were preſerved with him. 


HE NE then are two other teſtimonies, differing 
in the manner, and in the ſtile, remarkably from one 
another, and from all the reſt: and yet agreeing, in 
the main, with AMoſes; That there was a flood ; — 
That it was foretold: — That a certain perſon was 
ſaved from it, and ſaved in an ark, or ſhip. — And the 
ſuperſtitions of the country, (mention'd by ABY DE- 
Ns), plainly imply an opinion, that there was ſome- 
thing ſacred in that veſſel. And what could ſo natu- 
rally ſuggeſt to them, that the wood of it, ſhould be 
an amulet againſt evil, as a conſtant tradition, that 
this veſſel was protected from all evil, by the imme- 
diate providence of God? e, e . 


E us EBIus alſo ſupplies us with another teſti» 
mony from the ſame ALEXANDER Por YHISsTOR, 
which, I think, is out of the reach of all reaſonable 
exception; as it is the teſtimony of a candid and im- 
partial writer, quoting the teſtimony of one who 
wrote in profeſſed enmity to the Fews. | 


TAIS ALFExAanDER PoLYHISTOR, Whom Eusk- 
Blus repreſents, as a writer of great talents and learn- 
ing, eminently known to all men of letters, among 
the Greeks, quotes MELo in theſe words; Bat 
Melo, who wrote induſtriouſiy againſt the Jews, ſays, 
That after the deluge, a man who ſurvived, with his 
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ſons, being expelled from his poſſeſſions in Armenia by 
his country-men, traverſing the intermediate region, came 


to the mountainous part of Syria, then deſert, and that 
after three generations, Abraham was born, &Cc. 


Now this ſeems to be ajumbled account, made up 
of a confuſion of what pals'd at the deluge, with Te- 
rah's migration with his ſon Abraham from his own 
country. But thus much muſt confeſſedly be dedu- 
ced from it; that there was a deluge : that one 
man and his ſons eſcaped it: --e- and that this man af» 
terwards reſided in Armenia. It muſt be owned, that 
this account contradicts the Moſaic in ſome circum- 
ſtances: And could we expect that an enemy ſhould 
agree with him in. all? It is ſufficient to our purpoſe, 
that it confirms the main point in queſtion. 


THESE are the teſtimonies cited by Eusk Ius, 
upon the point before us. Iwill not pretend to ac- 
quit him, or any other mortal, of human infirmitiesz 
but this I will ſay, that he is clear of all ſuſpicion of 
fraud in theſe citations: | 1133 


If, Ix As Muc as he hath eſcaped the cenſure 
of his cotemporaries upon that head. 5 


2zadly, IN As Mx uc as he hath never, that I know 
of, been detected, or even arraign'd of fraud by any 
ſubſequent writers, tho” he hath ſufficiently been 
hated by many of them. ScALIGER, his mortal e- 
nemy, impeaches his judgment, but without any 
imputation upon his integrity; and many zealous 
Chriſtians of all ages, were ſo incenſed, * and are ſtill 
ſo incenſed againſt him, for hereſy, and have carried 
their revilings on that head, ſo far beyond any founda- 
tion of truth, that had it been poſſible to blaſt his cre- 


— 


OY 


* Jerom, Photius, Baronius, gc, ee alſo the dedication of his 
Præpar. Evan. Pariſ. edit, | e 
dit, 
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dit, infidels had long ſince been ſaved the toil of en · 
deavouring it. 


zah, H1s character entirely acquits him to me, 
and, I think, muſt to all reaſonable men. 

AND athly, His whole conduct throughout this 
whole work of the evangelick preparation. | 


TAE reader, 1 hope, will indulge me a little up⸗ 


+4 © 4 *® 


WHrHoever peruſes his evangelick preparation, 
will find, that he ranſacks the learning of the whole 
world ; examines the theology of all nations; ſhews 
where they are faulty, and where right; examines the 
33 and opinions ot all the philoſophers, of all 

ects; compares them; · and upon the compariſon, 
prefers. Shews the Platonick, to be far preferable to 
all the reſt, ----and why. Proves by a great variety 
of arguments, and compaſs of learning, that it was 
derived from the Fews. ---- Shews where it agrees, 
and where it differs; that Plato copied from Moſes; 
tho not without mixture of fable and error. That 
where he agrees with him, his philoſophy is right, 
and rational; and his theology, worthy of God. 
That where he differs from him, he is immoral, er- 
roneous, and impious. And aſſigns this expreſly (on 
ſeveral occaſions) as the reaſon, why he rejected the 
; philoſophy of Plato, and embraced that of the Fews. 


ALL this conſider'd, I hope, I may be allow'd 
to ſay, that Evszsius knew how to think for him- 
ſelf. I will venture to ſay more, if they who de- 

ſpiſe his authority, thought half as much, and as 
74 N freely 


* 
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freely as he did, they would revere it more. At leaſt, 
I hope, they will forgive my infirmity in thinking log 
-in thinking, that they would then be as much 
better believers, as they would unqueſtionably be 
wiler men. mod: mꝙ v fro u5s, TX 


Bor Evssntivs did not content himſelf with ex- 
amining the wiſdom of the whole world, and prefer- 
ring the Fewiſh upon the compariſon. »+-- He thought 
it alſo neceſſary, to enquire into truth of fact. He 
conſider'd, that Moszs related many ſtrange things; 
the creation, paradiſe, the firſt pair, the deluſion of 
the ſerpent; the longevity of the firſt men, their cor- 
ruption, and the deſtruction it drew down, in the de- 
luge, ---- the building of Babel ſoon after, the de- 
feat of that attempt, the diſperſion of mankind, 
---- the deſcent of the Jews. from Abraham, &c. He 
concluded very juſtly, that if ſuch men and things e- 
ver exiſted, or ſuch ſtrange events ever came to paſs, 
there muſt ſurely be ſome traditions, monuments, or 
memorials. of them in the world. And accordingly 
he examines the archives, and ranſacks the hiſtories 
of all ages, and nations; their antiquities and tradi- 

tions; and finds, that tho' they all differ'd vaſtly from 
one another, in the circumſtances of times, places, 
and names, yet that they all agreed with the Moſaic 
account in the main. It was obvious for him to 
apprehend, that the difference of languages, and the 
e care or negligence of nations in preſerving 
memorials, muſt, ot neceſſity, caule a variety in the 
forementioned circumſtances, of times, places, and 
names: and that ſuch a variety, was ſo far from pre- 
judicing, that it greatly confirm'd the truth of facts. 
And if he once conſider'd the authenticity of hiſto- 


ries, and compared the fidelity of nations, and their 


care in keeping the memorials of preceding times, it 
was impoſſible not to prefer the national care and fi- 
delity of the Jews in this point, to that ot all other 
nations in the world. 
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1ff, Becavse they had publick officers appoint- 
ed for this purpoſe; and both theſe officers, and the 
nation in general, were utterly regardleſs of all ac- 
counts of other countries; and ſo could neither bor- 
row nor mix any of their own with them. 1 1 


2dly, Bc Aus E the original book, in which the 
hiſtory of the world, and their own nation, was con- 
tained, was profeſſedly, and beyond all ſuſpicion or 
poſſibility of doubt, both written and publiſned in 
the preſence of their forefathers. ' 


3dly, BECAUSE it was beyond all queſtion, the 
oldeſt book in the world. 71 


AND 4h, BEC Aus it was kept with more 
care than any ot her book in the world; in the molt ſa- 
cred receſs of the tabernacle, firſt, and afterwards, 
of the temple; and continued there, till their natio- 
nal captivity and diſperſion; and at the ſame time, 
copies of this book, were in the hands of all the peo- 
ple: every king, at his acceſſion to the throne, 
was obliged with his own hand, to tranſcribe a copy 
of this book, from the original; and every pri- 
vate perſon, to get a great part of it, by heart. And 
every man amongſt them, bore about him, from his 
earlieſt infancy, a ſure mark of the national regard to 
it, from father to ſon, from age to age. Ir was read 
conſtantly and regularly to them all, at ſtated and fix'd 
times, by men appointed and maintained for that pur- 
poſe. It was the great buſineſs of their lives, to ſtudy 
and to excel in the knowledge of it. And they who 

did ſo with moſt ſucceſs, were always in the higheſt 
eſteem amongſt them. ME; 


' Bes1DEs all this, ---- this one book, was their 
ſole rule of duty, private, and publick. Their fole 
magna charta, code, and ſtatute- book. For all their 
rights, privileges, and publick adminiſtration of * 
N 


„ 
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IN one word, any man that conſidered this point, 
with due attention, could not but find, that it was 
their ſole rule of domeſtick life, civil government, 
and publick worſhip; and conſequently, that it was 
impoſſible to falſify it, in any thing material; foraſ- 
much, as there was a neceſſity of appealing to it, in 
ten thouſand inſtances, every day of the year. 


AND. if, after all this, Eusk Brus acted irrational- 
| ly, in accepting this book as genuine and authentick, 
and believing the facts contained in it, there is no 
ſuch thing as a reaſonable conduct, or a rational e- 
vidence, in this world. | | | 


I Bx e s leave to mention ſome other circumſtan- 
ces of EuskBIVUs's character. Any man that 
conſiders the hiſtory of his times, and of his life, 
muſt, I think, find him as eminent, as any man of 
his own, or, perhaps, of any other age, for temper, 
moderation, dignity, diſintereſtedneſs, and a generous 
contempt of wealth and grandeur : —— and, I muſt 
own, that theſe are to me in the place of ten thouſand 
proofs of integrity. I cannot ſuſpect that ſpirit, 
of fraud or artifice; · ſuſpect did I ſay? ( I retract 
the expreſſion; ---- I cannot but revere the memory, 
and venerate the vertue, the primitive vertue ot that 
man, who could, from the influence of a good 
Conſcience, look down upon grandeur! could, in 
the height of princely favour, refuſe the bounty of 
an emperor, to his epiſcopal church; and endow it 
liberally with his own! ---- who could refuſe the rich- 
eſt and the nobleſt biſhoprick of all the Eat, (tho? e- 
lected and invited to it in the moſt honourable and en- 
gaging manner) upon a principle of apoſtolick inte- 
grity. 6 K 11 5 


In the next place, I hope, I may be allow'd, with 
all humility, to ſuppoſe, that this author was not an 
ideot. I would not offend the more —— rea- 
G | dene 
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der, ---- I mean, not an ideot in any thing, but his 
Chriftian faith. Nor can I learn trom the hiſtories of 
thoſe times, that biſhops were then generally deemed 
abandoned, and void ot principles. And yet; unleſs 
Evste1vs was ſo, to the moſt ſhameleſs ima: 
N how is it poſſible to imagine, that he ſhould 
are to forge or falſify numberleſs quotations, from 
authors then in the hands of all men of learning, de- 
claring at the ſame time, that they were in the hands 
of all men of learning; and perfectly known to them. 
And that he ſhould do this, in a language then uni- 
verſally known! in that very act, challenging the 
whole world to detect him! aid at the ſame time ſups 
plying them with the means to do it! I confeſs, I am 
a believer, I mean; 4 Chriſtian bekiever + but they 
who are not, will, J hope; forgive me, if I cannot 
go their lengths in credulity! { eanncr believe this 
of EuskRBIUs, becauſe I think it were incredible of 
Diagoras, of the greateſt infidel now alive! 


I ow x, that all biſhops are not now in all tlie ve- 
neration I could wiſh them. Mon are ſufficiently in- 
clined to credit things to their diſadvantage z yet 1 
ſhould imagine him very credulous, whO cauld be- 
lieve this of a Chriſtian biſhop, even now ! a biſhop, 
living in this remote region of the earth, and wri- 
ting in the language of it; a language confined to it- 


ſelf, and its colonies! I ſhould imagine. that ſuch a 


man would content himſelf, even in this happier age 
ot free- thinking, with being ſilently in the wrong. 
without proclaiming his ſhame and ſetting his ſeal to 
it! and what ſeems to me ſo incredible of a modern 
biſhop now, and here, is, I ſhould think, much more 
ſo, of a primitive Chriſtian biſhop z (a biſhop who 
could refuſe the ſee of Antioch); in an age, when 


men ſeem to have been ſerious in religion. ---- A Bi- 


ſhop living in the light of 4/i4,.{inluce Aſiæ) as Cicero 
expreſſes it. And himſelf then one of the greateſt 


lights of Aa! writing in a language known to the 


whole world! AND 


rern nen aw 1 * —_— 79 
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Ap as the character of Eugenvs ſhews him 
ſuperior to all exception, his conduct throughout 
this whole work of the evangelick preparation, proves 
him yet more ſo, if poſſible» He undertook this 
great work, for the converſion of the heathen world 3 
appealing to books. in their own hands: Can there bg 
a fairer mark of an honeſt conduct, ---- of open hoy 
neſty, than this? If he had falſifyed in the appeal, 
mas he not of neceſſity defeat his own purpoſe, with 
infamy to himſelf, and to his cauſe? 


FOSEPHVUS quoted a great number of works 
and writings in his hiſtory, and in his diſpute with 
Apion, (that is, in effect, with the heathen world): 
but EvseBivs, works and writers without number. 
I will venture to ſay, not leſs than four-ſcore, in his 
fifteen books of the evangelick preparation. Every 
quotation, either forged, or falſified, is a mark of im- 
poſture if he is an impoſtor, he can't have given leſs 
than a thouſand proofs of it. He quotes Josxrhus 
for many authorities, cited, and vouched unreproved, 
long before. And he himſelf quotes other authori- 
ties from ſome of the ſame books ---- he quotes Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, at large, who had himſelf quoted 
authorities, without number; and many other au- 
thors in the ſame manner; a ſtrange complicated ſe- 
ries of forgeries! a long chain link d one into another, 
and 1 no appearance of prevarication or corruption! 
no erection, even from anachroniſm or inconſiſt- 
Cacy. | 71 3 2 1 


IN one word, if this man hath forged and falſified, 
he hath done it in a manner, which no other man e- 
ver did from the foundation of the world. If he 
hath done ſo, it is a problem far above my abilities, to 
explain why he hath (to uſe Æſcbines's expreſſion to 
Demoſthenes) thus abuſed all the marks and characters 
of honeſty, to all the purpoſes of villany, and. why no 
man hath ever vindicated this abuſe.  .;_ a ; 
HE 
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Tux ſum of all, is this, 


Wu I think in itſelf utterly incredible, 1 
could believe of no man alive or dead. What 1 


could believe of no man, I could leſs believe of a 


Chriftian biſhop now. ---- What I could believe of no 


Chriſtian biſnop now, I could yet leſs believe of Evsk- 
Eg: Sr im en 1 


8 o 
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Of other teſtimonies relating to the deluge. 
] HAVE, in the preceding diſſertation, deſigned- 
ly omitted a teſtimony from Beroſus, cited by Sir 


Falter Raleigh, (b. 1. c. 7.) inaſmuch as the book 
now extant under the name of that writer, is juſtly 


luppoſed to be corrupted ; nor have I been able to 


learn upon what authority that great man judged this 
paſſage genuine; ( but that he eſteemed it ſuch, I 
think is evident, from his quoting it without any 
mark or ſuſpicion of reproach: For ſoon after he hath 
"cited it, he adds theſe words, « But Beroſus (who, 


„s after Moſes, was one of the moſt antient, however 
e he hath been ſince deformed and corrupted) doth, 


« in the ſubſtance of all, agree with Moſes as touch- 
ing the general flood, taking from thence the be- 
« ginning of his hiſtory in theſe words; Before 


tc ſhat famous deſtruction of waters by which the world 


ic univerſal periſhed : witneſſing withal, that Noah, 
« with his wife Titea, and his three ſons with their 
© three wives (in all eight perſons) were only ſaved.” 


Tu ar Sir Walter Raleigh was a great man, and 
a good critick, will not, I believe, be denied: and 
that he never was ſuſpected of ſuperſtition, credulity, 


or unreaſonable partiality to religion, is undoubted : 


taking 


r . 
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— it for granted then, that this quotation from 


Beroſus is genuine, I think the building of Babel, bj 
the ſons of Noah by Titea (ſoon after the flood), with 
tower upon tower, might have given the moſt natu- 
ral occaſion to the mythology of the invaſion of hea- 
ven by the Titans, heaping one mountain upon ano- 


ther. ie i AIR IS 1 


IN ow proceed to enquire fot ſome memorials of 
the deluge in the Greek mythology. - And, I think, 


we need ſearch no further on this head, than their own. 
fabulous accounts of the two deluges of Ogyges and 


Deucalion following one another at the diſtance of 
about two hundred years. | | | 


No v particular deluges, in which whole moun- 
tainous regions (ſuch as Attica and Theſſaly) were o- 
verwhelmed with water, are (as I before obſerved) 
attended with more difficulties, and conſequently, ate 


much leſs credible than an univerſal deluge. And 


therefore, ſince both theſe are ſuppoſed by them to 
have ee in that age, which is confeſſedly ob- 
ſcure: long before they had the uſe of letters, or puh- 


lick records of any kind, they deſerve to be no other- 


wiſe regarded, than as traditions of the univerſal de · 
luge, corrupted agreeably to the ignorance of the 

times, and genius of that vain people; who vaunted 
their own antiquity above all other nations: and be- 
cauſe the oldeſt nations had memorials of one deluge, 

which drowned the world, they reſolved to be diſtin- 

guiſh'd by the ſingularity of two deluges; but then 

we muſt do them this juſtice, that they always con- 

ſidered Deucalion's deluge as univerſal 5 in which he 

ſaved himſelf, his wife, and ſome few.others on the 
mountains of Thef/aly, and ſo was regarded as the re- 

ſtorer of mankind, --<-- as Strabo certifſies k. 
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'GCrTicKs alſo find, Wich ſuldeieng appearance 
of truth, their Bacchus, (antiently Boacbus) in Noah, 
the firſt planter of vines; one letter changed either by 
aecident or deſign, makes all the difference between 
thein names; and Noah's s planting the vine, and fubſe- 
quent drunkenneſs, recorded in the 4 7 re, is ſoun- 
dation enough for all the reſt of the fable of Bacchas:. 


TRE Janus alſo, who ſaw before and behind, 

is, doubtleſs no other than Noah; who law the ante» 

diluvian, and poſt-diluvian worlds. And Sir Mal. 

zer Raleigh obſerves, that this name might very natu- 

rally be derived from the Hebrew word mW Lain), 
which ſignifies wine. 


NOA ſeems alſo to be fatty _ out to us 
ow the — of Saturn. 


ee is re preſented at one time, x5 driven down 
fnom R by his ſon - At another, as 
devouring all his children, except three, — 
were concealed from kind At another, as; divid- 
ing the: whole world between his three remaining 
ſons. And at another, as the common parent of 
mankind, and reclaiming the favage lives of the firſt 
mortals, who lived on mountains, and fed upon a- 
corns: giving them laws, and teaching them cul- 
ture, with: ſeveral other circumſtancesʒ ſuch as 
only one language among mankind in his time, 
his being a teacher of juſtice, · and author of that 
lau which. forbad to behold the gods naked . 


Tun deſcent of Noah from the high: mountain, 
on which the ark reſted;ʒ the deſtruction of all his own 
family, with the reſt of mankind, except his three ſons; 
and the diſtribution of the world afterwards among 
theſe three ſons, and their deſcendants, and he himſelf 


„ 


2 


being | 


* See Bochart's Phaleg. l. 1. * I, 


4 tlie earth Was drained: 
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belug the ßarent of all the race of mankind then in 


the world and their fawgivet in the charatter of com. 
mon parent, being alſo an husbandman, and teach- 
mg the art of cultivating the earth 10 Bis fons; hi 

ftakedreſs being ſeem By one of his wicked (ons, ud 
che curfe denounced upon hint for it; Alt theſe 
circumſfances united, very naturally gave riſe to all 
theſe faßulons accenmts ef 54%, among a people 
Who delighted iti fiftion, and deſpiſec᷑ plain tiuths. 


to the more (Efious Writings of their philoſophers an 
philologers, we hal find not only clear undifgtiſed 
memorials of rhe in phe 10 them, but likewiſe 
ſuck as exactly correſpond with the Moſalt account. 
I ſhall mention but three of cheſe writers, — Plato, 
Plutarch, and Lucian. eee 


I weprotecd front the myrhotogy of the CN, ; 


PL, #7 O'sreftithony is thus quoted by Sir 7PHlter | 


Kaltigb (l. 1. C. J. $.4.) © And Plato in Times pro- 


4 Acer an Egyptian prieſt, who recounred'to' Solon, 


& our of the holy books of Eg p, the ſtory of the 
ce flood univerſal,” which (ſaich he) happened long 
<< before the Grecian inundations. | 


FIA allo mentions the deluge in the third 


book of his laws. 


 PLUT4RCFFs teſtimony is thus cited by Ray, 
in his conſeguentes of the'deluge, p. 65. 


4 BLUT ARC H, in his book de /olentia ani. 


cc galium, tells us, that thoſe who have written of 
& Deucalion's flood, report, that there was a dove 
& ſent out of the ark by Deucalion, which returning 
4 again into the ark, was a ſign of the continuance 
cr of the flood; but flying quite away, and not re- 
* turning'any more, was a fign of ſerenity, and that 
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IT x ſame author quotes Lucian's teſtimony upon 
this head, p. 67. in the following manner; 


« LUCIA MN, in his Timon, and in his book de 
& Dea Syria, ſets torth the particulars of Deucalion's, 
“& after the example of Noab's, flood. Aru ze HN 
& r Aro ai; yever ds ure p zv enνẽ,H . % r tucebc oc Event, 
« Fe. Deucalion was the only man that was left for 4 
& ſecond generation, for his prudence and piety ſake z and 
c was ſaved in this manner he made a great ark, and 
ce got aboard it, with his wife and children; and to him 
& came ſwine, and horſes, and lions, and ſerpents, and 
ce all other living creatures, which the earth maintains, 
& according to their kinds by pairs; and he received them 

all, and they hurt him not; for there was by divine in- 
e ſtintt, a great friendſhip among them; and they ſailed 
together in the ark, ſo long as the waters prevailed.” 
And in his Timon he faith, . That Noah laid up in his 
« ark plenty of all proviſions for their ſuſtenance.” And 
leſt Lucian ſhould be ſuſpected of being beholden to 
revelation, for any information in this point, he 
takes care to let us know, that he had this account 
of the ark and deluge, from the Grecians. 


THe ſame learned author, Mr. Ray, quotes other 
teſtimonies upon this head, which the curious reader 
may more largely conſult at his leiſure. | 5 


TE x teſtimonies of Latin writers ſucceed next in 
order, to thoſe of the Greeks. Of theſe allo I ſhall 
only cite ſome men of note, chiefly theſe ; Fabius 
Piftor, Pliny, and Ammianus Marcellinus. The firſt 
of theſe is thus quoted by Sir Walter Raleigh (I. 1. c. 
7. . 7. 14 | Gag 


Ox the antiquity of Janus, Fabius Pictor giveth 
ce this teſtimony : [I omit the Latin] In the time of 
Janus (faith he there was no monarchy : for the deſire 
& of rule, bad not then folded itſelf about the hearts 


« of 
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. of men. Janus firft taught the people to ſacrifice wins 
& and meal 975 firſt 4 e . — gardens and 
e ſolitary groves, wherein they uſed to pray; with other 
6“ Holy rites and ceremonies.” Sir Walter then proceeds 
thus, — © A greater teſtimony than this, there can» 

not be found among the heathen, which in all agrees 
e fo well with the ſcriptures. For firſt, whilſt Noah 
76 flouriſhed, there was not any king, or monarch z 
Nimrod being the firſt that took on him fovereign 
& authority. Secondly, Noah, after the flood, was 
the firſt that ae the vine, and became an huſ- 
ce bandman ; and therefore offered the firſt- ruits of 
ec both (to wit) wine and meal. Thirdly, he was the 
&« firſt that raiſed an altar, and offered ſacrifice to God, 
3 1 for his merciful goodneſs towards 


| Hers we ſee that the Janus of the Greeks, is e- 
vidently the Noah of the bible; with perfect agree- 
ment in the main; and no more difference than ſuch 
as naturally diſtinguiſhes true hiſtory from uncertain 
and fabulous tradition. bog OR OY ON RO AN BE 
Tux next teſtimony in order is that of Plizy; or, 
to ſpeak more properly, that of Pliny, Mela, and So- 
linus, united, which Sir Walter Raleigh (ibid.) men- 
tions in this manner; For whereas Mela, Pliny, 
c“ and Solinus witneſs, that the city of Foppe in Fudæa, 
ce was founded before the flood; and that (not with- 
_ & ſtanding the height of waters) there remained on 
c certain altars of ſtone, the title of the king, and 
© of his brother Phineus, with many of the grounds 
s of their religion: ſure it is no where found, c. 


FO M the teſtimony of theſe three learned writers, 
who made it their buſineſs to 1 after every thing 
curious over the face of the earth, added to Fo/ephus's 
account of the pillars of Seth, we may fairly infer, that 
there was an univerſal tradition not only of ſome pre- 

| N-$-: monition 
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monition given to pee before he pos; of that 
approaching ruin, but likewiſe, that ſome monu⸗ 
ments of the ante - diluvian worlds urls laſted 9 — der 
vaſtation; >--- for this ſeems to he Kernen 
reaſon ot the principles 4 reli jon inſet 5, 5 
fuch maſſy and durable altars (for ſuch 

mult — when, they are 1 Ws & 
nough to:bear the farce ot the 1 d) 35 gf the im⸗ 
provements of ſcience engraved on t be cba at 7" 
And this obleryation will he yet further cnfi 1b bel 
the teſtimany of Ammiauuj Marci 1 Mf ole 
lows next in order. 


Is the 22d book af bis hiſtory (e. 15: p- 275 a 
Grononuigs's edition), among oth Tee ſities — 7 Zit, 
he deſcribes their Hyrinxes in theſe words; — Su 9. 
ſyringes ſubterranei quidam & flexuoſi receſſus, quos, ( ut 
fertur) pariti rifuum vetuſtorum, aduentare dilguium 
præſcii, metuente/que ne ceremaniarum ab ſiteraretur me- 
moria, penitus operofis digeſtas. fadinis per loca diverſa 
Arurerunt : ot arciſis parietibys ab fererumgue ge- 
vera multa ſeulpſerunt, & animalium (pecies innumeras 
45 as an af bices litteras apperarunt, | 


Tims ſenſe of which, in Eng Shih is thus; — 

c There are alſo (in Egypt) Hrinxes; rtain {ubterra» ] 
ce neaus and winding recellcs, which (as it is ſaid) 
& men skill'd in antient Tites, tarcknowing the 
& coming of the deluge, and tearing that the me» 
$5 mary of their ceremonies ſhould | e blotred out, 
£ ws d and faſhion'd out of quarries in ſeveral pl Ack, 
: With immenſe la : 9 and caryed On the Wal ls 
& which they had ſo,hewn, many kinds of fowls, and 
te wild beaſts, and figures of animals innumerable, 
which they call hieroglyphick, ia read the 


e text) or ſacred characters. 


TA learned commentator, who abliſhed this e- 
dition, cites ſeveral o er reimanies9 this Mad 


/ 
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particulatly that of Aſaubo from Eaſeluus, = If 
then we compare thele accounts with that of A, 
nus beforemention'd, who tells us, that Si/itbrus was 

commanded hy Saturn, beiore the floed came bn to 
compile all the learning he could, and depoſite it in 
the city of Heliopolis, we ſhall have reaſen de helievo, 
that the tradition of warning given to mankind, of 


the approaching deſtruction by a deluge, was familiar 


over the world; and conſequently, we are well juf- 
_ Ufied in believing from the bible, that God gave 
notice of it, by Noah,” kn hundred and twenty years 
before it arrived. And if theſe: caverns were really 
formed before that time, as poſhibly they might; that 
time will, I believe, be rhought little enough to be 
allow'd. for finiſhing works of ſuch immenſe labour 


7 and Art. 1 4 43 = 6&4 


IN collecting theſe teſtimonies of antiquity eon- 
cerning the deluge, I have owitted numbers cited by 
the learned authors whom I haye conlulted in collecł- 
ing theſe; particularly Bochart. It were eaſy to 
lengthen out this liſt of witneſſes ich a long ſeries of 
poets, hiſtorians, geographers, philologers, anti- 
quaries; it being, in trath, much more difficult to 
make choice, than to find numbers: but as the read- 
er, is, I believe, by this time, fully ſatisfied, if not 
ſated, I ſhall only beg his patience and attention to 
two or three teſtimonies, of a different kind from 


Tan firſt is, that che tradition of the deluge was 
as familiar in America upon its firſt diſcovery, as in 
any other known region of the earth, Patna. 


TEE ſecond is, that as the names of cities, coun- 
tries, rivers, Sc. are uſually. derived from their 
founders or original inhabitants, or their deſcendants 

fſollicitous to do honour to their anceſtors, Sir Walter 
ERaleigb obſerves, that many rivers, Cities, and moun- 

e tains, 
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taims, were denominated from Noab; — his words 
are cheſe; ee 


„ FURTHERMORE, to the end that the me- 
4 mory of this ſecond parent of mankind might the 
better be preſerved, there were founded by his iſſues 
5 many great cities, which bear his name, with ma- 
86 ny rivers and mountains; which many times for- 
8e gat that it was done in his regard, becauſe the 
many names given him, brought the ſame confu- 
6% ſion to places as to himſelf. Notwithſtanding all 
© which, we find the city of Noah upon the banks 
e of the Red-fea, and elſewhere :- the river of Nas 


e in Thrare, which Strabo calls Noarus; Ptolemy 


% Danus; dividing //lyria' from Pannonia. Thus 
much for the name,” LO 


Aso that many countries, regions, &c. were 
denominated from Noab's deſcendants, mentioned by 


Hoſes, needs no prost. 


I x the laſt place, as it was natural that upon the 
invention of coins, memorials of remarkable events 
ſhould be preſerved in their impreſſions, and inſcrip- 
tions, by-perſons moſt concerned to do ſo; neither is 
this kind of teſtimony wanting to perpetuate the me- 
'mory of the deluge. TEQ ant BS £010 TECTHESF 
No w not to infill upon the impreſſion of a ſhip, 
recorded and ſeen on the oldeſt /za/;an coins in memo- 
Ty of Saturn, who was certainly no other than Noah; 


J ſhall beg leave to mention two later coins, whole 


impreſſions are found, together with a long and learn- 
ed diſſertation upon one of them, at the end of Fal- 


gonerius's inſcriptiones athletice, printed at Rome, A. D. 
1668. ---- Theſe coins this learned antiquary treats as 
very rare and valuable curioſities; and conſider'd as 
ſuch, by all virtuoſo's of eminence. ---- And as that 
fliſſertatjon is ſcarce in this part of the world, the 


reader, 
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reader, I hope, will not be diſpleaſed to ſec an extract 
of it, as ſhort and as exact as I could make . 


IT was cuſtomary with the Roman provinces, 
when viſited by any of the Cz/ars, to compliment 
them by ſtriking coins on the occaſion, to perpetuate 
the honour done them. Two of theſe, one in honour 
of Severus, and the other of Philippus Arabs, are 
found with an ark, and other memorials of the de- 
| luge, on the reverſe. The inſcription of Severus's 
coin is thus diſtinguiſhed and explained by Falco- 
nerius. e | 


Arr. k. A. CENT. CEOTHPOC NEPTI. Imp. 
Cæſ. L. Sept. Severus Pertinax. [Theemperor Cæſar 
Lucius Septimius Severus Pertinax ]. As to the reverſe 
of this coin, our learned antiquary ſeems to be loſt in 
a refinement in relation to the figure of the ark, 
which, Iown, Idon't well comprehend ; all that I 
ſee, is, that it exhibits to a common eye, the figure 
of a ſquare box, floating on the water; open at the 
top, with the figures of a man and woman in it; 4 
bird ſtanding at one corner, ſuppoſed to be a dove, 
and another on the wing, approaching the oppoſite 
corner, with a branch of laurel in its talons. --- Be- 
fore theark are the figures of a man and woman re- 
ſembling thoſe within, and ſuppoſed to be Deucalion 
and Pyrrha; with their right-hands lifted up, ſeem- 
ingly in a poſture of devotion: or, as my author 
thinks, with their hands prepared to take up thole 
{tones which they were commanded to caſt behind 
them, for the reſtoration of the human race. All 
this needs no comment: it explains itſelf, --- The in- 
ſcription on this fide ot the coin, our learned author 
diſtinguiſhes into the following words. EI 
ATNANO®ETOT APTE. MATNHTQON AnAMEz ax. 
Sub Agonotheta. Arte. Magnetum Apamenſium. The 
word Arte. here, is an abridgment of the name ot 


the magiſtrate who preſided over the publick exer- 
ro ciſes: 
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ciſes: and the ienſe of the inſcription is this, that hi 


coin was ſtruck in the itraty of Arte. preſden 

the publick exerciſes of ang and | hut 1% 
The reader is to know, or remember, that the preſi- 
dency of the publick games and exerciſes, was a ma- 
giſtracy of great dignity in the heathen world; info+« 


much, that the years were diſtinguiſhed in their pub - 


lick records, by the names of ſuch magiſtrates; who 
were knownby a great variety of titles and priv ileges. 


Tu learned author of this diſſertat ion, ſuppoſes 
the memory of Deucalion, to have been preſerved, as 
part of the religious rites of the Syrian goddeſs ; be- 
fore whom a repreſentation of Deucalion, and the de- 
luge, was carried twice a year in thoſe ſolemn proceſs 
ſions, wherein water was carried from the ſea, to the 
temple of that goddeſs, at Hieropolis in memory of 
Deucalion's deliverance from the deluge, after which 


he is ſaid to have dedicated this temple. — And as 


this goddeſs was for a long time in high eſteem in S- 
ria, her worſhip might naturally ſpread from city to 
city, and from province to province. From Hieropo- 
is of Hria, it might naturally reach to Hieropelis in 
Phrygia ; and from thence to Apamæa of the ſame pro- 
vincez which our antiquary judges to be the place 
where this coin was ſtruck, from its neighbourhood 
to Magne/ia; t he citizens of both places being here 
jointly named. {5813 | 


B v r if I may be indulged a conjecture, in oppo · 


fition to the opinion of this very learned antiquary, 


I own, I am more inclined to believe, that the Apa- 
mæa here meant, is that of Meſopotamia, becauſe both 


Hierodian and Dio mention Severus's being in that coun- 


try; and, I think, one may fairly collect from Dio, 
that he ſojourned in Meſopotamia during the ſiege of 
Byzantium, Which laſted three years. At leaſt it is 
certain, he was there when this city was taken: (and 
he by that means more confirmed in the 9 
= whic 


* 


Which was 2 proper ogcaſion for the cities of that re- 
gion co pay t be ves to him: — tho” the 
wanted not alſo occaſion of doing it, not long after; 
when he redeemed them from the invaſion of the Par- 
thiaus. 5 


N ok is the union of the Magneſians and Anamæans 
on the ſame coin, any objection to this opinion; ſince 
this author hath himſelt furniſned us with many in- 
ſtances of the names of very diſtant people joined on 
the ſame coin, from an bj in religion, 1. e. from a 
communion in religious worſhip. And this opinion 
is farther ſtrengthen'd from the next coin of | hilip- 
pus Arabs, which hath the word nas, inſcribed! on 
the fide of the ark: which is allow*d to be the name 
of Nogb among the Chaldeans ; and which this learn- 
ed vriter doth Himſelf believe to be ſo intended in this 
place: and hath taken care to ſhe that there is no 
room here for any ſuſpieion of a s . 8; a road- 
ing from the left hand; tho the learned Mr. Saurin 
hath, thro' miſtake (oeeaſion'd by the perplexity of 
Falruneriusis ſtile in this place) imagined, that this 
eminent antiquary would have it fo read. Beſides 
thar the neighbourhood of Arabia to Meſopotamia, 
makes it probable, that a City of ag ys as more 
likely ro compliment Philippus Arabs, len, a native of 
their own neighbourhood, an his aeceſſion to the im- 

erial throne, who was inveſted with the empire on 
the banks of the Euphrates, in a region not very re- 
mote, poſſibly in the neighbourhood: of rhar very 
_ And to all this, that tho' the inhabitants of A,. 
| foporamia might have received rhe religion of the Sy- 
rian 8 it is _ - probable chat the me- 


mory of Noab muſt fti}} fubſift in a country where 
Wogh himſelt, in all probability, lived, and built the 


ark; (as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) and where Babel, 
the work of his ſons, might naturally (tho' inruins) 
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preſerve ſome memorial of him; and our learned au- 
thor doth, for many reaſons, conclude both coins to 


7 


be the work of one city. 
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Some difficulties relating to Noah's ark con- 
ſidered. 


HER E are few things more apt to offend men 
1 of humble and upright diſpoſitions, than the 
reſtleſs and unwearied induſtry of libertine ſpirits, to 
-blaſt and to overthrow the credit of revelation, b 

all the laboured objections of abſurdity, and "and; 
-bility, as well as by all the evil arts of cavil and calum- 
ny! and yet when it is found upon enquiry, that 
theſe objections, never fail to end in new evidence of 
the truths they were intended to oppoſe, nor theſe 
calumnies, but in the confuſion and reproach of their 
authors; whilſt we lament the deſtruction of theſe 
vain deluded mortals, we muſt be thankful to the great 
Governour of the world, for the infinite advantages, 
.derived from their arrogance, upon the humble be- 


. H o far, the objections I am now to recount, 
and the anſwers to them, will give juſt ground for 
this reflection, the reader will beſt judge. 


I the firſt place then, it is objected, That if Noab 
had been an hundred and twenty years, in prepar- 
ing the ark, (i. e. from the notice God gave him, that 
bis ſpirit ſhould not firive with man, beyond that ſpace 
of time, as many divines have believed, and ſtill do 
believe, the timbers muſt all have decayed, and pe- 


riſhed before the end of that period. + 
10 


0 
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To this Ianſwer, That the objection is founded 
upon ſuch groſs ignorance, as I am almoſt aſhamed 

to refute. Since it is notorious, that the timbers of 
many buildings, now extant, in this iſland, have 
vaſtly out-laſted that period, undecay'd : --- and yet: 
there are timbers, believed to be much more durable 
than oak. ---- The ark, is for very good reaſons, be- 
lie ved both by Fuller and Bochart, to have been fram- 
cd of cypreſs, the moſt durable wood in the known 
world; and the leaſt liable to the impreſſions of air, 
and vermin: tho' if it had been leſs durable, the af 
phaltus with which it was ſheathed, both on the in- 
fide, and the out, may very well be ſuppoſed capable. 
of preſerving it, many centuries; as ſhall be ſhewn 

hereafter. Th 


B ESI DES this, I think, a conſiderable ſpace of 
time, muſt be allow'd, for collecting (not to ſay tame- 
ing) the creatures to be preſerved. Nay, ſome men 
have thought this ſo mighty a difficulty, that they 
have imagined it an unanſwerable objection, againſt 
the Moſaic account of the deluge, as it is generally 
underſtood, i. e. againſt its being univerſal: inaſmuch 
as ſome of the creatures, if you ſuppoſe them diſ- 
perſed, as they are now, at great diſtances from the 
place where they were created, could not (as they 

think) return to that region where the ark was built, 
in leſs than twenty thouſand years“. 1 


Bur this objection confutes itſelt; becauſe at 
that rate of travelling, they could not have reached 
the regions in which they are now found, to this day. 


Bu r this point will, I think, be fairly cleared in 
a few words. ---- The country of Eden is very reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſed by learned men to be the next adjacent 


8 7 
* 4 


* See Voſſus, as he is quoted by Mr. Saurin, in his diſcourſe on 
the deluge, octavo, p. 99. 


' to 


* 
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to the garden of that name, from whenee Adam was 
exiled; and as all the early accounts of that coutitry 
paint it out torus as one of the moſt frtitful and de- 
Cie regions of the earth, (tho' now greatly changed) 
here is no reaſot to imagine that Adam ſouglit for 
any Rabitation beyond it. G | 


We Cainflew his brother, he was exiled fro rh 
_ thence; and he and hisdefeendarits fought their dwel- 

lings elfewhere; bur there is all the reaſon in the 
world to believe; that Scr, and his deſcendamts, coti- 
rimued in their father Mam abode; and the regi 
adjacent: and as Noah was a deſeenduiſt from Serb, in 
a direct line, there is no doubt but that he dwelt i 
that country, or not far from it, that is, not far from 
Babylon : for that the ark was built thereabouts, many 
circumſtances concur to perſuade us. There is Gopher 
vod (very reaſoriably fuppoſed to be eypreſs) found 
im abundunce. -T Kere alſo, is the /phakus, with 
which the ark was fericed from tlie ini preſſiom of the 
waters, borh o the ourſide and the in.. Anti not 
very far from · hence is Ararat, whither the ark may 
very nrurally be ſuppoſed to be carried by the ſwelv 
ling of the waters frorh the ſeas When the foumaim of 
the der per hren up And in tat ſituationꝭ there 
id not the leaſt reaſon to imugine, thatany' one ſperteꝝ 
of amimals was out of Noa#s' reneh. Whereas, if 
he had been at any great di ſtance trom Aiabia, (ſup. 
poſing the earth nearly circumſtanced as it is now) I 
thin ſoms difficulties might ariſe; increlatiom to the 
wild: aſs, andi rhe oſtrichꝭ no Were elſe found that 
Lknowot A was + 


| T-aw next! difficulty:tHar occurs; is in relation to 


the capacity of the ark: which ſome men imagine too 


ſmall to conrai all tine /prties of creatures, with ſuffi· 
cient food for a year. . 


Bur 
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Bor this point, hath been ſo fully diſcuſs d and 
cleared, by Buteo, Sir Walier Raleigh, Biſhop . 
Eins, and many other men of great abilities, ; able 
naturaliſts, and sk ilful computers, thar I have nothin 
to do but to refer the reader to their works, for 
ſatis faction upon this head: and yer I cannot but 
obſerve, how providenrtial it is, that. this objection 
do divine revelation, ſhould, be urged, in an age, when 
a more ample diſcovery of ſeveral new regions of the 
world, — a moſt exact and diligent enquiry into the 
nature and number of the ſeveral kinds of animals ali 
| 2 N earth, have ſufficiently ſhewn. how ill it is 
unded. 5 


ILA little to add upon this point, (and indeed 
I imagine, that little can be added), ---- and therefore 
Efhall only beg leave to obſerve, that the moderate 
dimenſions allow'd by Moſes for the ark, is to me a. 
convincing: proof of his veracity z a veſſel which was 
to contain a certain number of the kinds of all land. 
animals upon the face of the earth, with ſufficiens; 
food: for ſo long a ſpace, every one imagines at firſt. 
ſight, ſhould: be prodigious; · and therefore, when 
we hear Adoſes relate the dimenſions of it, directed. b 
God, L the length three hundred eubits, the breadth! 
fifty, and the height thirty, without giving himſelf 
the leaſt trouble to explain, or to account for any. ob- 

jections, that might riſe againſt it; How is this to 

be accounted for, but from a conſciouſneſs of truth ? 
Falſhood, or conjecture, would have taken good care. 
to be on the ſure: ſide. A man who had written. 
from rational conjecture, would naturally haue been 
carried to ſupport: his hypotheſis. with reaſons,, and. 
computations: and a man who had written at advens- 
tures, or upon any other foundation than certainty, 
would have been very apt to have ow, ms === pro- 
bably more than doubled theſe dimenſions; and no- 
thing but. certain knowledge, could have treated a 


Y 
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ſubject of ſo much importance, at once with ſo much = 
ſimplicity, and unconcern.  _ 810 


. Te men chuſe to aſcribe that knowledge to certain 
information derived from Noah, rather than imme» 
diately from God, I ſhall not contend with them up- 
on that account: but if any man, doubt or deny 
that the dimenſions aſſigned by Moſes, are juſt, his 
ſure way of juſtitying his doubts, will be by attempr- 
ing to confure Moſes upon this head: which if he 
ſhall think fir to do, in a publick manner, I here ven- 
ture to aſſure him before-hand, that he will be made, 
I mean, that he will make himſelf, pitiable in point 
of ignorance, to his fondeſt admirers; and utterly 
contemptible and ridiculous to the reſt of mankind. 


I can*rT quit this ſubje&, without taking no- 
tice of the unneceſſary pains, ſome ingenious men 
have been at, to provide fleſh for the ſupport of the 
carnivorous animals ſhut up in the ark: when it is 
beyond all controverſy, that the ſtomachs of all car- 
nivorous animals, are fitted for the digeſtion of fruits 
and vegetables; and that ſuch food would be more ſa- 
lutary, both for them and their keepers, and create a 
leſs demand of drink, throughout the courſe of ſo 
long a confinement: and poſſibly God's forexnow- 
ledge of the wiſdom, and, perhaps, the neceſſity, of 
confining Noab and his companions to a vegetable 
diet, for ſo long a time, was one wiſe reaſon, among 
others, of not granting fleſh for human food, before 
the flood ---- And as no proviſion of fleſh was neceſ- 
fary, either for himſelf, or the carnivorous creatures 
that were with him, on that occaſion, there is not 
the leaſt foundation from the text to believe, that any 
ſuch proviſion was made; or that more than ſeven a- 
nimals of any one ſpecies, were taken into the ark. | 


THERE is one difficulty ſtill remaining, and that 


is, that the defenders of revelation ſuppoſe the re- 
| 1 mains 
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mains of the ark to have laſted ſo many centuries aſter 

the flood: nay, Chryſoſtom ſpeaks of this as a thing 

paſt all doubt in his time. ---- A duration which is 

—_ utterly impoſſible, and conſequently, incredi- 
e. 


To this I beg leave to anſwer, That if theſe gen- 
tlemen had thoroughly enquired into the nature of 
aſphaltus, and the reſtimonies of antiquity, as well 
as later obſervations in relation to the duration ot tim- 
bers, they would either decline this objection, or lay 
much leſs ſtreſs upon it. 


Sim Valter Raleigh quotes Pliny's teſtimony on 
this head, in the following manner, (l. 1. ch. 7. p. 
86.) “ Pliny affirmeth, that in Egypt it was the uſe to 
& build ſhips of cedar, which the worms eat not; 
“ and he avoweth, that he ſaw in Vtica, in the tem- 
ce ple of Apollo, cedar beams, laid in the time of the 
“ foundation of the city; and that they were till 
ſound in his time, which was about 1188 years after.” 


W̃᷑ are alſo aſſured by ſome late very curious and 
learned travellers, that mummies, undoubtedly prepar- 
ed and depoſited by the antient Egyptians, are found 
in coffins of ſycamore wood, the timber of which is 
ſtill ſound; tho? lying under- ground, for at leaſt, two 
thouſand years. | 


No w ſycamore muſt, I believe, beallow'd leſs du- 
rable than cedar, as cedar is eſteemed leſs durable than 
Cypreſs *, ---- Now if this ſycamore, which laſts thus 


——— 


* 


See the teſtimonies of antiquity concerning the duration of 
cypreſs in Fuller's Mifcel. ſacra, 1.4.C. 5. and Bochart's Phaleg. |. 1. 
c. 4. and this doubtleſs was the foundation of the poetick fable 
that Fove's ſcepter was made of cypreſs; to imply the perpetuity 
of his empire, | 


Q long, 
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long, unprotected, were ſheathed with aſphaltus, I © 
think it might very reaſonably be ſuppoſed capable of 
enduring from the foundation of the world to this 
day, ===» it being the known [a zag: of 4aſphaltas, to 
harden in the air, and yet more in the water: and to 
give ſecurity and durability, to all kinds of bodies, 
ET beyond any thing that ever was heard 
of. e een Den! 


Wx know that when NMitocris joined the new and 
the old palace in Babylon by an arch, the firſt ſecured 
the top of it with a good coat of aſpbaltus, and then 
turn'd the river over it; well knowing that water 
could neither penetrate nor waſh it away. It is al- 
ſo well known, that Nebuchaduex zar ſecured the great 
arches, which ſupported his penfile gardens, with a 
covering of reeds, ſmeared over with aſpbalius and 
ſome late travellers (who, I am perſuaded, never heard 
of this account of Nebachadnexxar) report, that lay- 
ers of theſe reeds are found ſtill entire among the ruins 
of that great city; cover'd (as they call it) with 147 
earth of the country. | 


No w if other timbers laſt ſo long without hal- 

tus, and reeds with it, is there any 5 1ncredibie in 
the account we have of the duration ef ſome parts of 
the ark? . So far from it, . that; for my en part, 
I am much more inclined to credit the very lateſt ae- 
counts we have of this matter. And thoſe, if I 
miſtake not, are from the travels of Brijamin the 
Jew, who ts thus quoted by Borhart, (Phal. I. 1. c. 3.) 
Ita Benjamin Fudæusx ſcribit, fe Niſibi Hum Bidub 
veniſſe, (the reader will, I hope, excuſe me for not 
troubling him with the Hebrew) ad inſulam filii Omar, 
gue eſt in medio Tigride, ad radices montium Ararat: 
unde quatuor diſtat millibus locus in quo requievit arca 
Noe. Audit Omarem Alcitabi filium arcæ Abr 


* 
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ex illo monte in inſulam tranſtuliſſe, & fabricaſſe ex 
illis templum quoddam Mabometanum. 


In Emvliſs thus: 


„ LIE EWISH Benjamin the Few writes, that he 
&« came in two days journey from Niſibis to Omars 
« iſland, which is in the midſt of Tygris, at the bot- 
ce tom of the mountains of Ararat; at four miles diſ- 
& tance from the place where Noah's ark reſted. He 
adds, that Omar, the ſon of Alcitab, removed the 
.<< remains of the ark from that mountain, into the 
« the iſland, and built a kind of MAahbometan temple 
out of them.“ 


1 


Ho w far this account is credible or incredible (in 
point of poſhbility of the timber's duration for ſo long 
a period), the reader will beſt judge from what has al- 
ready been ſaid, and referred to, upon that point. 

TRE only appearanceof a remaining difficulty is, 
whether cypreſs 
that it is remarkably good and fit for that purpoſe, and 


was always accounted ſo, Bochart proves (ibid.) be- 


yond all poſſibility of doubt, by a great number o 
| quotations, : 
HAvIN G conſider'd theſe difficulties relating to 
the ark, I hope, I ſhall be indulged in conſidering two 
new difficulties, relating to the flood ; which I had 
not the good fortune to meet with, till my diſſertati- 
ons on that ſubject were printed. 


THe firſt is this, — that the Strata of the earth 
are not always found in the order of their ſpecifick 
gravities z — and conſequently, this ſtate of things 
is owing to ſome other cauſe, and not the deluge; 


becauſe, there, the Strata which are ſuppoſed to be 


O 2 waſh' d 


e a proper timber for ſhipping; and 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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waſh'd off, muſt have ſubſided according to their ſpe- 
cifick gravities -- whereas now, layers of ſand, which 
is heavier, are frequently found overlayers of marle, 
which is lighter. et 


I ANSWER, That little particular exceptions of 
this kind, are ſo far from impeaching the main truth 
of the deluge, that they confirm it: For as this vaſt 
flood of waters, did not abate at once, but gradually, 
things could only ſubſide in ſuch a manner, as was con- 
filtent with the continual agitation of tides and winds, 
for ſo long aſpace. ---- All tides are in the nature l 
floods; and when agitated with winds, and working A.. 
down the ſides of mountains, muſt of neceſſity pro-; 
duce the ſame effects with other floods; that is, they 
muſt diſturb the ordinary regular ſtate of things; and 
as naturally throw layers of {and upon lighter Strata, 
as floods now throw layers of ſand upon meadows : ---- 
And therefore that which is, and muſt be, a neceſſary 
conſequence of the flood, can never be a juſt or a rea- 
ſonable objection to its exiſtence, * 


THE next objeCtion is this; ---- Thar oyſters, and 
other ſhell-fiſh are found in ſuch vaſt quantities on the 
tops of ſome mountains, that it is not to be 1magin'd 
_— they ſhould be ſo numerous, unleſs they had bred 

there. * | | by 


THAT is -a ſtrange effect, which could be pro- 
duced no imaginable way, bur by the deluge, is made 
an objection to its caule. ---- If one ſhell-fiſh could 
be thrown upon the top of a mountain by the deluge, 
why not a thouſand? Why ſhould not the ſame cauſe, 
operating the ſame way, upon the ſame matter, pro- 


» 


* Sce Ray's conſequences of the deluge, 


duce 
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duce the ſame effect in a thouſand, in ten thouſand in- 
ſtances, as well as one, ---- if we ſuppoſe materials 
enough to be operated upon? And that there were 
then ſhell-fiſh enough in the ſea, to be thrown up 
— the tops of mountains, is I believe not doubt: 


Bur, after all, ---- why might not theſe creatures 
be allow'd to multiply upon the tops of mountains du- 
ring that period? — The buſineſs of drowning the 
world, ſeems to have been over in forty days; and the 
waters were upon the tops of the mountains for ſome 
months after this : ---- if we conſider the duration of 
ſome of the beds of theſe animals, and the perpetual 
ſupplies they afford to great cities, for ſo many years 
together, we ſhall have reaſon to believe, that they 
not only multiply very faſt, but come ſoon to maturi- 
ty z---- at leaſt, many of them may well be ſuppoſed 
adhering to the parent-ſhell, at this time, as at all 
others: and theſe may at leaſt be allow'd time enough 
to come to perfection, before the end of the flood; 
and might, for ought I know, be manifold the num 
ber of their parents. | 4 401 


Basis all this, — Might not many of theſe 
hills have hollows on their ſummits, as thouſands are 
ſeen to have at this Day? And might not the waters 
there depoſited, continue for ſome months more, if 
not years, in a condition good enough to ſupport theſe 
creatures? — And what if great numbers of theſe 
creatures are now found upon mountains, where no 
ſuch hollows are ſeen: ---- mountains are agreed to 
abate in their height; and why might not continual 


rains for ſuch a ſeries of centuries, have wafh'd off 


theſe mounds, where this water was depoſited at the 


flood; and ſo leit the ſummits of thoſe mountains 


bare, and dry? 


ALL 
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AL this; might, nay muſt have happen'd, in 
many inſtances Ane therefore all theſe ion 
are ſtill further and ſtronger confirmations of the 
truth of the Advfaic hiftory. And if this hiſtory, in 
this inſtanee, the leaſt credible of any thing in the 
whole compaſs of revelation, be true, the infidel 
ſhould, methinks, be fortify'd with abundant eyi- 
dence, before he diſclaims any ether part of it. 


Ap here I make an end both of collecting teſti- 
monies, and confidering objections, relating to the 
flood — What weight theſe: objections have, and 
theſe teſtimonies - ſhould have, the reader will beſt 
dge —» teſtimonies fo numerous, fo various, ſo diſ- 
concerted, and yet ſo connected — · is it poſſible that 
= can 7 Could all nations 2 with 
all nations, and all ages with all ages, to impoſe u 
on themſelves, and Heir —— Could — 
on of the true God, and the religion of the Syrian 
Aeues, the Fews, and the Heathens, that hated 
them, Moſes, and Melo his enemy; — tradition con- 
ſpire with hiſtory, and hiſtory with mythology ! men 
of all characters, complexions, conditions and per- 
ſuaſions, Plutarch with Beroſus, Benjamin the Jew 
with Chry/oftern, and Lucian with both ! - Plato with 
Pliny, and Dio with Falconorius! the imaginations of 
ts, and the experiments of naturaliſts ! antiquity, 
poetry, e l and philology !--- wiſdom, and 
folly ! truth, and fiction! - regions unknown to one 
another! and regions that never heard of one ano- 
ther! Aſia with the iſles of the Gerrzles / and America 
with both! — all conſpire to eſtabliſh one univerſal 
deluſion ! and all nature join in the atteſtation ! pro- 
duce all her animals, and all her vegetables, ---- 
all her heights, and all her depths, ---- her mountains, 
her vales, her levels, — to vouch one univerſal lye, 


with all the irreſiſtible evidence of truth! 


FO R- 
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Fo RGI VE me, infidelity, if I could as ſoon dis- 
believe my own exiſtence ! — Forgive me, if I could 
ſooner ſuſpect your veracity and wiſdom : -—— For- 
give me, it I could as ſoon believe the moſt monſtrous 
pofition that ever was advanced. Forgive me in 
one word, if I could, almoſt as ſoon, believe, that 
there is not, never was, nor ever will be, one man, 
of thorough learning, true virtue, a ſound head, and 
an upright heart, throughout the whole tribe of thoſe 
great lights and ornaments of human nature, ; the 
profeſſed enemies of revelation! 


The END of PART I. 


